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Art.  I.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Selina^  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  By 
a  Member  of  the  Noble  Houses  of  Huntingdon  and  Ferrers.  2  Vols. 
8vo.  London  :  Simpkin  and  Co.  1839. 

/^N  first  taking  up  these  volumes,  we  had  no  other  intention 
than  of  indulging  in  some  cogitations,  on  the  religious  state 
of  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  our  purpose  to  have  written  an  essay  rather  than  a  critique, 
— ^a  practice  too  common  perhaps  amongst  the  members  of  our 
craft.  From  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  we  have,  however, 
been  diverted,  by  the  unparalleled  interest  and  value  of  the 
materials  here  collected,  and  whatever  our  vanity  may  suggest  as 
to  the  importance  of  our  lucubrations,  we  are  satisfied  that  our  read¬ 
ers,  in  closing  this  article,  will  rejoice  at  our  having  adopted 
a  different  course.  We  have  had  occasion  so  frecjuently  to  mourn 
over  the  meagreness  and  inanity  of  modern  religious  biographies, 
that  it  has  been  perfectly  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  work  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  abundance,  and  richness,  and  variety  of  the 
materials,  are  in  happy  keeping  with  the  warm  devotion  and 
catholic  liberality  of  the  author.  Who  this  noble  personage  may 
be  we  know  not, — it  is  enough  that  he  has  laia  the  Christian 
.world  under  an  obligation  of  no  common  magnitude.  We  pro¬ 
pose,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  little  more  than 
furnish  our  readers  with  some  extracts  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  reli^ous  labors  of  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her  times ; 
a  lady  signally  honored  by  tlie  Head  of  the  church,  and  to  be 
remembered  with  admiration  and  gratitude,  by  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  In  the  course  of 
these  extracts  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  several  of  her 
contemporaries,  who  were  like-minded  with  herself,  and  shall 
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thus  furnish  our  readers  with  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  view  of  the 
religious  state  of  society  at  the  period  in  question,  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  other  means.  Nothing  is  farther  from  our  design 
than  to  attempt  a  consecutive  narrative  of  her  ladyship’s  life.  Our 
limits  forbid  this,  and  the  object  we  have  in  view  will  be  better 
secured  by  a  different  course. 

In  relinquishing  our  original  design  we  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  to  regard  the  subject  we  had  intended  to  discuss  as  of 
trifling  or  temporary  importance.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it 
to  be  of  vast  interest,  and  capable,  if  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated,  of  throwing  light  on  principles  and  systems,  beyond  almost 
any  other  period  of  our  history.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  contrast  more  perfect,  than  that  which  existed  between  the 
early  and  middle  portions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth.  The  two  periods  are  marked 
out  by  broad  and  palpable  lines  of  distinction,  so  that  no  intelli¬ 
gent  mind  can  permit  its  admiration  to  rest  on  both.  The  time 
IS  now  happily  past  for  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  former  of  these  periods.  We  have  learnt  to  distinguish 
the  gold  from  the  dross, — to  separate  the  good  from  the  evil ;  to 
admit  the  energy  and  power,  the  indomitable  firmness  and 
seraphic  devotion  of  the  religion  of  that  day,  notwithstanding  the 
bigotry,  and  fanaticism,  and  hypocrisy  which  were  rife.  With 
every  allowance  which  a  severe  but  upright  judge  can  claim,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  religious  principle  and  religious  pas¬ 
sions  were  in  more  vigorous  existence,  put  forth  more  vitality, 
and  shaped  more  potently  the  ways  of  men,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  history.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as 
we  most  assuredly  do,  the  question  has  often  recurred  to  us, — 
and  we  had  designed  to  attempt  its  solution — what  were  the 
causes  of  the  change  which  took  place, — the  declension  as  we 
must  term  it  of  the  life  and  power  of  religion  ?  What  were  the 
several  stages  of  the  process  through  which  the  public  mind  passed, 
in  its  transition  from  fervor  to  coldness,  from  activity  to  indolence, 
from  an  enlightened  and  sympathizing  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
in  religion,  to  a  quiescence  in  ‘  outw^ard  forms  and  carnal  obser- 
‘  vances  T  These  are  questions  which  we  have  never  seen  satis¬ 
factorily  answ^ered,  and  as  the  reply,  if  honestly  rendered, 
would,  probably,  reflect  little  credit  on  any  of  the  religious  orga¬ 
nizations  of  the  day,  it  may  be  possible  to  prosecute  tlie  inquiry 
witliout  having  our  judgment  warped  by  party  feeling.  He  who 
should  so  conduct  the  investigation  would  render  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Christian  church,  and  though  somewhat  mistrustful 
ot  ourselves,  we  hope  nevertheless  speedily  to  do  our  best.  In 
the  meantime,  and  without  further  preface,  w^e  recur  to  the  volumes 
before  us. 

Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  w’as  descended  from  the 
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ancient  and  honorable  house  of  Shirley,  which  was  ‘  as  remark- 
*  able  for  a  lon^  successive  union  of  piety  with  nobility,  as  for  the 
‘  rarely-eaualled  purity  of  its  genealogical  tree,  one  of  whose 
‘  ancient  branches  is  coeval  with  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
‘  fessor.’  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  Ferrers,  and 
was  born  August  24,  1707.  Her  religious  impressions  were 
almost  coeval  with  the  development  of  her  intellectual  faculties, 
and  gathered  strength  as  she  advanced  in  years.  For  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  however,  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Her  deportment  was  characterized 
by  the  strictest  propriety,  and  considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
the  outward  offices  of  religion.  An  abiding  sense  of  the  reality 
of  spiritual  things,  restrained  her  from  indulging  in  the  follies  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  led  her  to  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
inspired  Scriptures.  Ignorant  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith,  she  sought  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  her  own,  endea¬ 
voring  ‘by  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms-deeds,  to  commend 
‘  herself  to  the  favor  of  the  Most  High.’  The  history  of  her 
mind  in  this  respect  was  by  no  means  singular.  It  presented  the 
common  features  of  unrenewed  human  nature,  partially  alive  to 
the  verity  of  divine  truth,  and  the  past  deficiency  of  its  own 
performances.  In  the  meantime  her  ladyship  was  married,  June 
3,  1728,  to  Earl  Huntingdon,  the  head  of  a  house  ‘  whose  ancient 
‘  dignity  and  propriety  ’  of  manners,  honorably  distinguished  it 
from  others. 

At  this  period,  the  fathers  of  Methodism  were  seeking  to  arouse 
the  dormant  sensibilities  of  a  slumbering  Church,  and  had  already 
accomplished  great  things.  Their  voice  was  as  of  men  coming 
forth  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  divine  temple.  They 
spake  with  power,  and  their  words  mightily  prevailed.  Crowds 
attended  their  preaching  wherever  they  appeared.  The  largest 
edifices  were  too  small  to  contain  their  auditors,  and  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  was  present  to  convince.  All  classes  of  society  sympa¬ 
thized  more  or  less  with  the  new  movement,  for  there  was  a  happy 
adaptation  to  all  the  diversities  of  human  character  and  station,  in 
the  agents  raised  up  by  God.  ‘  The  time  to  favor  Zion ;  yea,  the  set 
‘  time,  was  come,*  and  the  extremes  of  society  were  consequently 
brought  together,  by  the  simple  but  energetic  exhibition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross. 

The  introduction  of  evangelical  religion  into  the  family  of  the 
Countess,  is  attributed  to  the  Ladies  Hastings,  the  sisters  of  her 
noble  husband.  Induced  by  curiosity  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
the  first  Methodists,  their  hearts  yielded  to  the  truth  they  heard, 
and  became  instantly  and  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  those 
dear  to  them.  In  this  they  acted  under  the  genuine  impulse  of 
religious  principle,  and  the  happiest  results  followed. 
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*  Lady  Margaret  Hastings  was  the  first  who  received  the  truth  as  it 
ia  in  Jesus  ;  and  the  change  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  her  heart,  soon  became  visible  to  all.  Considering  the  obligations 
she  was  under  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  she  felt  herself  called 
upon  to  seek  the  salvation  of  her  fellow. creatures,  and  the  promotion  of 
their  best  and  eternal  interests.  Next  to  her  own  soul,  the  salvation 
of  her  own  family  and  friends  became  her  care.  She  exhorted  them 
faithfully  and  affectionately,  one  by  one,  to  '  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  her  the  honored  instrument 
of  Lady  Huntingdon's  conversion,  as  well  as  of  many  others  of  her 
family. 

*  Conversing  w'ith  Lady  Margaret  one  day  on  this  subject.  Lady 
Huntingdon  was  exceedingly  struck  with  a  sentiment  she  uttered, 
*  that  since  she  had  known  and  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
life  and  salvation,  she  had  been  as  happy  as  an  angel'  To  any  such 
sensation  of  happiness.  Lady  Huntingdon  felt  that  she  was,  as  vet,  an 
utter  stranger.  The  more  she  examined  herself,  and  considered  the 
subject,  the  more  she  was  convinced  of  the  momentous  truth.  This 
conviction  caused  many  reflections  to  arise  in  her  mind  ;  and  beginning 
also  to  see  her  sinfulness  and  guilt,  and  the  entire  corruption  and  de¬ 
pravity  of  her  whole  nature,  her  hope  of  being  able  to  reconcile  herself 
to  God  by  her  own  works  and  deservings,  began  gradually  to  die  away. 
She  sought,  however,  by  the  most  rigorous  austerities,  to  conquer  her 
evil  nature,  and  dispel  the  distressing  thoughts  which  continually 
engrossed  her  mind.  But,  alas !  the  more  she  strove,  the  more  she 
saw  and  felt  that  all  her  thoughts,  words,  and  works,  however  specious 
before  men,  were  utterly  sinful  before  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity. 

'  A  dangerous  illness  having,  soon  after,  brought  her  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  the  fear  of  death  fell  terribly  upon  her,  and  her  conscience 
was  greatly  distressed.  She  now  perceived  that  she  had  beguiled  her¬ 
self  with  prospects  of  a  visionary  nature ;  was  entirely  blinded  to  her 
own  real  character  ;  had  long  placed  her  happiness  in  mere  chimeras, 
and  grounded  her  vain  hopes  upon  imaginary  foundations.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  she  reminded  herself  of  the  morality  of  her  conduct ; 
in  vain  did  she  recollect  the  many  encomiums  that  had  been  passed 
upon  her  early  piety  and  virtue.  Her  best  righteousness  now  appeared 
to  be  but  *  filthy  rags,*  which,  so  far  from  justifying  her  before  God, 
increased  her  condemnation.  The  remorse  which  before  attended  her 
conscience,  on  account  of  sin,  respected  only  the  outward  actions  of  her 
life  ;  but  now  she  saw  her  ‘  heart  ^vas  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desnerately  wicked — that  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God  ;*  and  that,  'the  thoughts  of  man’s  heart  are  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.*  When  upon  the  point  of  perishing,  in  her  own  appre¬ 
hension,  the  words  of  Lady  Margaret  returned  strongly  to  her  recol¬ 
lection,  and  she  felt  an  earnest  desire,  renouncing  every  other  hope,  to 
cast  herself  wholly  upon  Christ  for  life  and  salvation.  From  her  bed, 
she  lifted  up  her  heart  to  the  Saviour,  with  this  important  prayer,  and 
immediately  all  her  distress  and  fears  were  removed,  and  she  was  filled 
with  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
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*  Now  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Jesus  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arose,  and  burst  in  meridian  splendour  on  her  benighted  soul.  The 
scales  fell  from  her  eyes,  and  oi>ened  a  j)as8age  for  the  Ifght  of  life 
which  sprang  in,  and  death  and  darkness  fled  before  it.  Viewing  her¬ 
self  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  she  could  not  but  stand 
astonished  at  the  mighty  power  of  that  grace  which  saved  her  from 
eternal  destruction  just  when  she  stood  upon  its  very  brink,  and  raised 
her  from  the  gates  of  hell  to  the  conflnes  of  heaven  ;  and  the  depths 
from  which  she  was  raised,  made  the  heights  which  she  had  reached 
only  the  more  amazing  ;  she  felt  the  rock  beneath  her,  and  from  that 
secure  position  looked  with  astonishment,  downward,  to  that  horrible 
pit  from  which  she  was  so  mercifully  delivered — and  upwards,  in  ec. 
Stacy,  to  that  glory  to  which  she  should  be  raised.  The  '  sorrow  of  the 
world,  which  worketh  death/  was  now  exchanged  for  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance  unto  life  ;  and  ‘joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory,*  succeeded  that  bitterness  that  comes  of  the  conviction  of  sin  ; 
she  enjoyed,  already,  a  delightful  foretaste  of  heaven.  Her  disorder 
from  that  moment  took  a  favorable  turn  ;  she  was  restored  to  perfect 
health,  and  what  was  better,  to  newness  of  life.  She  determined 
thenceforward  to  present  herself  to  God,  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable,  which  she  was  now  convinced  was  her  reasonable  service/ 

— Vol.  I.  pp.  14,  15. 


The  subsequent  life  of  the  countess  was  a  beautiful  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  change  thus  effected,  and 
throws  back  in  triumph,  the  sneer  with  which  profane  wits  and 
-  mere  religious  formalists,  are  accustomed  to  regard  such  facts. 
But  we  must  not  indulge  in  reflections.  The  change  wrought 
in  her  views  was  soon  known  throughout  her  circle,  and 
persons  were  not  wanting,  under  ‘  the  ^uise  of  friendship,* 
to  urge  the  earl  to  interpose  his  authority.  His  lordship, 
however,  though  differing  from  her  ladyship*s  views  of  religion, 
spurned  the  unworthy  counsel,  and  continued  to  manifest  towards 
her  the  same  respect  and  affection.  Recourse,  however,  was  had 
to  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  the  following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  interview  which  took  place. 

‘  His  lordship  was  too  generous  to  yield  to  such  insidious  advice, 
but  he  recommended  her  to  converse  with  Bishop  Benson,  who  had 
been  his  tutor,  and  with  this  request  she  readily  complied.  The 
bishop  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  he  attempted  to  convince  her 
ladyship  of  the  unnecessary  strictness  of  her  sentiments  and  conduct. 
But  she  pressed  him  so  hard  with  scripture,  brought  so  many  arguments 
from  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  and  so  plainly  and  faithfully  urged 
upon  him  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  station  under  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  that  his  temper  was  ruffled,  and  he  rose  up  in  haste  to 
depart,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands  upon  George 
Whitefield,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  change  wrought  in  her  ladyship. 

‘  My  lord/  said  the  countess,  ‘  mark  my  words  :  when  you  are  on  your 
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dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations  you  will  reflect  upon 
with  complacence/  The  bishop's  conduct  at  that  solemn  season  veri¬ 
fied  her  prediction :  for  when  near  his  death,  he  sent  ten  guineas  to 
Mr.  \V  hitefleld,  as  a  token  of  regard  and  veneration,  and  begged  to  l)e 
remembered  by  him  in  his  prayers  !’  * — Ib.  p,  18. 

The  countess  at  once  avowed  and  acted  on  her  convictions  of 
religious  duty.  She  had  no  reserve  in  this  matter,  but  repaired 
to  the  places  where  Mr.  Whitefield  and  other  Methodists 
preached,  and  derived  from  their  ministrations  both  instruction 
and  pleasure.  She  promptly  entered,  with  characteristic  yet  well- 
tempered  zeal,  on  that  course  of  personal  service  to  which  religion 
invites  its  disciples ;  and  as  her  previous  attendance  at  Court,  and 
the  interest  she  had  taken  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  had  associated 
her  with  a  large  circle  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  land,  she  now 
sought  to  render  her  intimacies  subservient  to  the  propagation  of 
religious  truth.  Amongst  other  persons  whom  she  invited  to 
attend  the  preaching  of  the  Methodists,  was  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  in  open 
collision  with  her  own  children,  and  neglected,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  hated  by  all.  Two  short  letters  from  this  remarkable  woman 
are  given,  which  are  so  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time, 
present  her  under  an  aspect  so  seldom  contemplated,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  them. 

*  i\Iy  dear  Lady  Huntingdon  is  always  so  very  good  to  me,  and  I 
really  do  feel  so  very  sensibly  all  your  kindness  and  attention,  that  I  must 
accept  your  very  obliging  invitation  to  accompany  you  to  hear  Mr. 
AV' hitefleld,  though  I  am  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold. 
Your  concern  for  my  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  is  very 
obliging,  and  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  be  the  better  for  all  your  excellent 


•  In  connexion  with  this  anecdote,  an  instance  of  Dr.  Southey's  partiality 
— to  use  no  stronger  term — is  pointed  out  by  tlie  author,  for  which  we  must 
make  room.  It  is  as  follows.  *  Dr.  Southe\’  luis,  with  a  partiality  little  to 
his  credit,  related  the  former,  but  suppressed  the  latter  portion  of  this  anec- 


insanity  m  her  famify 

and  tells  us  that  all  the  armiments  of  Bishop  Benson  *  were  ineffectual  to 
bring  her  to  a  saner  sense  of  devotion.'  In  the  next  edition  of  his  caricature 
it  would  be  candour  to  notice  the  bishop's  dying  gift  to  Mr. 
\V  hitefleld— his  dying  prefessionjt  of  regard  for  Mr.  Whitefleld — and  his  dying 
request  for  Mr.  Whitcfleld’s  prayers  ;  a  luminous  commentary  on  the  almost 
prophetic  language  of  I>ady  Huntingdon,  and  a  decisive  reproof  to  the  Poor 
l.aurcatc*s  fiction  of  hereditary  insanity,  wdiich  indeed  is  suflficiently  disproved 
by  her  evey  act,  her  every  letter,  and  her  every  word.'  How  much  it  is  m 
be  deplored  that  so  noble  an  intellect,  capable  of  fuch  varied  and  splendid 
achievements,  should  suffer  itself  to  be  so  tampered  with,  and  misled,  by  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  partir^nn. 
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advice.  ^  God  knows  we  all  need  mending,  and  none  more  than  myself. 
1  have  lived  to  see  great  changes  in  the  world — have  acted  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  myself — and  now  hope,  in  my  old  days,  to  obtain  mercy  from 
God,  as  I  never  expect  any  at  the  hands  of  my  fellow  creatures.  The 
Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  Townshend,  and  Lady  Cobham,  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleased  with  many  observations  in  Mr.  Whitefield’s  sermon 
at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  which  has  made  me  lament  ever  since  that 
I  did  not  hear  it,  as  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  doing  me  some 
good — -for  good,  alas !  I  do  want  :  but  w'here  among  the  corrupt  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam  am  I  to  find  it  ?  Your  ladyship  must  direct 
me.  You  are  all  goodness  and  kindness,  and  I  often  wish  1  had  a 
portion  of  it.  Women  of  wit,  beauty,  and  quality,  cannot  hear  too 
many  humiliating  truths — they  shock  our  pride.  But  we  must  die — 
we  must  converse  with  earth  and  worms  ! 

*  Pray  do  me  the  favor  to  present  my  humble  services  to  your  excel¬ 
lent  spouse.  A  more  amiable  man  I  do  not  know  than  Lord  Hunting¬ 
don.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  madam, 

‘  Your  most  faithful  and  most  humble  Servant, 

*  S.  Marlborough.’ 


'  Your  letter,  my  dear  Madam,  was  very  acceptable.  Many  thanks 
to  Lady  Fanny  for  her  good  wishes.  Any  communications  from  her 
and  my  dear  good  Lady  Huntingdon,  are  always  welcome,  and  always 
in  every  particular  to  my  satisfaction.  /  have  no  comfort  in  my  own 
family,  therefore  must  look  for  that  pleasure  and  gratification  which 
others  can  impart.  1  hope  you  will  shortly  come  and  see  me,  and  give 
me  more  of  your  company  than  I  have  had  latterly.  In  truth,  I  always 
feel  more  happy  and  more  contented  after  an  hour’s  conversation  with 
you,  than  I  do  after  a  whole  week’s  round  of  amusement.  When 
alone,  my  reflections  and  recollections  almost  kill  me,  and  I  am  forced 
to  fly  to  the  society  of  those  I  detest  and  abhor.  Now  there  is  Lady 
Frances  Saunderson’s  great  rout  to-morrow  night — all  the  world  will 
be  there,  and  I  must  go.  I  do  hate  that  woman  as  much  as  I  do  hate 
a  physician  ;  but  I  must  go,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mortify  and 
spite  her.  This  is  very  wicked,  I  know,  but  I  confess  all  my  little 
peccadillos  to  you,  for  I  know  your  goodness  will  lead  you  to  be  mild 
and  forgiving,  and  perhaps  my  wicked  heart  may  gain  some  good  from 
you  in  the  end. 

^Make  my  kindest  respects  to  Lord  Huntingdon.  Lady  Fanny  has 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  her  attack  on  that  crooked  perverse 
little  wretch  at  Twickenham.  Assure  yourself,  my  dear  good  Madam, 
that  I  am  your  most  faithful  and  most  obliged  humble  servant,’ 

*  S.  Marlborough. 

— Ib.  pp.  25,  26. 

The  rise  of  Methodism  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  the  facts 
connected  with  it  are  well  known.  The  agents  chiefly  concerned 
in  its  origination,  were  men  of  fervent  minds,  whose  hearts  had 
been  renewed  by  divine  grace.  Their  course  was  as  simple  as 
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their  views  were  upright,  and. had  its  basis  in  a  deep  sense  of  the 
ignorance,  slothfulness,  and  carnality  of  the  professing  church. 
At  the  commencement  of  their  labors,  nothing  was  further*  from 
their  thoughts  than  the  consolidation  of  a  body,  in  practical  dissent 
from  the  liLstablished  Church.  Like  Luther,  they  sought  the 
reformation,  not  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system,  and  would 
at  once  have  relinquished  their  enterprize  had  they  perceived  its 
ultimate  tendencies.  But  the  good  providence  of  Grod  gradually 
opened  their  way,  and  forced  them,  notwithstanding  their  preju¬ 
dices  as  Churchmen,  to  the  daily  violation  of  ecclesiastical  disci¬ 
pline.  Their  convictions  of  duty  strengthened  as  difficulties  mul¬ 
tiplied  around  them,  so  that  what  at  hrst  would  have  terrified,  was 
Ultimately  encountered  as  a  necessary  homage  to  religious  truth. 
They  w^ere  frequently  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  involving  painful 
and  most  protracted  struggles,  but  the  steps  already  taken,  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  others,  and  these  again  led  on  by  an  unavoidable 
secjuence,  to  an  organization  which  betokened  a  permanent  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  hierarchy.  Both  Whitefield  and  Wesley  strug¬ 
gled  hard  against  this  tendency,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 
Concession  after  concession  was  wrung  from  them,  and  the  farther 
they  proceeded,  the  stronger  became  their  conviction  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  what  they  had  previously  done. 

One  of  the  points  at  which  they  long  stumbled  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  lay  agency,  and  in  this  the  acute  and  unfettered  mind  of 
Lc^dy  Huntingdon  took  the  lead.  Mr.  Maxfield  having  been  left 
by  Mr.  Wesley  to  conduct  the  prayer-meetings  of  his  flock  in 
London,  was  encouraged  by  her  ladyship  to  expound  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  the  people.  ‘  The  first  time  I  made  him  expound,*  she 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  ‘  expecting  little  from  him,  I 
‘  Silt  over  against  him,  and  thought  what  a  powTr  of  God  must  be 
‘  with  him,  to  make  me  give  attention  to  him.  But  before  he  had 
‘  gone  over  one-fifth  part,  any  one  that  had  seen  me  w’ould  have 
‘  thought  I  had  been  made  of  wood  or  stone ;  so  quite  immoveable 
‘  1  botli  felt  and  looked.  His  power  in  prayer  is  quite  extraor- 
*  dinary.  To  deal  plainly,  I  could  either  talk  or  write  for  an 
‘  hour  about  him.*  From  expounding  to  preaching  was  an  easy 
step,  and  ‘  the  Lord  so  blessed  his  w’ord,  tliat  many  were  not  only 
‘  deeply  awakened  and  brought  to  repentance,  but  W’cre  also  made 
‘  happy  in  a  consciousness  of  pardon.*  John  Wesley  retained  too 
much  of  the  state  priest  to  regard  such  proceedings  with  com¬ 
placency.  Complaints  were  forwarded  to  him  by  many  of  his 
friends,  who  urged  his  immediate  return  to  London.  With  this 
request  he  complied.  His  mother,  ‘a  woman  of  deep  piety, 
‘strong  sense,  and  sound  judgment  in  the  things  of  God,*  per¬ 
ceiving,  on  his  arrival,  that  he  w’as  discomposed,  inquired  the 
cause,  to  whom  he  warmly  replied,  ‘Thomas  Maxfield  has  turned 
’•preacher,  1  find.*  T'he  aged  saint  looking  seriously  at  her  son. 
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rejoined,  ‘John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments •  have  been;  you 
‘  cannot  suspect  me  of  favoring  readily  any  thing  of  this  kind ; 

‘  but  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young  man,  for 
‘  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what 
‘  have  been  the  fruits  of  his  preaching,  and  hear  him  also  your- 
‘  self.’  The  advice  was  taken,  and  so  complete  was  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  Wesley,  that  he  exclaimed,  ‘It  is  the  Lord;  let  him  do 
‘  what  seemeth  Him  good.’  Thus  was  the  prejudice  of  the  priest 
mastered,  by  the  power  with  which  llie  disciple  spake. 

The  lepil  position  of  the  Methodists  as  a  body  of  dissenters, 
was  forced  on  them  by  the  rude  violence  with  which  their  persons 
and  property  were  assailed.  In  conformity  with  the  ecclesiastu^l  pre¬ 
possessions  of  their  leaders,  they  shrunk  from  availing  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act,  lest  they  should  thereby 
be  identified  with  the  Dissenting  communities.  But  the  folly  of  their 
enemies,  by  leaving  them  no  alternative,  overcame  their  scruples. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  their  seeking  the  protection  of  this 
statute,  was  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Though  their  loyalty  was 
undoubted  by  the  government,  base  attempts  were  made  by  their 
enemies  to  raise  popular  clamor  against  them.  They  were  re¬ 
presented  by  the  clergy  and  others  as  concealed  Papists,  and 
were  affirmed  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  Pretender.  In 
consequence  of  these  rumours,  many  of  their  assemblies  were 
broken  in  upon,  their  persons  were  rudely  assaulted,  and  the 
edifices  in  which  they  worshipped  were  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion. 

*  i\Ir.  Charles  Wesley  was  more  seriously  incommoded  by  the  impu- 
tation  of  disloyalty  than  his  brother,  or  Lady  Huntingdon.  When  he 
was  itinerating  in  Yorkshire,  an  accusation  was  laid  against  him  of 
having  spoken  treasonable  words,  and  witnesses  were  summoned  before 
the  Magistrates  at  Wakefield  to  depose  against  him.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  learnt  this  in  time  to  present  himself,  and  confront  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  He  had  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  call  home  his  banished 
ones ;  and  this  the  accusers  construed,  in  good  faith,  to  mean  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  The  words  would  have  had  that  meaning  from  the  mouth  of 
a  Jacobite.  But  Charles  Wesley,  with  perfect  sincerity,  disclaimed 
any  such  intention.  "  I  had  no  thought,'  he  said,  ‘  of  praying  for  the 
Pretender,  but  for  those  who  confess  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims 
upon  earth, — who  seek  a  country,  knowing  this  is  not  their  home, 
vou.  Sir,’  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  a  clergyman  upon  the  bench: 
‘  Y ou.  Sir,  know  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  us  as  captive  exiles,  who 
are  absent  from  the  Lord  while  present  in  the  body.  We  are  not  at 
home  till  we  are  in  heaven.’  The  magistrates  were  men  of  sense ; 
they  perceived  that  he  explained  himself  clearly — that  his  declarations 
were  frank  and  unequivocal,  and  they  avowed  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied. 

‘  These  aspersions  aggravated  the  odium  under  which  the  Methodists 
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were  now  laboring.  ‘  Every  Sunday/  says  Charles  Wesley,  ‘  damna¬ 
tion  is  denounced  against  all  who  hear  us ;  for  we  are  Papists,  Jesuists, 
seducers,  and  bringers  in  of  the  Pretender.  The  clergy  murmur  aloud 
at  the  number  of  communicants,  and  threaten  to  repel  them.'  He  was 
himself  repelled  at  Bristol,  with  circumstances  of  indecent  violence. 
In  many  places  they  were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rude  mob,  who 
had  not  yet  forgotten  the  art  of  disturbing  conventicles,  nor  entirely 
lost  the  relish  of  those  delights  which  they  enjoyed,  when  terrifying 
the  women  and  children  whom  they  found  in  those  assemblies.  It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  for  the  IMethodists,  either  to  endure  all  the 
injuries  which  the  nonconformists  suffered,  when  they  were  considered 
as  outlaws,  or  to  contradict  their  solemn  professions  of  indissoluble 
union  with  the  Established  Church,  by  classing  themselves  with  Dis¬ 
senters,  taking  refuge  under  the  Toleration  Act,  registering  their 
places  of  worship,  and  licensing  their  preachers,  as  that  Act  required. 
They  were  not  so  in  love  either  with  persecution,  or  the  Church  of 
England,  as  to  hesitate  long  between  the  unequal  alternatives ;  but 
instantly  became  Dissenters  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  order  to  become 
Christians  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

‘  It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  phenomenon  to  behold  a  whole  host  of 
persons,  who  rejected  the  name  of  Dissenters  as  an  unfounded  calumny, 
who  professed  themselves  the  truest  sons  of  the  Church ;  attached  to 
her  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  hierarchy ;  many  of  whom  retained, 
even  in  their  places  of  meeting,  her  liturgy  and  vestments,  and  who 
still  communicated  at  her  altars ;  yet  resorting  for  protection  to  an  Act 
passed  ‘  to  exempt  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England  from 
certain  pains  and  penalties.*  Had  they  professed  to  dissent,  it  would 
have  been  a  question  whether  the  Toleration  Act  could  have  afforded 
them  legal  protection ;  for  neither  this,  nor  any  other  law,  could  be 
intended  to  provide  for  all  possible  futurity,  and  to  gather  under  its 
wing  every  sect,  of  whatever  principles  and  practices,  which  might 
arise  in  the  revolution  of  ages.  But  when  the  IMethodists  declared 
they  were  not  Dissenters,  how  could  they  claim  the  advantage  of  an 
Act  made  to  protect  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Engliuid 
from  the  {lenalties  of  certain  laws  ? 

*  The  politic  conduct  of  the  government,  in  choosing  rather  to  give  a 
large  and  liberal  interpretation  to  the  Toleration  Act,  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  introducing  another,  w'as  a  grand  step  in  the  progress  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  ;  for  it  converted  this  law  into  a  much  more  extensive  and 
mighty  blessing  than  it  was  ever  designed  to  be.* — Ib.  pp.  68,  69. 

While  referring  to  the  persecution  endured  by  these  devoted 
men,  the  case  of  John  Neison  may  be  appropriately  introduced. 
'This  excellent  man  was  greatly  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  pale 
of  Methodism  in  Yorkshire,  and  became  in  consequence  an  object 
of  bitter  hatred  to  his  irreligious  neighbours.  The  following  nar- 
rativc  of  his  treatment  presents  the  common  features  of  religious 
persecution  : — unrelenting  hatred  on  the  one  hand,  and  unbending 
integrity  on  the  other.  The  conduct  of  his  wife  is  especially  de- 
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serving  of  notice,  and  displays  the  highest  traits  of  moral  heroism. 
When  will  the  world  learn  to  estimate  men  rightly  ? 

‘  The  vicar  of  Birstal^  which  was  John  Nelson’s  home  and  head¬ 
quarters,  thought  it  justifiable  to  rid  the  parish,  by  any  means,  of  a 
man  who  preached  with  more  zeal  and  more  effect  than  himself ;  and 
he  readily  consented  to  a  proposal  from  the  alehouse-keepers,  that  Nel¬ 
son  should  be  pressed  for  a  soldier,  a  custom  then  too  horribly  preva¬ 
lent,  as  the  pressing  of  sailors  was  at  a  much  later  period ;  for  as  fast 
as  he  made  converts  they  lost  customers.  He  was  pressed  accordingly, 
and  taken  before  the  commissioners  at  Halifax,  where  the  vicar  was 
one  of  the  bench ;  and  though  persons  enough  attended  to  speak  to  his 
character,  the  commissioners  said  they  had  heard  enough  ot  him  from 
the  minister  of  his  parish,  and  could  hear  nothing  more.  ‘  So,  gentle¬ 
men,  (said  Nelson,)  I  see  there  is  neither  law  nor  justice  for  a  man 
that  is  called  a  Methodist  ;*  and  addressing  the  vicar  by  his  name  he 
said,  *  What  do  you  know  of  me  that  is  evil  ?  Whom  have  I  de¬ 
frauded  ?  or  where  have  I  contracted  a  debt  that  I  cannot  pay  ?* 

*  You  have  no  visible  means  of  getting  your  living,*  was  the  reply.  He 
answered,  ‘  I  am  as  able  to  get  my  living  with  my  hands  as  any  man 
of  my  trade  in  England  is,  and  you  know  it.’  But  all  remonstrances 
were  in  vain ;  he  was  marched  off  to  Bradford,  and  there,  by  order  of 
the  commissioners,  put  in  -the  dungeon,  where  there  was  not  even  a 
stone  to  sit  on. 

'John  Nelson  had  as  high  a  spirit  and  as  brave  a  heart  as  ever 
Englishman  was  blessed  with,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  good 
offices  of  many  zealous  friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  some  to  whom  he 
was  a  stranger.  A  soldier  had  offered  security  for  him,  and  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Bradford,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Methodists,  had,  from 
mere  feelings  of  humanity,  offered  to  give  security  for  him  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  l)ed.  His  friends  brought  him  candles,  and 
meat,  and  water,  which  they  put  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  they 
sang  hymns  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night — they  without  and  he  within. 
A  poor  fellow  was  with  him  in  this  miserable  place  who  might  have 
been  starved  if  Nelson’s  friends  had  not  brought  food  for  him  also.  At 
four  in  the  morning  his  wife,  who  had  profited  by  her  husband's  lessons, 
came  to  the  prison-door,  and,  instead  of  bewailing  for  him  and  herself, 
said  to  him  through  the  keyhole  : — 

'  *  Fear  not ;  the  cause  is  God’s  for  which  you  are  here,  and  he  will 
plead  it  himself :  therefore  be  not  concerned  about  me  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  he  that  feeds  the  young  ravens  will  be  mindful  of  us.  He 
will  give  you  strength  for  your  day,  and  after  we  have  suffered  a  while 
he  will  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  our  souls,  and  then  bring  us 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest.* 

'  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  marched  under  a  guard  to  Leeds ; 
the  other  pressed  men  were  ordered  to  the  alehouse,  but  he  was  sent 
to  prison,  and  there  he  thought  of  the  poor  pilgrims  who  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  their  progress  ;  for  the  people  came  in  crowds  and  looked  at 
him  through  the  iron  grate :  some  pitied  and  others  reviled  him.  The 
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gaolar  admitted  his  friends  to  see  him,  and  a  bed  was  sent  to  him  by 
some  compassionate  person,  when  he  must  otherwise  have  slept  upon 
damp  straw. 

‘  On  the  following  day  he  was  marched  to  York : 

*  '  We  were  guarded  through  the  city,  (he  says,)  but  it  was  as  if 
hell  were  moved  from  beneath  to  meet  me  at  my  coming.  The  streets 
and  windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted  and  huzzaed  as  if  I 
had  been  one  that  had  laid  waste  the  nation.  But  the  Lord  made 
my  brow  like  brass,  so  that  1  could  look  upon  them  as  grasshoppers, 
and  pass  through  the  city  as  if  there  had  been  none  in  it  but  God  and 
myself.' 

‘  Lots  were  cast  for  him  at  the  guard-house,  and  when  it  was  thus 
determined  which  captain  should  have  him,  he  was  offered  money, 
which  he  refused  to  take,  and  for  this  they  bade  the  serjeanl  handcuff 
him  and  send  him  to  prison.  The  handcuffs  were  not  put  on,  but  he 
HTis  kept  three  days  in  prison,  where  he  preached  to  the  poor  repro¬ 
bates  among  whom  he  was  thrown  ;  and,  wretches  as  they  were,  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  that  was  good,  and  abandoned  to  all  that  was  evil,  the 
intrepidity  of  the  man  who  reproved  them  for  their  blasphemies,  and 
the  sound  reason  which  appeared  amidst  all  the  entliusiasm  of  his  dis- 
course  were  not  without  effect.  Strangers  brought  him  food ;  his  wife 
also  followed  him  here,  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on  and  suffer  every 
thing  bravely  for  conscience’  sake.  On  the  third  day  a  court-martial 
was  held,  and  he  was  guarded  to  it  by  a  file  of  musketeers  \vith  their 
bayonets  fixed.  When  the  court  asked  ‘  What  is  this  man’s  crime 
the  answer  was,  *  This  is  the  Methodist  preacher,  and  he  refuses  to 
take  money.'  Upon  which  they  turned  to  him  and  said,  '  Sir,  you  need 
not  find  fault  with  us,  for  we  must  obey  our  orders,  which  are  to  make 
you  act  as  a  soldier ;  you  are  delivered  to  us,  and  if  you  have  not  jus¬ 
tice  done  you,  we  cannot  help  it.'  When  Nelson  plainly  told  them  he 
would  not  fight  because  it  was  against  his  way  of  thinking,  and  when 
lie  again  refused  the  money,  which  by  their  bidding  was  offered  to 
him,  they  told  him  that  if  he  ran  away  he  would  be  just  as  liable  to 
suffer  as  if  he  had  tiiken  it.  He  replied,  '  If  I  cannot  be  discharged 
lawfully  I  shall  not  run  away  ;  if  I  do,  punish  me  as  you  please.'  He 
was  then  sent  to  his  quarters,  where  his  arms  and  accoutrements  were 
brought  to  him  and  put  on.  ‘  Why  do  you  gird  me,’  said  he,  *  with 
these  ^varlike  habiliments  }  I  am  a  man  averse  to  war,  and  shall  not 
fight  but  under  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Captain  of  my  salvation ;  the 
wea])ons  he  gives  me  are  not  carnal  like  these.’  He  must  bear  these, 
they  told  him,  till  he  could  get  his  discharge.  To  this  he  made  an¬ 
swer,  that  he  would  bear  them  as  a  cross,  and  use  them  as  far  as  he 
could  without  defiling  his  conscience,  which  he  would  not  do  for  any 
man  on  earth. 

‘  There  was  a  spirit  in  all  this  which,  when  it  had  ceased  to  excite 
ridicule  from  his  comrades,  obtained  respect.  He  had  as  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  exhorting  and  preaching  as  he  could  desire  ;  he  distributed 
also  the  little  books  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  printed  to  explain  and  vin¬ 
dicate  the  tenets  of  the  Methodists,  and  was  as  actively  employed  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  os  if  he  had  been  his  own 
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master.  At  last  the  ensign  of  his  company  sent  for  him,  and,  accosting 
him  with  an  execration,  swore  he  would  have  no  preaching  nor  praying 
in  the  regiment.  ‘  Then,  sir,'  said  John,  ‘  you  ought  to  have  no 
swearing  nor  cursing  either,  for  sure  l.have  as  much  right  to  pray  and 
preach  as  you  have  to  curse  and  swear.'  Upon  this  the  brutal  ensign 
swore  that  he  should  be  Hedged  for  what  he  had  done.  '  Let  God  look 
to  that,*  was  the  resolute  man’s  reply ;  *  the  cause  is  his ;  but  if  you 
do  not  leave  off  cursing  and  swearing  it  will  be  worse  with  you  than 
with  me.'  The  ensign  then  bade  the  corporal  put  that  fellow  in  prison 
directly,  and  when  the  corporal  said  he  must* not  carry  a  man  to  prison 
unless  he  gave  in  his  crime  with  him,  he  told  him  it  was  for  diso^ying 
orders.  To  prison,  therefore.  Nelson  was  taken,  to  his  heart’s  content, 
and  after  eight-and-forty  hours'  confinement  was  brought  before  the 
major,  who  asked  him  what  he  had  been  put  in  confinement  for.  *  For 
warning  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,’  he  replied ;  ‘  and  if 
that  be  a  crime  1  shall  commit  it  again,  unless  you  cut  my  tongue  out ; 
for  it  is  better  to  die  than  disobey  God.’  The  major  told  him,  if  that 
were  all  it  was  no  crime ;  when  he  had  done  his  duty  he  might  preach 
as  much  as  he  liked,  but  he  must  make  no  mobs.  And  then,  wishing 
all  men  were  like  him,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  quarters. 

'  Lady  Huntingdon  exerted  all  her  influence  to  obtain  his  discharge. 
By  means  of  her  acquaintance  with  Judith,  Dowager  Countess  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  she  obtained  an  interview  with  her  step^ii,  Charles,  fourth 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  his 
Majesty’s  forces.  On  a  faithful  representation  of  the  case,  his  lord- 
ship  assured  Lady  Huntingdon  that  those  for  whom  she  had  interested 
herself  should  be  set  at  liberty  in  a  few  days.  This  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  Nelson  by  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  while  her  ladyship 
wrote  to  inform  Mr.  Ingham,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  procuring 
his  enlargement,  of  the  success  of  her  application. 

‘  On  the  28th  of  July,  John  Nelson  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the  day 
after  his  release  from  captivity  he  preached  at  Newcastle.  His  com- 
panion,  Thomas  Beard,  who  had  been  pressed  for  the  same  reason, 
would  probably  have  been  discharged  also,  but  the  consequence  of  his 
cruel  and  illegal  impressment  had  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind  ;  after  venisec¬ 
tion  ill  performed,  the  lancet  wound  in  his  arm  festered  and  mortifled ; 
the  limb  was  amputated,  and  he  died  soon  after  the  operation  !' 

— Ib.  pp.  255 — 259. 

The  Welsh  magistrates  exceeded  even  those  of  England  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  proceedings  against  the  Methodists.  ‘  The 
‘gentlemen  in  part  of  Brecknockshire  and  Carmarthenshire,*  says 
Howell  Harris,  ‘hunt  us  like  partridges;  but  still  the  work  pros- 
‘  pers.*  The  old  spirit  of  the  cavalier  faction  was  now  as  rife  as 
ever,  and  found  a  befitting  and  thorough-going  disciple  in  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  The  intemperate  conduct  of  this 
magistrate  was  at  length  represented  to  tlie  government,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  return  the  nnes  he  had  exacted  from  his  poorer 
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but  more  reli^ous  neighbours.  The  following  brief  extract  fur¬ 
nishes  a  pleasing  instance  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  rising  superior  to 
the  prejudices  of  its  class. 

*  All  the  Welsh  magistrates,  however,  were  not  alike  culpable. 
Howell  Harris  being  once  expected  near  Garth,  in  Breconshire,  the 
residence  of  Marmaduke  Gwynne,  Esq.,  that  gentleman,  alarmed  at 
the  reports  he  had  heard  respecting  him,  determined,  as  a  magistrate,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  proceedings.  Regarding  him  as  an  incendiary  in 
Church  and  State,  Mr.  Gwynne  prepared  himself  for  an  open  attack, 
but  said  to  his  lady,  on  going  out,  ‘  Til  hear  the  man  myself,  before  I 
commit  him.’  Accordingly,  he  made  one  of  the  congregation,  eagerly 
waiting  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  that  might  be  construed  into  a  charge 
against  the  preacher.  He  had  also  the  Riot  Act  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  was  prepared  to  read,  and  thus  disperse  the  people.  Mr.  Harris’s 
sermon,  however,  was  so  truly  evangelical,  so  calculated  to  arouse  the 
careless,  to  alarm  the  wicked,  and  to  encourage  the  penitent,  and  his 
manner  so  zealous  and  affectionate,  that  Mr.  Gwynne  thought  he  re¬ 
sembled  one  of  the  apostles.  He  was  so  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
doctrines,  and  of  the  benevolence  of  his  motives,  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
discourse,  he  went  up  to  him,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  told  him  how 
much  he  had  been  misled  by  slanderous  reports,  avowed  tbe  intention 
he  had  formed  of  committing  him,  asked  his  pardon,  and,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  assembly,  entreated  him  to  accompany  him  back  to  Garth 
to  supper. 

^The  authority  and  countenance  of  Mr.  Gwynne  and  his  family 
now  became  highly  important  to  tbe  cause  of  religion.  Regardless  of 
public  and  private  censure,  he  openly  stood  up  in  Mr.  Harris’s  de¬ 
fence,  and  made  use  of  his  extensive  influence  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  the  gospel.  One  of  his  daughters  was  soon  after  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley.* — Ib.  pp.  110,  111. 

By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  October  13,  1746, 
the  means  of  the  countess  were  rather  enlarged  than  otherwise. 
The  entire  management  of  her  children  and  their  fortunes  was 
devolved  on  her  by  the  will  of  his  lordship,  and  she  faithfully 
discharged  the  trust  Her  solicitude,  however,  was  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  her  social  duties,  but  embraced  a  much  wider  range, 
and  was  uniformly  regulated  by  a  devout  reference  to  the 
divine  honor.  ‘  Become  her  own  mistress,’  remarks  her  biogra¬ 
pher,  ‘  by  the  demise  of  his  lordship,  she  resolved  to  devote  her- 
‘  self  wholly  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  to  the  souls  redeemed 
‘  by  his  blood.’  To  this  resolution  she  steadily  adhered 
with  an  untiring  zeal  and  catholicity  of  spirit  seldom 
equalled.  Firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  she 
was  yet  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  various  members  of  the 
Dissenting  body,  and  encouraged  their  labors  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  of  her  means.  *  Her  generous  heart  never  confined  truth 
‘  and  goodness  to  one  particular  sect,  nor  in  any  other  respect 
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‘  appeared  bigoted  to  that,  or  uncharitable  to  those  who  differed 
‘  from  her/  Her  great  concern  was  to  multiply  the  number  of 
the  fuitliful,  and  the  means  she  employed  to  accomplish  this 
object,  was  the  encouragement  of  a  scriptural  and  laborious 
ministry.  Her  house  was  opened  for  religious  worship,  and  the 
great  and  the  noble  were  invited  to  attend.  Mr.  Whitefield,  as 
one  of  her  chaplains,  was  frequently  employed  in  preaching  to 
her  illustrious  guests,  and  his  ministry  was  happily  succeeded  to 
the  conversion  of  many. 

*  IMy  hands/  says  this  unrivalled  preacher,  '  have  been  full  of  work, 
and  I  have  been  among  great  company.  A  Privy  Counsellor  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  others,  with  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
favorites,  dined  and  drank  tea  with  me  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  I 
preached  twice  at  Lady  Huntingdon’s  to  several  of  the  nobility.  In 
the  morning  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  present ;  in  the  evening  the 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  All  behaved  quite  well,  and  were  in  some  degree 
affected.  Lord  Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and  said,  ‘  Sir,  I  will  not 
tell  you  what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you,'  or  words  to 
this  purpose.  He  conversed  with  me  freely  afterwards.  Lord  Boling¬ 
broke  was  much  moved,  and  desired  1  would  come  and  see  him  the 
next  morning.  1  did,  and  his  lordship  behaved  with  great  candor  and 
frankness.  All  accepted  of  my  sermons,  and  seemed  surprised,  but 
pleased.  Thus  the  world  turns  round ;  ‘  In  all  time  of  my  wealth, 
good  Lord,  deliver  me.*  ’ — Ib.  p.  90. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  Mr. 
Whitefield’s  ministry,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  such  men  as 
Lords  Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  frequent 
hearers.  But  such  w'as  the  fact,  and  hopes  were  occasionally 
indulged  by  Lady  Huntingdon  and  others,  of  their  having  re¬ 
ceived  religious  benefit.  ‘  You  may  command  my  pen  when  you 
‘  will,*  said  the  latter  of  these  noblemen  to  her  ladyship,  ‘  it  shall 
‘  be  drawn  in  your  service.  For,  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  true, 
‘  I  shall  have  little  apprehension  of  maintaining  the  doctrines  of 
‘  predestination  and  grace,  against  all  your  revilers.*  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  add  that  these  hopes  were  illusive,  and  that  the  noblemen 
in  question,  with  others  similarly  circumstanced,  retained  through 
life  the  pernicious  principles  which,  have  associated  their  names 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  our  holy  faith. 

The  infidelity  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  mutilated  form  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  was  daily  con¬ 
versant  He  was  disgusted  by  the  worldly-mindedness  and 
ambition  of  the  clergy,  and  thus  learnt  to  despise  the  faith  of 
which  they  were  the  accredited  expounders.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion  when  sitting  at  his  house  at  Battersea, 
reading  Calvin's  Institutes,  he  received  a  visit  from  Dr.  Church, 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
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‘  After  the  usual  salutations,  he  asked  the  doctor  if  he  could  guess 
what  the  l)ook  was  which  then  lay  before  him ;  ‘  and  which/  says  L(»rd 
Bolingbroke,  ‘  I  have  been  studying  '  No,  really,  my  lord,  I  cannot,’ 
quoth  the  doctor.  *  It  is  Calvin’s  Institutes,*  said  Lord  Bolingbroke  ; 
*  What  do  you  think  of  these  matters  ?*  doctor.  ‘  Oh,  my  lord,  we 
don't  think  about  such  antiquated  stuff ;  we  teach  the  plain  doctrines 
of  virtue  and  morality,  and  have  long  laid  aside  those  abstruse  points 
about  grace.*  *  Look  you,  doctor,*  said  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ^  you  know 
I  don't  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  divine  revelation  ;  but  they  who  do, 
can  never  defend  it  on  any  principles  but  the  doctrine  of  grace.  To 
say  truth,  I  have  at  times  b^n  almost  persuaded  to  believe  it  upon  this 
view  of  things ;  and  there  is  one  argument  which  has  gone  very  fur 
with  me  in  behsdf  of  its  authenticity,  which  is,  that  the  belief  in  it 
exists  u^n  earth,  ev§n  when  committed  to  the  care  of  such  as  you, 
who  pretend  to  believe  it,  and  yet  deny  the  only  principles  on  which  it 
is  defensible.’  — Ib.  p.  179. 


The  readers  of  ‘  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  *  will  remember 
the  scene  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court,  so  graphically 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  where  Jeanie  Deans  is  introduced 
to  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  Lady  Suffolk,  the  mistress  of 
George  II.  The  following  anecdote  of  this  court  lady  evinces 
the  searching  nature  of  Whitefield’s  preaching,  and  the  power  of 
conscience  over  a  guilty  mind. 


‘  Mr.  Whitefield’s  lectures  to  the  ‘brilliant  circle’ at  Lady  Hun¬ 
tingdon’s  were  evidently  as  faithful  as  they  were  eloquent.  The  well- 


*  Several  instances  of  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  arc  given,  in  the.  course  of  these  volumes.  We  can 
make  rwm  only  for  one.  Dr.  Conyers,  a  clergyman  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  though  scrupulous  in  thediscliargcof  Ins  clerical  duties,  was  for  some 
time  a  stranger  to  vital  godliness,  and  ignorant  of  the  true  way  of  salvation. 
After  passing  through  a  series  of  mental  conflicts  he  liappily  obtained  peace 
in  a  believing  apprehension  of  the  truth.  Sometime  after  his  change  of  views, 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  a  visitation  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  clergymen  looked  forward  to  this  service  with  intense  interest,  re¬ 
marking  that  *  if  he  should  dare  to  preach  his  Methodism  in  the  presence  of 
his  Qraee,  his  gown  would  soon  be  stripped  over  his  ears.* 

‘  During  his  discourse,  the  beclouded  countenances  of  his  clerical  liearers 
indicated  that  the  important  doctrine  which  he  proved  and  enforced  was 
extremely  offensive,  and  when  the  service  was  concluded,  as  he  was  in  the 
street  in  conversation  with  several  farmers.  Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of 
York,  advanced  and  accosted  him  as  follows : — ‘  Well,  Conyers,  you  have 
given  us  a  fine  sermon  !’ — ‘  1  am  glad  (said  the  doctor)  it  meets  the  approba- 
Uon  of  your  Orace.*^  ‘  Approbation  !  approbation  !  (replied  the  Archbishop) 
if  you  go  on  preacliing  such  »tujf  you  will  drive  all  your  parish  mad.  Were 
you  to  inculcate  the  morality  of  Socrates,  it  would  do  more  good  than  cant¬ 
ing  about  the  new  birth.’  His  Grace  immediately  walked  off  without  waiting 
for  a  reply.’ — lb.  p.  2ft0. 
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kno^vn  Countess  of  Suffolk  found  them  so.  Lady  Rockingham  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Lady  Huntingdon  to  admit  this  beauty  to  hear  her  chaplain ; 
he,  however,  knew  nothing  of  her  presence :  he  drew  his  bow  at  a 
venture,  but  every  arrow  seemed  aimed  at  her.  She  just  managed  to 
sit  out  the  service  in  silence,  and  when  Mr.  Whitefield  retired  she 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  abused  Lady  Huntingdon  to  her  face,  and 
denounced  the  sermon  as  a  deliberate  attack  on  herself.  In  vain  her 
sister-in-law.  Lady  Betty  Germain,  tried  to  appease  the  beautiful  fury, 
or  to  explain  her  mistake — in  vain  old  Lady  Eleanor  Bertie  and  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Ancaster,  both  relatives  of  Lady  Suffolk,  com¬ 
manded  her  silence  ;  she  maintained  that  she  had  been  insulted.  She 
was  compelled,  however,  by  her  relatives  who  were  present,  to  apologize 
to  Lady  Huntingdon  :  having  done  this  with  a  bad  grace,  the  mortified 
beauty  left  the  place,  to  return  no  more.’ — lb.  p.  99. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  labors  of  the  early  Methodists  were 
regarded  with  great  mistrust  by  many  Dissenters,  and  that  some 
members  of  that  body  did  not  hesitate  to  express  very  strong  and 
unqualified  disapprobation  of  their  proceedings.  Various  causes 
contributed  to  this,  and  the  interests  of  truth  require,  that  the  facts 
pertaining  to  this  portion  of  our  history  should  be  frankly  stated.  A 
lethargy  had  in  truth  come  over  the  Dissenting  body.  The  zeal 
of  their  fathers  had  been  suffered  to  evaporate,  and  a  cold,  lifeless 
orthodoxy  in  some,  and  an  abandonment  of  evangelical  views — 
more  or  less  decided — in  others,  had  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
miserable  listlessness  and  inaction.  The  lax  discipline  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  the  numerous  endowments  with  which 
a  misjudging  piety  had  cursed  them,  greatly  contributed  to  this 
state  of  things.  There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  warm 
blood  of  Methodism,  and  the  well  moulded,  but  almost  lifeless 
form  of  regular  dissent  The  ministers  of  the  latter  were  too 
prudent  too  worldly-wise,  to  admire  the  energy  or  to  sanction  the 
irregularities  of  the  former.  They  had  their  own  rules,  they 
cherished  the  pride  of  their  own  order,  and  looked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  more  adventurous  and  less  compromising  measures  of 
these  new  seceders  from  the  hierarchy.  Even  Dr.  Watts  partook, 
for  a  season,  of  such  feelings.  Mixing  little  with  mankind,  his 
charitable  judgment  was  misled  by  the  unfavorable  reports  which 
w’ere  brought  to  him ;  and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  was 
honorably  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  in  the  following 
singular  style  :  ‘  I  am  sorry  that  since  your  departure  I  have  had 

*  many  questions  asked  me  about  your  preaching  at  the  Taber- 
‘  nacle,  and  sinking  the  character  of  a  minister,  and  especially  of 
‘  a  tutor,  among  the  Dissenters,  so  low  thereby.  I  find  many  of 

*  your  friends  entertain  this  idea ;  but  1  can  give  no  answer,  as 

*  not  knowing  how  much  you  have  been  engaged  there.  I  pray 
^  God  to  guard  against  every  temptation.’  Happily  these  preju- 
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dices  were  short-lived,  and  the  free  circulation  given  to  truth  hy 
the  inartificial  character  of  Dissenting  communities,  speedily 
led  to  a  more  correct  and  approving  estimate  of  the  new  agency 
that  was  at  work.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  some  feelings  of 
mistrust  and  jealousy  should  be  awakened  by  the  earlier  move¬ 
ments  of  Methodism ;  but  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  voluntary 
churches  of  England,  it  bespeaks  the  freedom  of  their  energies, 
their  power  of  purging  themselves  from  whatever  is  noxious,  and 
of  attracting  whatever  is  good,  that  they  speedily  fraternized  with 
the  new  societies,  rejoiced  in  the  virtues  and  success  of  their 
founders,  and  prepared  themselves  to  emulate  their  zeal.  ‘  Such 
‘  my  lady,’  said  Dr.  Watts  to  the  countess,  when  better  informed 
of  the  proceedings  of  his  brethren,  ‘are  the  fruits  that  will  ever 
‘  follow  the  faithful  proclamation  of  divine  mercy ;  the  Lord  our 
‘  God  will  crown  his  message  with  success,  and  give  it  an  abun- 
‘dant  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  men.’ 

The  interest  of  these  volumes  is  derived  greatly  from  the  light 
which  they  throw,  on  the  views  and  early  labors  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Estiiblished  Church.  We  are  per- 

5 letually  meeting  with  Hervey,Venn,  Berridge,  llomaine,  Walker, 
'letcher,  Grimshaw,  Newton,  Milner,  and  others,  and  our  spirits 
are  refreshed  by  the  association.  Much  as  we  value  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  dissent,  we  know  also  how  to  value, — and  our  hearts  tell 
us  we  know  also  how  to  love — such  men  as  we  have  named. 
They  were  Churchmen,  but  they  were  not  bigots,  and  in  the 
light  of  their  Christian  excellence,  and  the  beneficence  of  their 
exhausting  labors,  ‘  we  rejoice,  yea  and  w'lW  rejoice.’  Between 
such  men  and  the  evangelicals  of  the  present  day,  points  of  con- 
tntst  are  more  obvious  than  those  of  comparison.  But  enough  of 
this,  it  is  an  ungrateful  theme,  not  to  be  pursued  at  present.  We 
must,  however,  detain  our  readers,  while  we  attempt  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  one  or  two  of  these  estimable  men  from  unmerited 
reproach. 

‘  Siive  me  from  my  friends,’  says  the  Spanish  proverb ;  and 
its  si^nificancy  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  these 
worthies.  The  biographers  of  Venn,  Walker,  and  others,  have 
labored  to  clear  their  memory  from  the  stigma  of  ecclesiastical 
irregularities,  affirming  that  they  were  in  nowise  indebted  to  the 
instrumentality  of  the  great  Methodist  leaders,  but  that  the  revival 
in  the  Established  Church,  of  which  they  were  the  honored  agents, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  perfectly  independent  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  divine  grace.  In  defiance  of  the  evidence  of  facts,  and 
the  admission  of  the  parties  themselves,  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  was  ‘  confined  to 
‘  tlieir  own  followers,* and  was  only  ‘manifested  in  the  extension 
‘of  Methodism.*  The  ignorance  evinced  by  such  statements  is 
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equalled  only  bv  the  illiberality  and  petty  partizanship  which 
dicUite  them,  and  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  the  history 
of  the  times. 

‘  If,  in  its  commencement,  Methodism  meant  any  thing  definite,  it 
meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  Christianity  in  its  life  and  jwwer. 
The  term,  from  the  beginning,  wiis  applied  not  so  much  to  a  j>eculiar 
system,  as  to  a  class  of  character.  It  was  invariably  employed  to  de¬ 
signate  all  that  was  sincere  and  spiritual  in  religion.  It  thus  became 
the  badge  of  serious  piety  and  Christian  zeal  wherever  they  appeared. 
Mr.  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  by  their  incessant  itinerancy,  obtained 
a  sort  of  ubiquity  in  the  land,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  was  almost 
every  where  visible.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a  Ixdd  man,  who  will 
maintain  that  their  instrumentality  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the 
revival  of  religion  in  the  Church.  Many  of  the  more  pious  of  the 
clergy  lived  among  the  disciples  of  JMethodism,  and  some  of  them  be¬ 
longed  to  Methodist  families,  and  were  the  personal  friends  of  the  great 
leaders  of  both  connexions. 

'  One  thing,  however,  is  too  ^vell  known  to  admit  of  dispute,  that 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  IMessrs.  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and 
the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  their  ministry,  the  public  atten* 
tion  had  in  no  degree  been  called  to  any  description  of  ministers  in  the 
Establishment,  who  inculcated  the  evangelical  doctrines  and  excited 
observation  by  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  It  was  not  until  several  years 
after  the  former  had  become  extensively  known,  Iwth  by  their  preach¬ 
ing  and  writings,  that  a  few  individuals  of  the  clergy  were  recognized 
as  having  embraced  similar  sentiments,  and  as  being  zealously  and 
successfully  employed  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance.* 

— Ib.  pp.  221,  222. 


Mr.  Venn,  in  common  with  many  of  his  clerical  brethren,  fre- 
auently  preached  at  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  a  fact  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  the  charge  of  irregularity.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  he  repented  of  having  done  so,  and  discontinued  the  practice. 
‘  Induced,’  says  his  son,  ‘  by  the  hope  of  doing  good,  my  father, 

*  in  certain  instances,  preached  in  unconsecrated  places.  But 

*  having  acknowledged  this,  it  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  state 

*  that  he  was  no  advocate  for  irregularity  in  others ;  that  when  he 
‘  afterwards  considered  it  in  its  different  bearings  and  connexions, 
‘  he  lamented  that  he  had  given  way  to  it,  and  restrained  several 
‘  other  persons  from  such  acts  by  the  most  cogent  arguments.* 
On  this  singular  statement,  with  the  suspicious  concealment  of 
Mr.  Venn’s  correspondence  with  the  leading  Methodists,  of  which 
his  son  has  been  guilty,  the  biographer  of  Lady  Huntingdon  re¬ 
marks, 

*  At  w'hat  precise  time  Mr.  Venn  ceased  to  be  guilty  of  these  very 
objectionable  irregularities,  over  which  his  son  was  so  solicitous  to  draw 
the  veil,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  During  a  period  of  consider- 
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ably  more  than  thirty  years,  he  continued  in  the  same  undeviating  line 
in  which  he  had  commenced  as  curate  of  Clapham,  in  17^5,  when  his 
eyes  first  opened  to  the  truth.  From  that  time  to  his  acceptance  of 
the  living  of  Huddersfield,  17f>8,  he  was  frequent  in  preaching  and 
administering  the  sacrament  at  Lady  Huntingdon’s  house  in  London, 
Clifton,  and  other  places.  While  at  Huddersfield  and  Yelling,  he 
continued  his  faithful  ministrations  in  her  ladyship’s  chapels,  in  private 
houses^  and  occasionally  in  the  open  air,  till  some  unpleasant  litigations 
about  the  year  17B2,  obliged  him  and  other  beneficed  clergymen  re¬ 
luctantly  to  withdraw  their  services  from  her  ladyship.  But  he  still 
continued  the  irregular  practice  of  preaching  in  barns  and  other  un¬ 
consecrated  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Y elling,  and  at  Surrey  and  Orange 
Street  chapels,  in  London,  up  to  the  year  1780,  and  within  a  very 
short  time  of  his  death,  when  inability y  and  not  disinclination,  obliged 
him  to  cease  from  labor. 

‘  This  view  of  Mr.  Venn’s  conduct  being  considered  as  offensive,  his 
descendants  have  put  forth  their  o^vn  representations  of  these  matters. 
Both  accounts  cannot  possibly  be  true.  To  what  then  can  such  con¬ 
tradictions  tend?  The  fact  is,  the  descendants  of  the  worthy  Venn 
dread  the  charge  of  irregularity,  and  are  studious  to  wipe  him  clean  of 
the  '  odour  *  of  Methodism,  which  had  aspersed  him  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  close  of  his  ministerial  labors . 

*  ]Mr.  Venn  not  only  wished  Lady  Huntingdon  ‘  good  luck  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,*  but  supported  her  in  what  some  of  his  more  timid 
brethren  might  reckon  very  objectionabe  irregularities.  Inestimable 
woman  !  thou  art  gone  to  thy  rest,  and  whether  thy  Great  Master  will 
blame  or  praise  thee  for  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  men,  regularly  or 
irregularly,  is  now  no  longer  dubious.  Hypocrisy  itself  must  be 
ashamed  of  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Venn  ever  disapproved  or  discoun¬ 
tenanced  the  immensely  blessed  and  successful  efforts  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  her  crucified 
Lord. 

‘Nor  was  his  friendship  less  for  the  apostolic  Whitefield.  How 
highly  he  thought  of  him  his  own  account,  in  the  funeral  sermon  which 
he  preached  in  Lady  Huntingdon’s  Chapel  at  Bath,  will  best  tell. 
Such  unequivocal  and  decided  testimonies  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
dispute  on  the  subject.  They  are  not  the  friends  of  Mr.  Venn,  or  the 
truths  he  so  ably  defended,  who  would  cast  a  veil  over  those  he  most  ^ 
honored,  and  fear  to  have  him  associated  with  those  apostolic  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  is  singular  that  in  his  memoirs,  lately  published  by  his 
grandson,  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made  to  IMr.  Whitefield  or  the 
Messrs.  Wesley,  or  l\Ir.  Venn’s  connexion  and  correspondence  with 
those  great  men.  They  were  his  first  associates  when  he  came  to 
know  the  grace  of  God  in  Bath,  and  continued  his  intimates  to  the 
last.  His  acquaintance  with  Lady  Huntingdon  extended  through  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  time  a  very  intimate 
and  close  correspondence  took  place  between  them,  yet  not  one  single 
letter  has  ajjpeared  in  the  tcork  !  Need  we  mention  Mr.  Whitefield, 
Mr.  W’esley,  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  well-known  Howell  Harris,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Scott ;  some  of  Mr.  Venn’s  letters  to  those  apostolic  men  have 
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appcaireil  in  various  publications ;  he  loved  them,  he  venerated  them, 
and  did  not  disdain  to  labor  in  the  same  vineyard  with  them.* 

— Ib.  p.  292—294. 

A  still  grosser  inaccuracy — indicative  of  the  same  mean  spirit 
— is  committed  hy  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Venn,  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Milner,  of  whom  it  is  affirmed  that,  he  ‘  was  one  of  those  evange« 

‘  lical  laborers  who  derived  their  view  of  the  truth  directly  from 

♦  the  word  of  God,  who  are  independent  of  the  Methodists^  and 
♦nearly  contemporaneous  with  them.*  This  statement  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  truth,  for  Mr.  Milner  was  indebted  more 
directly,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  many  of  his  brethren 
to  this  very  source.  His  conversion  was  wrought  by  the  ministry 
of  the  students  sent  by  Lady  Huntingdon  from  Trevecca  to  Hull, 
and  he  never  shrank  from  acknowledging  the  fact  He  was  at 
this  time  a  mere  moral  preacher,  intent  on  literary  fame,  and  in 
high  favor  with  the  most  opulent  and  fashionable  people  of  the 
town.  But  God,  who  ♦  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 

♦  mercy,*  directed  him  to  the  preaching  of  the  despised  sectaries, 
and  the  word  came  with  power  to  his  heart  That  mysterious 
change,  at  which  the  world  laughs,  but  in  which  ♦  the  power  of 

♦  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,*  are  signally  evidenced,  passed  upon 
him.  He  received  the  impress  of  a  divine  hand,  ancl  came  forth 
to  the  service  of  his  gracious  master,  ♦  renewed  in  the  temper  and 
‘  spirit  of  his  mind.*  This  change  was  speedily  notified  to  Lady 
Huntingdon,  who,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Romaine  says,  ♦  I  have  some 
♦students  at  Hull  whose  ministry  has  been  remarkably  owned. 

♦  Dear  Mr.  Milner  writes  me  word  that  he  has  reason  to  bless 

♦  God  for  putting  it  into  my  heart  to  send  ministers  to  Hull,  as 

♦  the  plain  preadiing  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  not  with  words  and 

♦  reasoning  which  man*s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost 

♦  teacheth,  God  has  been  pleased  to  honor  and  bless,  in  convincing 

♦  him  of  the  great  necessity  he  was  under  of  securing  an  interest  in 

♦  Christ'  And  yet  this  is  the  man  of  whom  the  Rev.  Henry 
Venn  makes  the  assertion  we  have  quoted  above.  So  little  con¬ 
fidence  can  be  placed  in  the  representations  of  prejudiced  party 
writers. 

The  following  stricture  on  Dr.  Southey*8  allusion  to  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge,  one  of  the  most  eccentric,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  excellent  and  useful  men  of  his  day,  will  be  read  with  plea¬ 
sure.  It  was  an  unhappy  hour  for  the  Poet  Laureate  when  he 
undertook  to  write  the  Life  of  Wesley,  for  he  was  utterly  dis¬ 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  character  of  such  a  man.  He  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  malcing  a  readable  book,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  and  with  the  damage  of  his  own  reputation.  But  let  this 
pass. 
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‘  The  singular  style  of  Mr.  Berridge  has  led  Mr.  Southey  to  call 
him  a  '  buffoon  as  well  as  fanatic.*  He  was  neither.  Lady  Hunting¬ 
don  invited  him  repeatedly  to  meet  at  her  house  the  elegant  and  the 
courtly,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  called  him  an  ‘  angel  of  the  Church/ 
indeed  employing  him  repeatedly  as  his  own  substitute  at  Tottenham- 
court  Chaj^el  and  the  Tabernacle. 

‘  The  late  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  did  not  think  so,  when  he 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  Clare  Hall  did  not  think  him  either, 
when  it  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Everton.  But  his  office  of 
Moderator  is  abundant  proof  that  he  was  neither  a  buffoon  or  fanatic. 
Unhappily  for  Southey,  when  he  ventured  to  write  the  life  of  Wesley, 
he  was  ignorant  both  of  the  men  and  the  subject  he  handled.  Mr. 
Watson  has  taught  him  a  lesson  which  he  will  remember  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence  ;  and  the  exclamation  of  George  the  Fourth,  on 
the  perusal  of  ]Mr.  Watson’s  defence  of  Wesley — ‘  Oh  !  my  poor  P<»et 
Laureat !  my  |)oor  Poet  Laureat !’ — must  have  been  cutting  to  Southey. 
Berridge  was  not  such  a  buffoon  as  South,  nor  such  a  punster  as 
Donne,  nor  such  a  satirist  as  Lavington.  His  wit  never  w^ounded  a 
penitent,  nor  hardened  a  sinner.  It  disturbed  many  a  solemn  drone, 
and  mortified  the  self-righteous ;  but  it  never  intimidated  the  humble, 
nor  led  the  weak  to  confound  Methodism  with  hypocrisy.  He  was 
constitutionally  mercurial y  and  his  perfect  scholarship,  as  a  classic, 
enabled  him  to  give  jHnnt  to  piquant  thoughts :  for  he  was  equally 
familiar  with  Aristotelian  and  Aristophanic  Greek  ;  and  there  will 
be  some  buffoonery  whenever  the  latter  is  (understood.  He  did  not, 
however. 


'  Win  a  grin,  where  he  should  woo  a  soul.* 

He  often  caused  a  smile  that  he  might  create  a  tear :  a  hazardous,  if 
not  an  unwarrantable  experiment,  in  the  pulpit.  In  learning  he  was 
inferior  to  very  few  of  the  most  celebrated  sons  of  science  and  literature 
at  the  I^niversity  :  his  niasculine  ability,  his  uniform  sobriety,  and  long 
residence  at  college,  were  favorable  to  improvement ;  and  so  insatiable 
was  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  from  his  entrance  at  Clare  Hall  to 
his  acceptance  <»f  the  vicanige  of  Everton,  he  regularly  studied  fifteen 
hours  a  day  !  The  late  Mr.  Venn,  who  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  him  from  their  admission  into  college,  has  declared  ‘  that  he  was 
as  familiar  wdth  the  learned  languages  as  he  was  w’ith  his  mother- 
tongue.*  He  also  added — ‘  That  he  could  be  under  no  temptation  to 
court  respect  by  itinerant  preaching,  for  he  merited  and  enjoyed  that 
in  a  high  degree  among  all  ranks  of  the  literary  professions  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.*  * — Ib.  p.  307.  1 

Few  men,  even  of  the  best  class,  have  been  so  exempt  from 
the  lust  of  power  Jis  Mr.  Whitefield.  In  this  he  w’as  honorably 
superior  to  his  fellow  laborer,  Mr.  Weslev,  and  has  left  an  ex¬ 
ample  which,  within  proper  limits,  and  duly  regulated  by  a  regard 
to  the  divine  will,  is  worthy  of  universal  imitation.  ‘  I  am  sin- 
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‘  cere,*  he  remarked  in  1752,  ‘  when  1  profess  that  I  do  not  choose 
‘  to  set  myself  at  the  head  of  any  party.  .  .  For  I  am  a  debtor 
‘  to  all  of  every  denomination,  and  have  no  desijrn,  if  I  know  any 
‘  thing  of  this  desperately  wicked  tuid  deceitful  heart,  but  to  pro- 
‘  mote  the  common  salvation  of  mankind.  The  love  of  Christ 
‘  constrains  me  to  this.*  Shrinking  from  the  management  of  the 
societies  which  had  been  formed,  he  earnestly  solicited  Lady 
Huntingdon,  to  undertake  this  necessary,  but,  to  him  irksome 
task.  To  this  she  consented,  and  became  in  consequence  the 
recognized  head  of  the  connexion  since  known  by  her  name. 
Her  rank  and  influence,  combined  with  her  talents,  and  deep  fer¬ 
vent  piety,  naturally  pointed  her  out  for  the  station.  Doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  an  arrangement  which,  vested 
so  much  power  in  a  single  person — and  we  confess  to  entertain 
such — but,  on  the  supposition  of  the  plan  having  been  resolved 
on,  no  hesitation  can  be  felt  about  the  propriety  of  the  choice 
which  was  made. 

In  the  separation  which  took  place  between  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  Methodists,  the  countess  sided  witli  the  former. 
Her  view's  were  decidedly  Calvinistic,  while  the  whole  aim  of  her 
life  w^as  to  spread  the  gospel  amongst  impenitent  and  unbelieving 
men.  The  style  of  preaching,  therefore,  which  she  patronized, 
combined  qualities  wdiich  many  regard  as  incompatible.  The 
sovereignty  of  divine  grace  and  the  rreedom  of  human  action,  the 
certainty  of  salvation  to  the  elect,  and  the  ample  provision  made 
for  all,  were  the  topics  most  prominent  in  the  ministrations  of  her 
agents.  Some  of  them  w'ere  too  partially  informed,  and  too  little 
accustomed  to  patient  and  consecutive  thought,  to  see  the  beauti¬ 
ful  harmony  and  legitimate  tendencies  of  each  of  these  doctrines. 
Occasional  excesses  were  therefore  committed.  One  truth  was 
made  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  another,  and  the  scriptural 
Calvinism  of  the  countess,  was  disfigured  and  shorn  of  its  strength, 
by  the  excesses  of  a  prurient  fancy  or  the  promptings  of  spiritual 
pride.  Such  instances,  how'ever,  w'ere  rare,  for  the  vigorous 
labors  to  which  her  ladyship  prompted  her  associates  dilfused 
throughout  the  body  a  liealthful  and  sanitory  influence. 

The  controversy  w'hich  arose  in  1770,  between  the  two 
parties,  had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  publication  of  part  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  27th  Conference  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  ministers.  The 
doctrinal  propositions  put  forth  in  these  minutes  were  worded-— 
to  say  the  least — with  most  exceptionable  laxity;  and  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  public.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  discussion  which  ensued  is  given  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  chapter;  but  having  already  encroaclied  too  far  on  our 
limits  to  attempt  any  abstract,  we  can  merely  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself.  The  following  summary — considering  the 
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doctrinal  prepossessions  of  the  writer,  is  honorable  to  his  candor, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest 

'  On  a  review  of  this  memorable  controversy,  it  is  painful  to  reflect 
that  scarcely  ever  was  so  important  a  subject  discussed  with  such  ill 
success.  Both  sides  discovered  towards  certain  truths  feelings  which 
did  them  honor  ;  the  one  being  jealous  for  divine  sovereignty  and  grace, 
with  human  dependence ;  the  other  for  inflnite  justice  and  holiness, 
with  the  moral  agency  of  man.  But  they  seem  to  have  reserved  their 
religion  for  their  friends,  and  to  have  thought  that  any  thing  was  lawful 
to  an  enemy.  Forgetting  that  from  erring  man,  the  errors,  as  well  as 
sins,  of  his  brother,  demand  sorrow  rather  than  anger  ;  they  let  loose 
all  the  furies  against  their  opponent's  opinion.  \V  ith  whomsoever  the 
victory  might  be  supposed  to  rest,  acquired  by  such  weapons,  it  could 
confer  no  glory. 

‘  Where  both  parties  deserve  so  much  censure,  with  regard  to  their 
tempers,  the  comparative  estimate  of  their  delinquency  is  diflicult,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  one  implies  no  praise  to  the  other.  The  Cal. 
vinists,  however,  were  the  more  guilty ;  for  Mr.  Toplady  bore  away 
the  palm  of  contempt  and  bitterness,  evil  surmises,  and  provoking 
speeches.  To  Mr.  Wesley,  indeed,  must  be  attributed  the  guilt  of 
letting  loose  the  dogs  of  war  ;  he  commenced  the  dispute  by  publishing 
Mr.  Fletcher's  defence  of  the  minutes,  after  having  publicly  drawn  up 
and  signed  a  refutation  or  recantation  of  the  obnoxious  principles 
which  they  contained  ;  and  his  horrid  appeal  to  all  the  devils  in  hell 
gave  a  sort  of  infernal  tone  to  the  controversy.  In  point  of  temper, 
IMr.  Fletcher  was  of  all  the  disputants,  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst. 
Too  much  under  the  impression  of  the  approaching  judgment  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  ribaldry,  sneers,  and  contempt,  in  which  others  seemed 
to  glory,  he  discovered  all  the  seriousness  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his 
opposition  to  the  gospel,  and,  transported  by  that  zeal  which  is  not 
according  to  knowledge,  he  is  often  very  devoutly  wicked,  and  almost 
blasphemous  from  a  sense  of  duty.  In  argument,  however,  he  stood 
alone  on  the  Arminian  side ;  for  though  IMr.  Wesley  was  shrewd  and 
perspicuous,  excelling  in  that  luminous  simplicity  of  language  which 
^  controversy  demands,  he  soon  turned  from  disputing  with  enemies  to 
rule  his  votaries ;  and  left  Fletcher  to  dazzle  with  eloquence  instead  of 
reasoning,  and  to  substitute  tropes  for  arguments.  If  the  coruscations 
of  passion  and  ephemeral  wdt  should  go  down  to  it,  posterity  will  pro¬ 
nounce  him  too  loquacious  for  a  deep  reasoner,  and  too  impassioned  to 
investigate  duly  the  most  profound  and  awful  themes  which  can  occupy 
the  human  understanding. 

'  It  is  as  painful  as  it  is  ’•emarkable,  that  the  true  point  on  which 
the  whole  controversy  turns  was  never  brought  to  view.  This  could 
not  be  expected  from  the  Arminians,  whose  cause  it  would  have  in¬ 
jured.  But  the  Calvinists,  by  this  neglect,  betrayed  a  want  of  insight 
into  their  own  system.  The  contest,  concerning  what  God  designed 
from  eternity,  must  at  last  be  decided  by  what  he  effects  in  time,  for 
his  actions  are  the  annunciations  of  his  decrees.  As  Mr.  Wesley  pro- 
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fessed  to  admit  that  God  was  the  author  of  conversion,  that  he  gave 
the  will  its  right  direction,  and  sustained  the  religion  which  he  first 
produced  ;  when  this  admission  is  pursued  to  all  its  consequences,  it 
proves  all  that  Calvinism  requires.  Instead,  however,  of  discussing 
this  interesting  question  which  lay  within  their  reach,  and  tended  to 
edification  as  it  led  them  to  look  into  their  own  hearts,  the  combatants 
pushed  each  other  back  into  the  ages  of  eternity,  to  speculate  upon  the 
order  of  the  thoughts  which  passed  in  the  Infinite  ^lind. 

*  Another  singularity  of  this  contest  w’as,  the  difference  of  the  tribu¬ 
nals  to  which  the  litigants  appealed.  The  Arminians  seem  to  have 
felt  as  gladiators  exhibiting  before  the  world,  which  must  have  been 
much  confirmed  in  its  native  enmity  to  divine  sovereignty  and  grace, 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  church 
of  Christ  was  the  theatre  in  which  the  Calvinists  sought  applause ;  but 
they  seemed  not  sufficiently  solicitous  whether  that  applause  proceeded 
from  the  best  or  the  worst  part  of  the  professors  of  religion.  The  Ar¬ 
minians  gloried  in  the  patronage  of  the  Monthly  Review,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  reproached  Mr.  Hill  for  appealing  to  the  children  of  God. 
That  was  indeed  more  likely  to  be  true  which  commended  itself  to 
those  ‘  who  had  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,*  than  that  which  suits 
the  taste  of  ‘  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God  ;*  but  in 
appealing  to  the  people  of  God,  we  should  not  forget  that  those  who 
lay  claim  to  this  title  w  ithout  right  are  often  the  worst  judges  of  truth 
and  holiness. 

'  The  effect  of  the  controversy  was  most  pernicious.  Without  elici¬ 
ting  truth,  or  illustrating  difficult  texts,  the  combatants  inflamed  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  rendered  the  two  bodies  of  Methodists,  for  several 
succeeding  years,  more  hostile  to  each  other  than  almost  any  other  dif¬ 
fering  sects.  Both  parties  were  driven  to  extremes.  The  Calvinists 
not  only  shocked  their  opponents  by  saying  things  as  strong,  rather 
than  as  true,  as  possible,  against  Arminians ;  but  they  actually  went  to 
lengths  which  some  of  them  afterwards  condemned  as  the  perversion 
of  Calvinism  ;  though  others  unhappily  gloried  in  these  extravagancies 
as  the  perfection  of  the  gospel :  so  that  real  Antinomianism  became 
the  pest  of  many  churches,  and  the  scarecrow  of  the  Arminians.  These, 
in  their  turn,  fled  from  Calvinism  wdth  such  haste,  that  they  almost 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  a  mystical  deism  ;  for  though  Mr.  Fletcher,  as 
he  advanced  towards  the  close  of  the  controversy,  felt  as  a  Christian  on 
the  verge  of  eternity,  and  dropped  some  healing  antidotes  to  the  con¬ 
troversial  venom,  Mr.  Wesley  seemed  only  intent  on  following  up  his 
position,  that  ‘  we  are  going  too  far  towards  Calvinism.*  * 

— Vol.  II.  pp.  248-2.50. 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  attention  to  the  constitution  of 
the  body  of  which  Lady  Huntingdon  was  the  recognized  head, 
but  w^e  must  desist  for  the  present,  as  well  as  pass  over  the  closing 
scene  of  her  useful  life.  Her  ladyship  died  at  her  house  in  Spa- 
fields,  London,  June  17th,  1791,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her 
age,  full  of  years  and  honor ; — to  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance, 
so  long  as  undissembled  piety,  charity  never  failing,  and  a  zeal 
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burning  pure  and  bright  to  the  latest  hour,  con^mand  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  ‘My  work  is  done,' exclaimed  the  dying 
saint,  ‘  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  my  Father.' 

Here  we  must  close,  but  in  doing  so,  vve  are  desirous  of  calling 
tlie  special  attention  of  all  our  readers,  and  especially  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  holy  work  of  the  ministry,  to  the  volumes  we 
have  had  under  review.  We  have  read  them  with  a  satisfaction 
it  would  be  difficult  to  express,  and  we  hope  not  without  bene¬ 
fit  They  set  before  the  reader  a  bright,  glowing,  and  impassioned 
example  of  Christian  excellence.  Let  them  be  studied,  rather 
than  read,  be  prayed  over  and  be  meditated  on,  and  the  happiest 
r^ults  will  follow.  We  are  free  to  confess,  that  in  one  respect 
especially,  they  have  greatly  strengthened  the  conviction — pre¬ 
viously  deepening  in  our  mind — that  our  religious  agency  needs 
remodelling  in  order  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  present  day.  Our 
system  is  become  too  rigid  and  stationary,  and  must  be  rendered 
more  pliable,  and  active,  and  diversified  in  its  modes  of  operation. 
The  great  mass  of  our  countrymen  are  yet  irreligious,  if  not  pro¬ 
fane,  and  they  pass  by  our  places  of  worship,  wdth  their  able  mi¬ 
nistrations,  and  well  ordered  services,  in  indifference  or  contempt. 
This  must  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  The  church  must  arise  and 
come  forth  from  her  retreats.  She  is  formed  for  action,  not  for 


enjoyment,  and  must  exercise  her  moral  powers  in  the  alleys  and 
courts,  the  villages  and  highways,  of  our  towns  and  country.  She 
must  go  forth  to  meet  the  outcasts,  and  ‘compel  them  to  come  in.’ 
To  the  ministers  of  our  holy  faith,  the  pastors  especially  of  Con¬ 
gregational  churches,  we  address  ourselves  with  all  solemnity, 
llrethren,  to  you  is  committed,  under  God,  the  evangelization  of 
an  ungodly  world.  Others,  your  equals  in  personal  piety,  are 
restrained  by  the  artificial  habits  of  their  sUition,  or  the  weight  of 
Episcopal  authority ;  but  you  are  free  to  pursue  the  promptings  of 
a  divine  call,  and  to  embody  in  your  life,  the  unostentatious  and 
never-tiring  labors  of  Christian  love.  The  world  needs  your  pity, 
the  God  of  all  mercies  invites  your  help.  Be  faithful,  then,  to 
your  high  vocation,  and  if  on  a  calm  review,  you  see  reason  to  con¬ 
clude, — as  we  suspect  you  may — that  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  let  no  time  be  lost  in  repairing  the 
mischief.  Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  ‘  the  word 
‘  of  tlie  Lord  may  have  free  course,  run  and  be  glorified.* 
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Art.  II.  1.  MschyU>s  Eumcniden  Griechhh  vnd  Dcutsch,  inii 
erlduternden  ahhandlungen  \iber  die  dussere  Darstcllung,  und  fiber 
dan  Inhalt  und  die  Composition  diescr  Tragdaie,  Von  K.  O. 
Muller.  Gottingen. 

2.  Dissertations  on  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus ;  n  ith  the  Greek  Text 
and  Critical  Remarks.  From  the  German  of  C.  O,  Muller,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

T  N  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
^  author  has  bent  the  energies  of  a  mind  of  rftore  than  ordinary  ac¬ 
complishments  upon  the  task  of  making  the  Orestean  Trilogy  of 
iEschyliis,  and  most  particularly  his  Eumenides,  intelligible  to  a 
modern  reader.  His  success  is  very  great ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
to  mere  English  readers  a  bare  outline  of  his  dissertations  would 
scarcely  be  interesting,  whilst  to  a  classical  scholar  it  would  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  those  who 
wish  to  increase  their  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  Ancient 
Tragedy  to  the  distinguished  author  himself,  whose  speculations 
are  always  interesting  and  instructive  even  when  they  do  not  per¬ 
fectly  convince,  and  who  treats  his  subject  with  a  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  it  w^ould,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  look  for  except 
from  the  *  many-sided'  genius  of  a  German. 

In  his  own  country  the  appearance  of  his  work  in  1833, 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  warm  controversy. 
The  great  critics  whose  authority  had  once  been  paramount  in 
Greek  literature — particularly  Hermann — had  for  some  time  felt 
their  influence,  which  rested  almost  entirely  on  philological  learn^ 
ing,  to  be  on  the  decline ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  work  before 
us  they  attacked  it  with  great  warmth,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
able  and  characteristic  productions  of  the  rival  school,  before  the 
culminating  splendor  of  which  their  own  glory  was  conspicuously 
weaning.  Of  this  school  two  of  the  most  prominent  writers  are 
Dissen  and  Muller ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  its  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  depress  philology,  wdiich  had  been  at  one  time — in  the 
more  immature  period  of  Greek  scholarship — too  exclusively 
pursued,  to  its  proper  position ;  whilst  it  aims  at  a  more  discursive 
and  certainly  much  more  instructive  criticism,  endeavouring  to 
judge  not  merely  on  words,  ])hrases,  and  metres,  though  its  prin¬ 
cipal-teachers  are  on  that  field  also  no  incompetent  adversaries 
even  for  the  veteran  Hermann  ;  but  more  especially  on  the  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  characterized  the  ancient  world  in 
general,  or  on  those  which  give  their  peculiar  colouring  to  the 
several  productions  of  ancient  art.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  our 
readers*  time  if  w’e  were  to  enlarge  on  the  superior  importance 
and  value  of  this  latter  kind  of  learning,  or  on  the  degree  in 
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which  it  enhances  both  the  interest  and  the  educational  value  of 
classical  studies.  It  is  obvious  that  when  thus  conducted  they  no 
longer  lie  under  the  reproach  of  having  respect  merely  to  words ; 
they  take  cognizance  also  of  that  which  can  never  seem  ‘  imperti- 
‘  nent  *  to  one  who  feels  that  ‘  he  is  a  man  ' — the  phenomena  of 
‘  human  '  thought  and  feeling — opening  those  secret  recesses  of 
mental  activity,  without  the  disclosure  of  which  the  history  of 
past  ages  is  a  meagre  detail  of  external  facts,  barren  of  interest 
and  instruction  (except  to  children)  because  of  necessity  inconse¬ 
quential. 

Neither  is  it  our  purpose  at  present  to  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
expression  of  those  feelings  of  mortification  which  arise  in  our 
minds  when  we  consider  how  far  Englishmen  lag  behind  in  scho¬ 
larship  of  almost  every  kind.  It  is  indeed  painful  to  think,  how 
few  are  the  names  of  which  we  can  boast,  capable  of  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Germany.  Few,  indeed ;  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  w'e  could  find  one  wdio  could  have  produced  such  a  work 
as  that  which  lies  before  us ;  and  we  might  look  around  us  in  vain 
for  the  Bbckhs — the  Asts — the  Dissens — the  Hermanns — the 
Buttmanns — the  Bekkers,  and  many  others  besides,  in  whose 
glory  Germany  rejoices,  in  this  particular  department  of  learning. 
And  if  we  turn  to  other  branches,  such  as  historical  criticism, 
oriental  literature,  Hebrew,  and  scriptural  exegesis,  the  com¬ 
parison  most  certainly  will  not  prove  a  whit  more  creditable  to 
our  fellow  countrymen.  We  are  wise,  however,  in  this — that  we 
are  not  too  proud  to  learn  what  Germany  teaches ;  and  much  of 
our  learning  at  present  is  of  this  kind.  We  are  content  to  be 
able  to  digest  and  compile  out  of  the  multitudinous  stores 
which  our  Teutonic  brethren  have  prepared  for  our  use.  How  far 
this  inferiority  is  attributable  to  our  greater  love  of  the  immedi¬ 
ately  practical— how  far  to  the  abuses  or  monopoly  of  our  great 
academical  institutions — how  far  to  the  deeply  seated  toryism  of 
the  English  character,  which  clings  wdth  so  much  tenacity  to  all 
habits  wdiich  are  able  to  plead  a  measure  of  antiquity  in  their 
favor,  would  form  interesting  topics  of  discussion  ;  but  these  we  at 
present  decline  prosecuting. 

We  are  now  invited  rather  to  consider  a  little  the  branch 
of  ancient  literature  to  which  the  work  before  us  refers ;  and  the 
materials  which  the  learned  author  has  here  furnished  invest  the 
subject  in  some  points  with  a  novel  kind  of  interest. 

We  began  by  remarking  that  Mliller  has  here  laboured  to 
make  the  Orestean  Trilogy  of  ^.Eschylus,  particularly  his  Eume- 
nides,  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader.  A  few  observations  may 
serve  to  show  how  very  needful  such  a  performance  is — how 
ditficult  it  is  for  an  Englishman  duly  to  appreciate  a  Greek  Tra- 
gedy. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  almost  superfluous  to  notice  the 
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intimate  familiarity  with  the  Greek  language  which  certainly  is 
the  first  prerequisite.  To  be  able  by  dint  of  toilsome  study  to  elimi¬ 
nate  a  translation  out  of  the  text  is  a  very  poor  qualification. 
That  might  serve  the  turn  if  the  author  we  were  reading  treated 
on  a  historical  subject,  and  we  merely  desired  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  related  ;  in  that  case  it  would  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  at  the  main  sense  and  our  object  would  be  realized  : 
but  in  a  work  of  taste  the  hard  and  substantial  material  of  the 
facts  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  business — being  somew'hat  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  wooden  framework  on  which  a  plaister  statuary  forms 
liis  work — necessary,  indeed,  in  order  to  the  performance,  but  of 
the  performance  itself  hardly  even  a  part.  No  one  can  be  a  judge 
of  a  piece  of  poetry  unless  he  can  relish  the  airy  graces  of  style 
— unless  he  can  at  once  apprehend  that  indescribable  effect  which 
results  from  the  proper  choice  and  just  composition  of  words — 
unless  he  can  catch  those  sudden  and  almost  evanescent  gleamings 
of  beauty  in  elegant  composition,  which  may  be  compared  to  tlie 
colours  which  flash  upon  the  eye  from  a  fine  fabric  of  shot  silk. 
The  power  of  the  exquisite  melody  of  well-adjusted  words  may 
be  instanced  in  the  works  of  our  own  great  poets.  No  tasteful 
reader  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  deep  delight  with 
which  he  reads  favorite  passages  in  Spenser  or  Milton,  results 
not  so  much  from  the  thoughts  expressed,  as  from  the  grace  or 
dignity  which  pervades  the  expression  of  those  thoughts,  and  that 
he  could  easily  imagine  that  substantially  the  same  images  may 
be  or  have  been  conveyed  in  another  form,  and  in  that  form  fail 
altogether  to  strike  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  heart  of  man  is  a  de¬ 
licate  instrument,  the  music  of  whose  chords  the  accomplished 
artist  alone  is  able  to  elicit,  as  by  the  skilful  succession  of  most 

fentle  touches  he  draws  forth  those  notes  which  shall  most  readily 
lend  into  the  harmony  of  sweetness  or  the  harmony  of  sublimity, 
while  he  avoids  all  that  is  harsh  and  all  that  would  impair  the 
main  effect  which  he  desires.  Such  results  it  is  the  business  of 
the  poet,  and  sometimes  of  the  orator,  to  produce  by  the  tasteful 
use  of  appropriate  wwds,  having  an  eye  not  merely  to  their  main 
and  substantial  signification,  but  also  to  those  slighter  and  acces¬ 
sory  tinges  of  -meaning  which  they  acquire  from  popular  usage. 
But  how  long  a  time  must  one  be  conversant  with  a  dead 
language  before  he  can  gain  any  perception  of  such  results  !  And 
yet  till  he  can  perceive  them  readily  and  obviously,  he  is  incom¬ 
petent  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  style  of  a  Greek  poet,  whose 
merits  nevertheless  must  mainly  consist  in  his  style. 

A  somewhat  similar  strain  of  remark  applies  likewise  to  the 
necessity  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  and  even  an  imaginative 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  which  the  ancients  entertained 
respecting  religion.  To  take  an  instance  which  stands  promi- 
nei.tly  forward  in  the  writings  of  ^schylus,  let  us  refer  to  the 
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story  of  lo — her  wandering  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  her  amour 
with  Jupiter.  What  am  be  more  ridiculous  or  contemptible  than 
the  wliole  lej^end  !  But  whilst  we  can  contemplate  it  with  no 
other  feelings  than  ridicule  or  contempt,  we  are  certainly  unable 
to  appreciate  the  poetical  merits  of  large  parts  of  the  iEschylean 
Drama.  The  Supplices  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pro¬ 
metheus  relate  to  this  very  story,  and  are  evidently  designed  to 
derive  no  small  degree  of  their  effectiveness  from  the  coloring  of 
sentiment  which  the  Greek  mind  had  thrown  over  the  tradition. 
He,  therefore,  that  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  tlie  merits  of 
these  plays,  considered  in  the  only  light  in  which  they  claim  to 
be  considered — as  w’orks  of  art,  must  for  the  occasion,  by  a  strong 
effort  of  the  imagination,  divest  himself  of  all  his  knowledge  of 
revealed  religion  ;  he  must  transport  himself  into  the  darkness  of 
heathenism ;  not,  however,  to  rest  content  with  that  darkness, 
but,  yearning  after  an  object  of  religious  faith,  and  surrounded 
by  a  mysterious  and  symbolical  cult,  which  he  has  been  Uuight 
from  infancy  to  venerate,  but  which  his  maturer  intellect  has 
toiled  in  vain  to  interpret,  to  listen  with  an  anxious  ear  and  an 
aw’c-stricken  spirit  for  the  voices  wdiich  float  dowui  from  foregone 
ages,  conveying  in  strange  and  obscure  language  the  Uile  of  the 
dealings  of  gods  and  the  fates  of  heroes,  founders  of  races  of  his 
o\vn  countrymen.  He  must  not  dream  of  submitting  such  tradi¬ 
tions  to  the  test  of  W’iser  principles  or  of  historical  criticism  ;  he 
is  to  feel  that  he  knows  nothing  of  tlie  Divinity  apart  from  what 
he  thus  learns;  he  must,  therefore,  not  dare  to  ask  himself 
whether  this  or  that  is  foolish  or  ridiculous,  but  trusting  to  tradi¬ 
tion  as  the  only  instructress  of  his  religious  faith,  and  feeling  how 
utterly  incompetent  he  is  to  judge  upon  her  mysterious  lessons, 
he  must  contemplate  w'ith  an  eye  of  faith  the  almost  terrific  scenes 
which  she  discloses  to  his  view',  w'hile  she  points  through  the 
gloom  to  the  awful  forms  of  gods  moving  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  earth,  who  are  indeed  mortals,  but  as  being  nearly  akin  to 
themselves  in  descent,  are  not  as  yet  unworthy  of  such  exalted 
intercourse.  Thus  even  in  the  most  grotesque  and  ridiculous 
fables  of  ancient  Greece,  he  that  wushes  to  understand  her 
tragedy  must  recognize  and  feel  a  wholly  opposite  character. 
Merely  to  be  able  to  tolerate  them  is  not  enough ;  he  must  learn 
to  itniigine  in  them  religious  sublimity  and  awfulness ;  for  they 
are  not  introduced  as  appendages  which  could  not  be  avoided,  but 
are  manifestly  put  of  set  purpose  in  a  foremost  })lace,  in  order  to 
throw'  over  the  surrounding  scenes  a  measure  of  their  ow’ii  gran¬ 
deur. 

A  third  difficulty  lying  in  the  w’ay  of  a  modern  reader  arises 
from  the  connexion  which  w'as  designed  to  exist  betw’een  the 
words  w'hich  still  survive,  and  the  accompaniments  of  music  and 
dancing,  of  w  hich  it  is  now  almost  (but  for  the  Dissertations  now 
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before  us  we  had  well  nigh  said  altogether)  impossible  to  form 
even  the  most  rough  conception.  The  writing  of  the  drama  was 
only  a  part  of  the  poet’s  work ;  he  had  besides,  not  only  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  form  of  the  exhibition  as  it  concerned  the  masks  worn 
by  the  actors — the  drapery — the  scenery,  but  also  to  regidate  the 
music,  and  himself  to  teach  the  chorusses  how  they  were  to  chant, 
and  sing,  and  dance.  The  public  exhibition  on  the  stage  was  as 
much  his  business  as  the  private  composition  in  the  closet ;  and, 
therefore,  of  course  numberless  particulars  went  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  of  which  the  poet  could  leave  no  intimation 
in  the  written  copy,  as  he  would  have  opportunity  of  personally 
training  the  whole  company  to  whatever  form  of  exhibition  he 
might  judge  to  be  best  adapted  to  promote  his  immediate  aim. 
How  very  defective,  therefore,  the  effect  produced  on  our  minds 
by  reading  the  bare  w’ords  must  be,  how  far  we  must  be  from  the 
full  conception  of  the  sublime  Idea  as  designed  by  the  poet,  is  but 
too  obvious.  This  disadvantage,  as  well  as  that  whicli  we  just 
now  stated  arising  from  our  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Grecian 
mythology,  it  has  been  the  especial  aim  of  Miiller  in  these  Dis¬ 
sertations  to  remove,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  Euftienides.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  represent  to  the  reader  the  manner  in  which 
he  conceives  the  piece  was  or  might  effectively  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited.  The  fondness  for  musical  entertainments  and  the  sesthctical 
study  of  dramatic  representation  which  so  generally  characterise 
all  ranks  in  the  states  of  Germany,  combine  with  the  Professor’s 
groat  learning,  taste,  and  many-sided  imagination  to  render  his 
views  on  these  subjects  deserving  of  particular  attention. 

But  our  list  of  difficulties  is  unhappily  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
one  which  we  have  now  to  mention  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  is,  w'e  fear,  irreparable.  Of  the  old  tragedy 
as  exhibited  by  iEschylus,  we  have  only  one  perfect  specimen. 
W  hat  we  commonly  call  a  Greek  play  is  in  fact,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  only  a  fragment  of  a  play,  not  being  complete  in  itself, 
but  being  associated  wdth  two  others,  and  forming  with  them  a 
consecutive  series  of  three  great  acts  of  one  drama,  called  a 
trilogy.  Of  this  the  only  remaining  specimen  is  the  Orestean 
trilogy  of  ^schylus,  consisting  of  the  Agamemnon,  Choephorae, 
and  Lumenides.  Indeed,  the  trilogy  itself  can  hardly  be  called  a 
perfect  piece,  as  it  w’as  regularly  succeeded  by  a  fourth  piece, 
called  a  Satyric  Drama.  This  was  more  sportive  in  its  character, 
the  chorus  consisting  of  satyrs  exhibiting  an  air  of  grotesqueness, 
and  was  designed  to  relieve  the  solemnity  of  the  tragic  trilogy, 
with  which  it  was  frequently  connected  in  its  subject,  and  thus 
gradually  to  let  the  spectator’s  mind  down  from  the  elevation  of 
tragedy  to  the  feelings  of  ordinary  life.  Of  this  kind  of  play  the 
only  surviving  specimen  is  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  Of  the 
Satyric  Drama  belonging  to  the  Orestea,  the  name  only  hiis  been 
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preserved.  The  observations  of  our  author  on  this  subject  mav 
serve  to  illustrate  the  relation  which  such  a  piece  may  be  sup« 
posed  to  bear  to  the  trilogy  with  which  it  formed  an  organic 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ingenuity  and  tact  wdth  which  he 
conducts  his  speculations  which  are  often,  as  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  sufficiently  precarious. 

*  Likewise  with  respect  to  the  very  difficult  problem,  by  what  power 
of  imagination  the  extravagant  humour  of  Satyric  play  could  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  profound  seriousness  of  a  tragic 
trilogy,  the  Orestea  furnishes,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  source  of 
information,  although  of  the  annexetl  Satyric  drama,  the  I^oietts,  we 
have  only  the  name  remaining.  Our  attention  is  very  pro{)erly  di¬ 
rected  *  to  the  circumstance  of  its  beinij  this  verv  sea-god  Proteus  ho 
foretold  to  Agamemnon  s  brother,  Menelaus,  his  return  to  Argos. 
Hut  together  with  this  prophecy,  the  Odyssey  t  remarks,  that  Mene- 
laiis  will  arrive  too  late  to  avenge  his  brother,  and  not  before  tlie 
burial  of  jEgisthus : — a  remark  which  is  expresseil  more  plainly  in 
another  jiassage,  J  and  wiis  further  developed  in  the  Cyclian  j)oem,  the 
Return  of  Augeas.§  And  in  tliis  very  way  the  tale  is  taken  up  by 
Euripides  in  the  Orestes,  that  strange  mixture  of  very  ancient  fables 
and  very  modern  views.  Now  in  the  first  piece  of  the  Orestea,  where 
Agamemnon  is  commending  Ulysses  as  his  only  faithful  companion, 
and  representing  others,  who  seemed  the  best  disposed,  as  mere  spe¬ 
cious  friends,  ||  it  is  evident  that  he  complains  of  the  conduct  of 
Menelaus  in  particular,  who,  according  to  ilomer,  separated  himself 
on  his  return  from  Agamemnon.  Thus  Menelaus,  who,  during  the 
period  of  his  brother’s  murder,  and  during  the  rule  of  the  overbearing 
adulteress  in  the  palace  of  the  Atridee,  had  in  company  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Helen,  the  faithless  author  of  all  his  distress,  encountered  many 
an  adventure,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  had  roamed  all  along 
the  l)arbarian  coasts,  might  very  well  answer  the  purjwse  of  a  ciuinter- 
piece  to  the  faithful  Orestes  ;  he  might  fairly  be  treated  by  old  Proteus 
with  that  calm  irony  which  the  Ancients  delighted  in  attributing  to 
those  sage  Genii,  and  at  the  same  time  be  exjKised  to  the  wayward¬ 
ness  and  raillery  of  the  Satyric  chorus.  Whether  the  acquittal  of 
(Vestes  w:is  regarded  as  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  whole  com¬ 
position,  or  whether  the  ironical  speeches  of  Proteus  went  to  display 
the  whole  splendour  of  the  house  of  Pelops  in  its  perishableness,  and 
expose  the  emptiness  of  all  human  grandeur,  is  a  question  which  1  do 
not  pretend  to  determine.’ — Translation,  pp.  2^18,  239. 

Of  a  tetralogy,  then,  (as  the  combination  of  four  pieces  thus 
arranged  is  called,)  we  have  no  example  at  all,  and  of  the  trilogy 
only  one.  All  the  other  plays  which  we  possess  are  mere  frag¬ 
ments,  many  of  them  showing  great  artistical  elegance  so  far  as 


L*  Bo^ckh.  Trac.  Princip.  p.  268.  t  hook  IV.  547.  J  lb.  III.  311. 
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we  can  jiHge  of  them,  even  in  tlieir  present  isolated  form,  but  of 
the  detaib  of  their  relations  to  the  whole  to  which  they  respect¬ 
ively  belonj^,  wre  have  irrecoverably  lost  all  means  of  jud^njjr. 
All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  show  what  place  they  held  in  their 
several  trilogies,  llie  following  remarks  of  our  author  respecting 
the  remains  of  ^schylus,  omitting  however  the  Persss,  are  not 
without  interest  and  probability. 

*He  that  recognises  in  the  Agamemnon  the  skilful  mam^ment 
with  which  .^schylns  creates  and  heightens  the  pathos,  will  readily  be 
convinced  that  the  Prometheus  Bound  was  neither  the  hrst  nor  the 
last  piece  of  an  entire  series.  lu  the  Seven  against  Thebes  there  ought 
never  have  been  a  question,  but  that  the  last  ode,  containing  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  Antigone  and  the  Herald,  is  just  such  a  connecting  link 
with  a  succeeding  tragedy,  as  the  scene  of  the  Erinnyes  at  the  end  of 
the  Choephorm,  and,  to  adduce  a  third  instance,  as  the  dispute  of  the 
semichoruses  at  the  end  of  the  Suppliants.  The  slow  progress  of  the 
action,  and  the  tempest  and  conflict  of  emotions  are  common  to  the 
Cho^phorm,  the  Prometheus  Bound,  the  Seven,  and  the  Suppliants;  they 
are  all  intermediate  pieces  whereas  there  is  certainly  no  other  piece  that 
can  be  compared,  in  respect  to  the  train  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
with  the  Eumenides :  it  is  the  only  concluding  tragedy  we  have.* 

—lb.  pp.  237,  238. 

Such,  then,  are  the  difficulties  against  which  a  modern  has  to 
contend  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  rightly  the  genius  of  Grecian 
tragedy.  Without  pretending  to  have  mastered  any  one  of  them 
ourselves,  we  yet  feel  that  we  may  venture  to  state  the  impression 
tvhich  some  familiarity  with  these  venerated  remains  has  left  on 
our  own  minds,  relating  to  their  general  character.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  our  remarks  should  tend  in  any  way  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  these  valued  writings,  being  thoroughly  persuaded  that  no 
study  is  adapted  to  engender  and  foster  in  those  who  are  able  to 
pursue  it,  purer  sentiments  of  taste,  or  more  correct  perceptions  of 
the  chaste  and  classical  in  composition. 

One  point  which  particularly  strikes  the  mind  of  an  English¬ 
man,  familiar  with  our  own  *  ten-thousand-souled  ’  Shakspeare, 
is  the  great  contrast  which  the  two  great  poets  of  Athens  exhibit 
with  the  bard  of  Avon  in  the  construction  of  the  drama  as  a 
whole.  In  Shakspeare  there  is  often  to  be  observed  the  most 
profuse  squandering  of  the  treasures  of  genius  upon  die  details  of 
nis  producUons,  combined  with  the  most  reckless  disregard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  grand  result  is  composed.  His  motto  might 


•  'Moreover  in  these  pieces  that  stand-still  in  the  middle,  first  noticed  by 
Heeren,  is  particularly  observable.  This  cannot  be  fully  explained  otherwise 
than  by  the  connexion  of  the  trilogy,  as,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  lo 
in  the  Prometheus.* 

VOL.  VI.  Z  Z 
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have  been  the  words  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so  fond  of 
quoting,  ‘  What  does  the  plot  signify  except  to  bring  in  fine 
‘  things  ?’*  Of  course  his  historical  plays  are  not  to  be  considered 
at  all  in  this  relation;  but  if  we  turn  to  those  whose  materials 
were  entirely  at  his  own  disposal  we  shall  find  in  many  cases  the 
utmost  weakness  in  their  artistical  arrangement.  Let  us,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  look  at  his  Hamlet.  Viewed  as  a  psychological  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  of  a  man,  of  gentle  character,  keen  sensibility, 
and  honorable  feelings,  but  thrust  forward  by  a  cruel  fate  upon  a 
task  which  he  has  not  nerve  to  execute,  nothing  can  be  more 
philosophically  just  than  the  whole  composition.  And  if  we  read 
and  study  its  details,  who  can  be  other  than  delighted  with  their 
truthfulness,  their  pathos,  and  often  their  sublimity  ?  Yet  if  w^e 
consider  the  piece  as  a  whole,  what  is  it  that  we  have  ?  The 
young  man  in  the  first  act  is  solemnly  engaged  by  his  father’s 
ghost  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  conflict  in  his  bosom  between 
Uiis  acknowledged  obligation  and  an  unequal  nature  drives  him 
to  the  very  borders,  and  sometimes  beyond  the  borders,  of  insanity; 
and  in  this  varying  state  he  goes  through  a  multiplicity  of  ad¬ 
ventures,  which  end  at  last,  just  when  the  poet  seems  to  think 
that  he  has  written  enough,  in  his  sUibbing  his  uncle  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  not,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  in  order  to 
avenge  his  father’s  death,  but  prompted,  at  least  as  much,  by 
natural  indignation  at  his  uncle’s  practices  against  himself.  This 
conclusion  appears  to  the  reader  just  as  a  mere  accident,  for  which 
nothing  that  precedes  has  prepared  the  mind,  but  which  w^as 
necessary  in  order  that  the  story  might  not  go  on  for  ever. 
There- is  no  climax — there  is  only  an  ending.  Whereat  if  w'e 
consider  the  tragedies  of  Athens,  particularly  those  of  i?Lschylus 
and  Sophocles,  we  find  that  they  generally,  and  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  success,  even  in  their  single  pieces,  exhibit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  model.  They  open  wdth  quiet  and  composed  action,  but 
from  the  very  first  begin  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  final 
catastrophe ;  to  that  every  thing  is  made  to  converge  ;  the  choral 
odes— sometimes  by  dark  and  half  prophetic  intimations,  some- 
»  times  by  the  general  tone  of  their  meditations,  sometimes  even 

by.  comparative  cheerfulness  serving  as  a  lighter  ground  more 
strongly  to  set  out  the  gloom  of  the  great  event — are  artfully 
design^  with  a  view  to  deepen  its  effect ;  and  not  till  the  soul  of 
the  spectator  has  been  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  destined  im¬ 
pression,  is  the  deed  of  horror  disclosed.  But  the  piece  dees  not 


•  A  motto  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  most  happily,  or  rather  unhappily, 
illustrated  in  his  own  tales.  But  after  reading,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
one  is  led  to  regret  that  he  did  not  more  frequently  regard  these  rules  of  art 
which  that  beautiful  piece  shows  him  to  have  been  so  capable  of  realizing. 
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then  immediately  close ;  on  the  contrary  a  considerable  space  is 
generally  left  for  the  gratification  and  consequent  soothing  of  the 
passion  supposed  to  be  awakened  in  the  spectator’s  bosom.  If  it 
be  a  heinous  crime  which  forms  the  catastrophe,  he  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sympathize  with  expressions  of  horror  and  appeals  to 
future  retribution ;  if  it  be  a  mere  calamity,  he  is  gratihed  with 
beholding  his  own  sorrow  depicted  in  the  lamentations  of  the  hero 
himself,  or  of  his  near  connexions.  By  any  contrivance,  it  seems 
to  have  been  judged  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  that  abrupt 
and  sudden  close,  which  in  the  titigedies  of  Shakspeare  generally 
makes  the  curtain  drop  on  the  most  horrible  scene,  and  leaves  the 
spectator  to  recover  from  the  disturbance  of  his  spirit  in  what  way 
he  best  can.  The  different  practice  of  the  Greek  tragedy  seems 
to  spring  from  a  law  of  good  taste,  which  should  govern  alike  the 
effusions  of  the  orator  and  the  productions  of  the  poet. 

Another  feature,  in  which  the  ancient  tragedy  stands  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  and  indeed  to  the  modern 
stage  in  general,  lies  in  the  absence  of  any  aim  at  illusion  in  the 
representation.  On  the  modern  stage,  every  thing  is  arranged 
as  much  as  possible  with  a  view  to  perfect  imitation.  I'he 
scenery — the  dresses — the  mien  and  gesture,  all  are  designed  to 
imitate  the  very  scenes  and  characters  of  the  drama,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  representation  is  supposed  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  success  of  this  thorough-going  imitation.  Its  very  boast  is 
that  it  is  the  mirror  of  human  life.  But  on  the  Grecian  stage  it 
was  entirely  different.  There  was  no  aim  at  illusion.  The  only 
object  in  the  representation  was  to  exhibit  tlie  poetical  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  writer  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  force  —  not  to 
reproduce  the  scenes  of  real  life.  The  very  dresses  of  the  actors 
betoken  this ;  for  on  the  one  hand  those  dresses  remained  very 
nearly  the  same  in  different  plays,  and  on  the  other,  they  were 
such  as  at  once  to  withdraw  the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  the 
realities  of  humanity  in  whatever  rank  or  station. 

'  As  the  statements  of  the  old  grammarians  and  ancient  works  of 
art,  (especially  the  Mosaics  in  the  Vatican,)  sufficiently  prove,  ther® 
was  but  one  general  ffroX^,  or  costume  for  tragedy.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  an  improvement  on  the  gay  and  brilliant  apparel  {mtxtXa  or 
drS/va)  worn  in  the  processions  at  the  Dionysian  Festivals,  and  but 
slight  alterations  were  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  dramatic 
characters.  The  following  parts  of  dress  are  universally  reckoned  in 
the  costume  :  long  of  various  gay  colors,  falling  in  ample  folds 

down  to  the  feet;  very  broad  embroidered  girdles, 
sitting  high  on  the  breast ;  upper  robes,  frequently  of  purple,  with 
^Id  Wders  and  such  like  decorations ;  the  Cothurnus ;  and  the  head¬ 
dress,  (oyxo;.)  As  in  the  Dionysian  ceremonies,  so  also  in  tragedy 
there  was  but  little  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  apparel. 
In  speaking  of  heroes  the  tragedians  very  often  call  their  dress  'rtirXog, 
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a  garb  never  worn  at  that  period  by  males  in  common  life.  In  the 
ancient  Mosaics^  one  is  continually  in  danger  of  confounding  heroes  with 
heroines,  unless  where  the  old  equestrian  chlamydes  are  thrown  over 
the  long,  bright  colored  tunics,  or  weapons  added,  or  the  masks  charac¬ 
terized  by  some  marked  difference.  We  must  always  bear  this  general 
costume  in  mind,  when  w’e  feel  disposed  to  wonder  why  the  ancients, 
with  their  singular  reluctance  to  increasing  the  number  of  actors,  chose 
to  have  diflTefeht,  and  often  very  different,  parts  acted  by  one  and  the 
same  individual :  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  them  there  was  no 
need  6f  such  a  complete  change  of  dress  as  modern  principles  and 
tastes  require.  We  look  for  illvsion  from  •  first  to  last ;  the  ancients 
always  rcmarned,  and  wished  to  remain,  conscious  that  the  whole  was  a 
Dionysian  entertainment.’ — lb.  pp.  100,  101. 

It  may  well  bfe  doubted  whether  the  Grecian  method  was  not 
better  adapted  than  the  modern  is  for  stimulating  the  imagination 
and  heightening  poetic  sensibility  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
At  any  rate,  the  aim  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  was  so  far  removed 
in  kind  from  that  of  ours,  that  the  application  of  the  same  name  to 
both  is  much  more  calculated  to  imsiead  than  enlighten.  Theirs 
was  in  truth  dramatic  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term — 
ours  is  an  artistical  representation  of  real  life. 

The  same  fact  is  also  strongly  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  chorus,  especially  in  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  it  in 
the  earlier  productions  of  the  art.  How  intractable  an  element 
this  must  be  in  a  modern  play,  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  how 
wholly  inexplicable  too  even  in  the  ancient,  except  upon  the 
principle  to  which  we  have  been  now  adverting.  If  the  object  of 
the  poet  had  been  to  create  an  illusion,  what  could  have  been 
more  incongruous,  than  to  introiluce  a  company  of  persons,  whose 
main  function  indeed  was  to  sing  and  dance  certain  interludes 
between  the  acts,  but  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  piece,  or  as  merely  designed  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
during  the  shiftings  of  the  scenes,  since  they  constantly  mingle 
in  the  dialogue — sometimes  after  the  manner  of  the  other  interlo¬ 
cutors  in  iambic  verse,  but  often  too,  in  their  own  more  pro¬ 
per  fashion  with  movements  of  dancing,  accompanied  by  the  harp 
or  flute.  Nay  even  the  other  actors  in  the  drama  sometimes  quit 
the  iambic  measure,  and  during  moments  of  more  than  ordinary 
excitation  give  vent  to  their  heightened  feelings  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  chorus — by  dancing  to  a  musical  accompaniment. 

In  the  present  day,  when  dancing  is  only  an  amusement,  and 
is  looked  i^on  as  a  very  trivial  amusement  too,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  it  w^as  r^j^rded  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  By  them,  even  in  the  most  solemn  acts  of  divine 
worship,  it  w»as  regarded  as  a  suitable  expression  of  religious 
feeling ;  tlie  instances  of  David  dancing  before  the  ark  will 
naturallv  occur  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  We  should 
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not  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  find  it  employed  by  them 
the  stage  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  expression  of  heightened 
feeling  in  general,  though  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  even  the 
imaginative  Greeks  ever  joined  dancing  to  the  exhibition  of 
p^sion  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  It  was  combined 
with  poetry  and  music,  and  formed  a  kind  of  symbolical  pr  analo¬ 
gical  expression  of  sentiment  which  was  readily  understood  and 
greatly  delighted  in  by  the  practised  taste  of  an  Athenian 
audience.  To  express  different  moods  of  feelings,  they  had  also 
a  considerable  variety  of  moods  in  singipg,  and  its  accompani¬ 
ments  of  music  and  dancing.  Of  such'  moo^s  we  have  sundry 
names  only  bequeathed  to  us — words  which  t,ne  critics  gaze  at  in 
amazement  aqcf  despair.  We  read  of  the  Doric  mood,  (pr  law^) 
of  the  Lydian,  of  the  Phrygian,  of  the  Mixp-Lydian, and  others; 
and  all  that  cap  be  .divined  concerning  them  is,  that,  e.  g.  the 
Lydian  mood  was  used  in  the  exhibition  of  this  train  of  feeling, 
and  the  Doric,  of  that  But  the  mode  of  the  performances  them¬ 
selves  is  a  perfect  enigma.  Even  if  the  sound  could  tbe  made  out, 
and  the  thing  signified,  the  dance  we  mean,  could  be  exhibited 
before  our  English  eyes,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  our 
English  souls  would  be  much  the  wiser — whether  we  should  un- 
derstmd  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  bodily  manipulations. 
But  the  Athenians,  as  we  hinted  above,  were  practised  in  the 
mystery ;  and  it  was  to  them  an  integral  part  of  the  scenic  exhi¬ 
bition.  Poetry  was  an  extremely  imperfect  thing  by  itself— 
even  singing  did  not  supply  the  deficiency — it  was  not  complete 
till  the  regulated  movements  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  musical 
accompaniment,  combined  with  the  singing.  How  must  the 
whole  have  then  told  upon  the  heart  of  an  Athenian — so  lively  in 
bb  perceptions,  so  keen  in  his  feelings,  so  accomplished  in  physi¬ 
cal  training  t 

iWe  learn  also  that  the  musical  instrument  was  varied  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  passion.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  author  before  us,  which  strongly  illustrates,  as  well 
this  particular  point,  as  the  relation  which  the  chorus  was  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  sustain  to  the  whole  action  of  the  .piece,  and  also 
the  poetical  character  of  the  whole  representation.  We  must 
first  premise  that  the  chorus  in  .the  .passage  of  iEschylus  referred 
to,  (feumenid.  311,)  consists  of  theErinhyes,  who  are  in  pursuit 
of  the  matricidal  Orestes  in  order  to  punish  him  for  his  mother’s 
murder. 

'  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  first  Stasimon,  or  ode  sung  by  the 
ehorus  as  a  whole,  and  regularly  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file.  This 
sublime  and  majestic  composition  beginning,  Mari^  d  fk*  trtxnc,  ^ 
/tiartg  Nu^,  is  a  hymn  addressed  by  the  Children  of  Night  to  that 
ancient  g^dess  and  primeval  Maternity,  and  in  it  they  proclaim  at 
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one  time  with  passionate  excitement,  at  another  with  more  of  a  haughty 
confidence,  their  right  to  the  person  of  the  shedder  of  maternal  blood. 

By  this  proclamation  they  would  deter  every  child  of  earth,  and 
Orestes  in  particular,  from  the  vain  attempt  of  evading  the  power  of 
the  Erinnyes ;  by  it,  Orestes  is  to  be  fettered  as  by  indestructible 
bonds ;  a  purpose  undoubtedly  symbolized  to  the  view  of  the  spectators 
by  peculiar  accompanying  evolutions  in  their  dance.  On  that  account 
the  ode  is  called  *  a  magically  binding  hymn,*  (yfivoi  dtfffnof,)  It  there, 
fore  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  the  xarabiani  of  the  ancients  addressed 
to  infernal  Hermes,  Earth,  and  similar  divinities,  with  the  object  of 
devoting  a  person  to  destruction.  This  character  is  confirmed  by  the 
burden  of  the  first  strophe  and  antisfrophe,  M  df  &c. 

Such  a  repetition  of  the  particular  passage  which  marks  the 
proper  object  of  the  whole  procedure,  w^as  usual  in  incantations  and 
songs  of  fate :  so  in  the  love-charms  of  Theocritus  we  have  the  per¬ 
petually  recurring  burden,  I'Xxf  ru  r^vov  IfLhy  mrl  dufia  crir  av^^a, 
and  in  the  song  of  the  Fates  in  Catullus’s  Epithalamium  of  Thetis, 

‘  Currite  ducentes  subtemina,  currite,  fusi.'  No  doubt  the  accompa¬ 
nying  evolution’s  of  the  chorus  were  directed  towards  the  stage,  with  a 
motion  expressive  of  encompassing,  confining,  narrowing  in ;  men’s 
own  eyes  beheld  how  the  victim  was  arrested  and  entangled  with 
mysterious  bonds.  The  musical  character  of  this  ode  we  must  con- 
ceive  to  have  been  such  as  would  work  upon  the  mind  with  a  kind  of 
gloomy  solemnity.  The  Cithara,  which,  as  it  was  managed  by  the 
Greeks,  operated  upon  the  Grecian  temperament  in  a  way  which 
always  tended  to  composure,  cheerfulness,  or  equanimity,  is  here 
silent :  the  auXo/  alone  are  heard,  the  tones  of  which  produce  at  one 
time  ecstacy,  at  another  time  delirium,  and  in  all  cases  (such  is  the 
uniform  judgment  of  antiquity)  counteract  the  calm  equipoise  of 
thought  and  feeling.  For  assuredly  that  expression,  aXu^o;  u/itvo;.  is 
not  a  mere  form  of  speech,  any  more  than  the  aku^ot  iXiyo/  of  Euripides, 
Iph.  7*  147.  Indeed  we  are  certain  we  have  here  a  purely  aulodic, 
and  not  a  citharodic  performance.  (See  Aristoph.  Ran.  12(13.)  Upon 
the  same  grounds  as  here  the  auXoc  is  the  sole  accompaniment  in  a 
terrific  scene  of  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides,  where  Frenzy  (per¬ 
sonified)  is  instigating  the  hero  to  the  murder  of  his  children.  *  Her¬ 
cules,*  says  the  chorus,  *  shall  dance  to  the  maddening  flutes  of  Lyssa,’ 
pMudsot  kitssaf  ^o^tuSiyr*  h  alkoT^  ‘4^.874.  And  again  says  the  chorus, 
V.  891,  rixv ,  i^o^fjiMTV  dd'io¥  r66ty  douov  /4fXo;  fcrauXi/rai.  And 

an  Ode  in  the  Trachinise  of  Sophocles,  sung  in  the  highest  emotions  of 
joy,  b  likewise  aulodic :  oud*  arruKrofiat  ror  auXbp,  u  rv^aypi  rag 

ifiMg  ^^ip6g,  *4/.  216.’ — Ib,  pp.  74 — 78. 

It  is  indeed  true,  judging  from  the  remains  of  the  Athenian 
Tragedy  which  we  possess,  that  so  great  a  prominence  was  rarely 
given  to  the  chorus  in  the  action,  as  is  in  the  Eumenides  given 
to  the  band  of  Erinnyes ;  yet  the  case  answers  our  purpose  in 
exhibiting  the  poetical  character  of  the  whole  thing — it  shows 
that  any  thing  like  our  imitation  of  real  human  life  was  not  the 
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design ;  but  that  their  tragedy  was,  as  we  said  before,  only  a 
dramatic  kind  of  imaginative  poetry. 

How  different  the  effects  of  such  representations  upon  the 
minds  of  the  spectators,  from  those  which  are  produced  by  attend* 
ance  at  our  modern  theatres !  Indeed  the  two  things  are  so 
entirely  diverse,  that  what  we  see  and  condemn  in  the  latter,  had 
scarcely  any  existence  in  the  former,  which  nevertheless  had 
evil  influences  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Athenian  tragedy  was  a 
part  of  a  religious  festival  recurring  but  seldom  ;  it  was  not  there¬ 
fore  a  focus  to  which  night  after  night  all  that  was  loose  and 
immoral  in  the  metropolis  was  concentrated.  There  could  be  no 
Green-room  mystery  of  iniquity-r-no  privileged  admission  of 
prostitution — no  habitual  dissipation  of  thoughts  and  of  money. 
The  Athenian  tragedy  was  essentially  imaginative  and  poetical. 
It  was  not  till  it  was  ‘  made  thin  and  meagre,*  (as  Aristophanes 
complains,)  under  the  dieting  and  physicking  of  Euripides,  that  it 
busied  itself  with  developing  the  progress  of  guilty  love  as  seen 
in  real  life,  or  pandered  to  the  hankerings  of  a  sickly  Uiste  after 
the  luscious  sweetmeats  of  sentimentalism ;  neither  did  it  in  those 
days  seek  to  produce  before  the  spectators  wonderful*  sights, 
serving  no  other  end  than  just  to  gratify  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
something  new.  Its  taste  was  robust  and  masculine,  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  those  conceptions  which  stood  forth  in  proportions  of 
T^tanian  beauty  or  Titanian  sublimity — in  images  of  heroic  gran¬ 
deur — in  thoughts  adapted  to  elevate  the  imagination,  and  rouse 
in  the  soul  aspirations  after  almost  superhuman  virtue.  Whilst 
it  gratified  the  eye  with  what  was  graceful  in  bodily  evolutions, 
and  charmed  the  ear  with  thrilling  harmony,  and  stimulated .  the 
understanding  and  feelings  with  strains  of  the  loftiest  poetry,  its 
general  aim  was  to  introduce  through  all  these  inlets  thus  opened 
wide  to  its  influences,  the  love  of  justice,  the  sentiments  of 
natural  affection,  and  the  fear  of  higher  powers,  avengers  of  crime 
and  protectors  of  innocence.  Thus  did  it  seek,  according  to  the 
celebrated  maxim  of  Aristotle,  to  purify  the  heart  by  emoticns  of 
pity  and  terror.  When,  according  to  the  ri?presentations  of  our 
author,  iEschylus  introduced  the  chorus  of  the  Erinnyes,  the  fell 
Hounds  of  Jupiter,  in  chase  of  their  guilty  prey,  ‘clothed  in 
‘  black,* — ‘  with  Gorgon  hair  of  snakes  ’ — ‘  with  pendent  tongue 
‘and  g^fnnfng  moutn  * — ‘^ving  tongue  in  their  sleep* — ‘pir- 
‘  suing  with  unfaiKng  sagacity  the  .blc^y  track  of  the  liomicide  ^ 
— ‘  lapping  blood  like  dogs — wnth  blood  dripping  from  the  corners 
‘  of  their  eyes  * — a  sight  at  which  it  is  said  women  were  seized 
with  premature  pangs,  and  children  died  with  fright,  he  did  not 
design  to  gratify  an  idle  craving  for  spectacle^  but  to  bring  home 
to  the  heart  the  horrible  doom  of  the  murderer,  and  (strange  as 
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the  love  mercy  of  heaven  in  investing  the  sanctuary  of 
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Iiuiiukn  Ufe  with  such  awful  protection*  The  goddesses  of  ven« 
geance  were,  in  reality  as  in  name,  the  goddesses  of  Benevolent 
nilind*  The  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  breathe 
throughout  a  fervent  spirit  of  justice  and  purity — not  merely 
introducing  such  maxims  occasionally  and  by  the  way,  as  embel¬ 
lishments  not  properly  belon^ng  to  the  main  design,  but  pervaded 
by  them,  and  bearing  them  in  upon  the  soul  in  a  full  springtide 
of  imagery  and  feeling.  « 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  see  the  high  posidon  which  the  female 
sex  is  made  to  occupy  in  these  noble  poems.  We  are  still  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  two  elder  poets.  Of  Euripides  we  shall  say  a  few 
words  presently.  At  a  time  when  women  were  degraded  as  well 
in  the  estimadon  of  society  as  in  their  own  mental  training  and 
habits,  shut  up  at  home  in  their  own  apartments,  and  debarred 
from  that  piixed  intercourse  in  society  wnich  is  alike  essential  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  and  to  the  purification  of 
general  manners  and  sentiments,  the  Ancient  tragedy  exhibited 
them  iu  such  a  manner  that  even  a  Teutonic  Christian  can  find 
Utde  to  desiderate.  Even  a  Mahommedan  would  be  raised  above 
his  creed  after  witnessing  the  lofty-spirited  though  guilty  Cly- 
temnmstra — the  magnanimous  Electra — the  filial  and  sisterly  piety 
of  Andgona,  appealing  from  die  wicked  commands  of  tyrants  to 
the  eternal  ana  unwritten  laws  of  Zeus — or  the  wifely  affection  of 
Tremessa  or  Deianira— characters  all  of  them  decked  with  a  high 
coloring  of  heroism  even  when  erring  or  ciiminal.  They  appear 
no  unmeet  companions  even  for  the  heroes  or  demigods  with  whom 
thev  stand  connected. 

On  the  other  side,  we  must  certainly  place  the  prominency 
which  is  given  to  the  idea  of  an  all-contrplling  fate.  It  is  quite 
Uue  that  this  conception,  when  carried  out.  in  other  directions  as 
4  has  been  by  the  Greek  tragedians  in  one,  would  crush  all  moral 
feelings  in  the  annihilation  of  individual  responsibility.  As  it  is, 
however,  it  is  in  cases  of  involuntary  crime,  (if  we  may  so  speak,) 
as  of  (£dipus,  that  they  most  delight  to  trace  its  operadons ;  and 
when  it  b  traced  in  other  cases,  it  is  combined,  as  indeed  in  those 
others,  in  a  strange  manner,  with  the  notion  of  retrihutive  justice. 
Fate  caq^  one  man*s  crime  for  die  purpose  of  inducing  guilt  and 
punishment,  while  both  the  crime  and  the  punishment  are  de¬ 
signed  in  retribution  of  another  man’s  sin,  the  guilt  of  which  h^ 
been  entailed  by  descent.  Thus  the  fratricide  ip  the  Septem 
contra  Thedas  aad  the  successive  murder^  in  the  Agamemnon  and 
Choephorm,  ar^  attributed  to  an  overruling  destiny,  working  out 
the  vengeance  due  to  the  families  of  Laiiis  and  Felops  for  the 
guilt  of  certain  of  their  early  members.  At' the  same  tinje,  thb 
consideration  is  not  made  to  lessen  the  guilt* of  the  later  criminals 
-y- rather  the  reverse*  It  is  a)so  true  that  the  idea  of  fate  some- 
dmes  appears  as  an  idealisadon  of  moral  obligadonT— a  sort  of  sub- 
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sUtute  for  that  Ood,  in  whom  we  find  the  source  and  executor  of 
all  righteousness.  It  may  be  apprehended^  however,  tliat  evil 
consequences  might  sometimes  arise,  in  the  feelinj^  of  a  spectator 
whose  soul,  conscious  of  guilt,  desired  an  excuse  tor  its  crimes. 

But  there  is  a  much  darker  side  yet  to  be  looked  at  We 
refer  to  the  idolatry  with  which  these  poems  are  blended.  To  us, 
indeed,  the  mythological  world  is  only  an  imaginary  one;  nor 
need  we  be  now  jealous,  as  the  Christian  church  once  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  be,  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  as  rivals  of  the  only  living  God, 
in  claims  of  religious  worship.  The  time  is  past,  when  the  study 
of  the  poetry  ot  Greece  or  Rome  was  necessarily  denounced,  as 
dangerous  on  this  score ;  there  is  no  risk  of  our  looking  upon 
those  figments  of  the  human  imagination  as  for  a  moment  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  real.  But  when  these  tragedies  were  written  and  ex¬ 
hibited  it  was  otherwise.  And  believing  as  we  dp  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  that  there  is  demoniac  agency  at  work  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  idols,  (1  Cor.  x.  19 — 21,)  and  that  they  who  engaged  in 
that  worship  brought  themselves  into  contact  and  communion  with 
the  spirits  of  evil,  we  cannot  but  grieve  to  think  that  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  poetry  and  in  art,  and  even  all  that  is  high  in  moral 
sentiment,  should  have  been  employed  as  they  were,  to  throw 
dignity  and  grace  round  the  loathsome  sin  of  idolatry.  When  we 
consider  the  matter  in  a  historical  light,  we  feel  thus.  But  this 
affords  no  reason,  now  that  those  objects  have  lost  all  claim  to 
reality,  for  our  declining  to  study  the  dramatic  works  of  Atliens ; 
nor  for  fear  of  danger  in  bringing  our  mind  into  a  high  degree  of 
sympathy  with  them  considered  as  works  of  art.  The  fact  of  our 
being  capable  of  such  imaginative  sympathy,  without  being 
affected  in  the  real  feelings  of  the  heart,  is  one  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  but  too  painfully  illustrated  by  experience  of  a 
character  directly  opposite  to  that  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Daily  life  shows  us  persons  who  have  a  very  high  degree  of 
imaginative  sympathy  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  whose  charac¬ 
ters  nevertheless  remain  unaffected  by  its  influence. 

We  have  repeatedly  hinted  at  a  distinction  ip^de  between 
Euripides  and  the  two  elder  poets,  iEschylus  and  Sophocles. 
It  may  be  right  just  to  mention  one  or  two  reasons  which  seem 
to  us  to  justify  this  distinction. 

His  subjects,  indeed,  generally  resemble  theirs  in  belonging  to 
the  Heroic  or.  Mythical  age.  But  thopgh  thejj  belong  to  the 
same  age,  they  do  not  breathe  the  same  Heroic  Spirit,  fits  Heroes 
are  annimated  rather  by  the  feelings  and  passions  of  every  day 
life ;  his  women  are  too  often  ifUriguanteSy  and  his  men  the  de- 
claimers  and  quibble.rs  of  the  forum.  U  hat  he  excels  most  prer 
eminently  in  the  pathetic  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  the  patlieiic 
of  ordinary  life,  not  of  Heroes.  While  reading  his  dramas,  we  do 
not  feel  that  awe  of  the  morally  and  intellectually  sublime  which 
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the  Father  of  tragedy  inspires ;  nor  yet  that  delighted  admiration 
of  moral  beauty  and  severe  chasteness  of  character  and  sentiment 
which  is  awakened  by  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Euripides  is 
touching,  is  pretty,  is  sentimental ;  his  muse  is  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  breed  from  theirs,  and  much  more  congenial  with  that  of 
the  modern  stage.  If  we  were  to  give  his  subjects  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  Athenians  of  his  own  time,  and  abstract  a  few  of  the 
mythical  parts  of  his  fables — parts  which  are  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  whole — w’e  should  have  just  a  tragedy  or  comico-tragedy  of 
Athenian  life — an  exiiibition  of  the  quarrels,  jealousies,  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  Athenian  families.  This  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  audience  of  our  theatres ;  and  in  the  declining  taste  of  Athens 
it  was  acceptable ;  but  it  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  the 
older  tragedy,  and  if  the  idea  which  it  was  the  aim  of  iiHschylus 
and  Sophocles  to  realise,  is  to  be  the  standard,  Euripides  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  them. 

Another  point  in  which  the  comparison  is  disadvantageous  to 
Euripides  is  the  moral  tendency  of  their  respective  writings.  Not 
only  is  he  less  Heroic — he  is  also  less  moral.  He  certainly  depicts 
passion  with  great  success ;  the  scenes,  for  example,  in  which 
Ehsedra  confesses  her  unlawful  love  for  her  son-in-law  and  Medea 


soliloquizes  at  the  sight  of  her  children,  are  masterpieces  in  their 
kind ;  but  in  the  plays  to  which  these  scenes  belong,  the  Hippo- 
lytus  and  the  Medea,  the  general  spirit  is  far  from  being  healtny. 
Phaedra’s  crime  becomes,  in  the  representation  of  Euripides,  a 
mere  misfortune;  for  the  goddess  Aphrodite  is  made  answerable  for 
the  whole,  who,  to  punisli  Hippolytiis  for  worshipping  Artemisin 
preference  to  herself,  inspires  Phaedra  with  a  passion  for  the 
young  man,  which  as  a  mortal  she  is  described  unable  to  over¬ 
come.  Our  moral  sympathies  are  no  less  shocked  in  the  case  of 
Medea.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  because  her  husband 
or  lover,  Jason,  married  another,  she  sends  poisoned  garments 
w^hich  destroy  her  innocent  rival — murders  her  children  that  she 
might  not  leave  them  behind  her,  and  then  flies  off  in  a  dragoned 
chariot.  We  do  not  utterly  detest  her  because  she  has  been  very 
ill-treated  and  show^s  some  signs  of  remorse  and  natural  affec¬ 
tion — still  less  do  w^e  admire  her.  The  only ’feeling  which  the 
piece  leaves  in  the  mind  is  admiration  of  the  poet's  pow*er  in 
painting  passion ;  but  it  is  a  pow'er  which  is  employed  to  no  good 
end,  and  the  exhibition  of  such  pieces  must,  one  would  think, 
have  tended  to  foster  the  growing  depravity  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth. 

We  noticed  the  high  place  wdiich  the  female  sex  occupies  in 
Ae  imaginations  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  almost  sternly 
ideal  character  wdiich  invests  the  w’omen  of  the  former  poet  is 
softened  and  humanized  in  those  of  the  latter ;  without  ceasing 
to  be  noble,  they  are  more  like  the  breathing  inhabitants  of  earth, 
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beautiful,  chaste,  and  moral.  In  Euripides  on,  the  other  hand, 
the  favorite  topic  is  their  weakness  and  subjection  to  power  of 
passion.  Even  when  virtuous,  they  are  still  lorded  over  by  their 
feelings,  though  those  feelings  happen  to  run  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Indeed  the  contempt  in  which  Euripides  held  women,  Uhe 
‘debased  coin,*  as  he  calls  them,  of  humanity,  is  well  known,  as 
well  as  his  wish  that  the  gods  could  have  suffered  men  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  species  in  some  other  manner.  More  needs  not  be 
said  in  illustration  of  his  moral  inferiority  to  his  two  elder  brethren, 
whilst  his  perhaps  superior  success  in  depicting  strong  passion  is 
readily  allowed. 

That  there  were  some  in  Athens  who  adhered  to  the  spirit  of 
the  older  tragedy,  and  regretted  the  decline  both  of  poetical  taste 
and  of  moral  sentiment  which  was  visible  in  the  Euripidean 
drama,  is  apparent  from  several  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
—if  we  may  call  them  comedies  ;  but  the  word  thus  applied  is  as 
apt  to  mislead  when  applied  to  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  as 
the  word  tragedy  when  applied  to  the  more  serious  dramatists  of 
Athens.  The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
aim  of  showing  the  inferiority  of  Euripides  to  iEschylus;  the 
Spirit  of  Sophocles  is  of  too  calm  and  exalted  a  character  to  enter 
into  the  arena. 

Our  remarks,  sufficiently  desultory,  have  also  been  sufficiently 
protracted.  We  shall  only  add,  tnat  the  English  public  have 
reason  to  thank  the  translator  of  Muller’s  book. It  is  a  very 
readable  translation,  which  is  more  than  can  always  be  affirmed 
of  translations  from  the  German.  Why  did  he  not  venture  on 
the  bolder  task  of  translating  Muller’s  metrical  version,  of  the 
Eumenides  ?  Was  it  from  diffidence  in  his  own  powers  of  com¬ 
posing  blank  verse  ?  or  from  an  unwillingness  to  make  that  dif¬ 
ficult  play  too  accessible  to  the  tutor-less  student? 


Art.  III.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St. 
Peter.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams,  Rector  of  St.  Gregory’s, 
London,  A.D.  1633.  Revised  and  corrected  by  James  Sherman, 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel.  London  :  Holdsworth.  Imp.  8vo.  pp. 
iv.,  900. 


^HIS  is  the  second  of  a  ‘series  of  Expositions'  which  the 
reverend  editor  has  undertaken  to  reprint,  in  consequence  of 
the  approbation  extended  to  his  republication  of  Greeiiliiirs  Ex¬ 
position  of  Ezekiel.  The  series  is  intended  to  comprise  ‘exposi- 
‘  tions  on  separate  books  of  Scripture,  by  the  most  eminent 
‘  divines,  chiefly  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  from  their 
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*  scarcity  and  expensiveness  have  become  nearly  inaccessible  to 
^  theological  students and  a  notice  of  the  first  work  comprised 
in  it — Greenhill’s  Exposition  of  Ezekiel,  may  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  oui^resent  series. 

<  Of  the  reverend  Thomas  Adams,  the  author  of  this  exposition, 

*  scarcely  any  memorials,’  says  his  present  editor,  ^  exist  except 
*his  writings,*  the  dates  of  which  cover  an  interval  of  fifty  years. 

*  In  a  volume  of  sermons  of  the  date  ^  of  1614,  we  are  informed 
that  he  preached  them  at  Wiliington,  in  Be4fordshire,  of  which 
parish,  it  is  not  improbable  he  was  *  then  the  rector.’  pub¬ 
lished  another  volume  of  sermons  in  1618,  when  he  was  ^preacher 
*at  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  near  St  PauPs,’ — one  of  the 
churches  which  were  destroyed  at  the  fire  of  London,  and  which 
has  not  since  been  rebuilt 

The  Exposition  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  bears 
the  date  of  1633,  but  affords  no  indication  of  the  churcli  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Sherman  to  be  the  author  s 
chief  work.  The  high  estimation  in  which  he  holds  it,  as  well  as 
the  plea  which  he  puts  in  for  a  candid  consideration  of  some 
acknowledged  blemishes,  may  however  be  best  stated  in  his  own 
words. 

*  No  one  can  read  it  without  perceivmg  in  every  page  the  features  of 
a  powerful  and  independent  mind.  His  ideas,  which  are  remarkably 
original,  are  clothed  in  the  most  vigorous  style, — classic  lore  ornaments 
and  beau ti lies  them, — while  the  spiritual  and  practical  tendency  of  the 
whole  is  paramount.  In  the  editor’s  estimation  few  works  of  the  kind 
have  ever  ap|>eared  in  which  so  much  useful  theological  knowledge  has 
been  conveyed  in  such  striking  phraseology.  The  prayerful  student 
cannot  fail  to  rise  from  its  perusal  mentally  enriched  and  spiritually 
edified,  and  therefore  better  qualified  to  discharge  the  responsible  duty 

of  preaching  to  the  people  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

«  «  *  *  * 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,*  adds  Mr.  Sherman,  after  stating  that  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  a  sufferer  for  his  conscientious  attachment 
to  the  order  and  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  *  that  in  the 
writings  of  those  who  remained  in  the  Establishment  as  well  as  those 
who  seceded  from  her  pale,  intolerant  expressions  sometimes  occur. 
The  editor,  if  jt  bad  been  possible,  would  gladly  have  excluded  all  such 
sentences  from  this  and  other  expository  works  which  have  fallen  un¬ 
der  his  review  ;  but  in  many  instances  they  are  so  interwoven  with 
some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  exposition,  that  omission  would  have  ren* 
dered  him  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  party  bias,  and  abridgment  was 
impossible  without  injustice  to  the  work.  All  he  has  ventured  to  do 
iu  such  cases  h^  been  to  soften  their  asperity.  The  reader,  however, 
w’ill  know  how  to  make  allowance  for  the  sufferings  which  both  parties 
had  endured,  the  violent  manner  in  which  controversies  ivere  then 
carried  on,  and  the  fearless  and  coarse  expressions  which  were  then  in 
common  use.*— Pref.  pp.  iii.,  iv. 
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We  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  without  reserve  we  can 
either  subscribe  to  the  opinion  here  expressed  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  work  before  us,  or  admit  the  relevancy  of  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  extenuatory  plea  in  application  to  this  or  any  other  modern 
reprint,  ybr  devotional  Mac,  of  an  early  theological  writer.  We 
will  take  the  latter  subject  first  The  allowance  to  be  made  for 
the  defects  of  an  early  work  is  a  matter  affecting,  we  conceive, 
not  so  much  the  work  itself  as  the  author  personally,  and  is  a  very 
proper  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  literary  historian, 
whose  duty  is  to  judge'of  individuals  by  the  age  in  which  they 
have  lived,  its  habits,  and  admitted  principles  and  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  But  very  different  is  the  question  we  are  called  to  consider^ 
when  the  work  of  a  previous  age  is  with  all  its  faults  republished 
for  the  instruction  or  edification  of  the  present  The  age  may 
excuse  or  palliate  the  faults  of  the  autlior,  but  the  work  is  put 
into  competition  with  the  writings  of  (at  least  in  some  respects) 
an  improved  age ;  and.it  is  too  much  to  claim  for  it  in  this  point  of 
view  the  allowance  fairly  conceded  to  its  author.  The  blemishes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  acknowledged  hinderances  to  its  use¬ 
fulness,  they  neutralize  or  counteract  it  to  the  extent  that  they 
prevail ;  and  whenever  it  is  found  necessary  either  in  publishing 
a  new  work  or  republishing  an  old  one,  to  extenuate  or  ask 
allowance  for  faults,  a  corresponding  presumption  will  and  must 
arise  to  the  disadvantage  of  tne  work  itself.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable,  that  a  work  so  speckled  should  be  published  or  re¬ 
printed — that  is  another  question — but  it  is  right  that  in  dis¬ 
cussing  its  merits,  both  faults  and  excellencies  should  be  alike 
subjected  to  examination. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  exposition  before  us,  we  admit  the 
originality  and  vigor  which  breathe  throughout,  the  great  variety 
of  classical  illustration  with  which  its  ample  pages  are  filled,  the 
substantial  soundness  (in  the  ordinary  conventional  signification 
of  the  term)  of  its  theology,  and  the  spiritual  and  practical  ten¬ 
dency  of  very  many  of  its  parts ;  and  we  hope  that  the  respected 
editor  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  its  republication.  But  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  disfigured  with  many  and  grievous  faults.  Considered  as 
an  exposition,  great  deduction  must  be  made  from  its  value. 
Admitting  that  it  is  the  expositor’s  province,  as  distinguished 
from  the  commentator’s,  to  unfold  the  application  of  revealed 
truth  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  age  or  society  in  which 
he  lives,  this  application,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  granted, 
should  be  naturally  deduced  from  ttie  sacred  text,  and  made  not 
only  with  strict  impartiality,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But 
it  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  the  present  exposition  can  be  so 
characterized.  The  polemic — nay  the  Ishmaelite  breathes 
throughout.  He  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  what  the  text  under 
consideration  will  furnish  against  this  or  that  party  or  class  of 
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men.  Through  this  feature  of  the  Exposition,  it  must,  as  orally 
delivered,  have  greatly  failed  to  convince  and  persuade  those  at  whom 
its  inuendoes  and  denunciations  were  aimed;  while  its  present  value 
as  a  book  for  devotional  me  is  thereby  greatly  impaired.  In  other 
respects  also  the  work  is  very  repulsive  to  the  improved  taste  of  the 
present  times,  many  of  the  best  and  most  spiritual  passages  being 
oebased  by  an  habitual  play  upon  words,  which  detracts  very  much 
from  their  devotional  value,  and  such  is  the  vulgarity,  approach¬ 
ing  not  infrequently  to  something  worse,  with  which  the  exposi¬ 
tion  abounds,  that  passages  repeatedly  occur  which  parents  not 
over  scrupulous,  would  feel  compelled  to  pass  over  in  reading  to 
their  families.  We  had  marked  some  instances  of  a  less  offensive 
kind  for  quotation,  which  on  consideration  we  deem  it  better  to 
omit ;  but  pages  47,  48,  49,  72,  and  360  may  be  referred  to  in 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  To  the  care  exercised  in  securing 
the  correctness  and  beauty  of  the  new  edition,  it  would  be  injus¬ 
tice  to  refuse  the  meed  oi  approbation ;  but  while  in  its  present 
form  the  volume  will,  we  doubt  not,  still  continue  to  be  useful  to 
preachers  as  a  storehouse  of  weighty  and  various  observation, 
and,  if  used  with  due  discrimination,  an  occasional  model  of 
striking  and  pungent  application,  we  cannot  but  regret  that,  if  it 
were  to  be  reproduced  in  a  cheaper  and  more  attractive  form  for 
modern  use,  equal  pains  should  not  have  been  taken  in  excluding 
or  modifying  the  more  offensive  passages  or  expressions  of  the 
work. 


Art.  IV.  Festus,  A  Poem.  London:  Pickering.  8vo.  pp.  360. 

"pOETRY  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  nature,  and  there  is 
no  more  fear  of  its  ceasing  in  its  life  and  in  its  manifestations, 
than  there  is  of  the  sun  ceasing  to  set  and  rise,  the  wind  to  blow, 
or  tlie  ocean  to  dash  its  fresh  billows  on  the  rocks  and  sands  of 
habitable  earth.  While  the  heart  of  man  lives  poetry  must  live. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  prevent  our  souls  from  stagnating  in  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  festering  in  the  corruptions  of  sense  and  avarice,  as  it  is 
for  the  sun  to  send  its  vital  force  into  the  dormant  clods,  for  the 
tempests  to  shake  the  waving  boughs  of  the  forest,  or  for  the  tides 
to  shrink  and  swell  the  mighty  sea  witli  its  daily  agitations. 
When  men  say  that  all  poetry  is  past,  that  the  sources  of  fancy 
and  of  feeling  are  exhausted,  that  the  novelties  of  nature  and  of 
mind  are  all  ransacked  and  made  common  as  the  dust,  they  forget 
what  millions  of  hearts  are  beating  amongst  them,  what  new 
hopes  are  springing  in  fresh  bosoms,  what  new  careers  of  love, 
of  passion,  of  ambition,  and  of  triumph,  or  of  crime  and  remorse. 
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all  elements  of  immortal  poetry,  are  iust  beginning.  They  forget 
how  new  nature  is  yet  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
glittering  eyes  and  ardent  bosoms,  and  how  sweet  are  the  first 
tastes  of  existence,  and  the  dreams  of  life  yet  to  come  in  its 
strength  and  new  fervor.  They  forget  to  how  many  of  these  must 
come,  satiet)r,  disappointment,  doubt,  despair,  and  prostration  of 
all  the  affections,  and  the  idols  of  the  affections  :  and  where  tliese 
are  there  are  the  lights  and  shadows  of  poetry,  the  gay  or  the 
stern  impulses  of  song  that  shall  thrill  through  the  heart  of  hu¬ 
manity,  because  it  is  raised  from  the  bosom  of  humanity  while  it 
throbs  with  delight  or  trembles  under  the  shock  of  ruin.  To  say 
that  there  is  no  nascent  poetry  is  to  say  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
dead.  It  is  to  mistake  winter,  or  the  deep  hush  of  a  summer's 
noon,  when  nature  sleeps  or  dreams,  for  death  and  annihilation. 
No ;  poetry  can  never  cease,  and,  therefore,  poets,  men  capable 
of  receiving  and  conveying  its  inspirations,  men  with  a  physical 
and  an  intellectual  organization  mighty  to  feel  and  to  utter,  the 
oracles  of  choicest  truth,  can  never  cease  eitlier.  They  may  come 
scattered,  ‘  few  and  far  between,'  or  rising  in  glorious  groups  and 
constellations,  but  come  they  will,  sure  as  heaven  spans  the  earth  in 
its  new  beauty,  sure  as  rainbows  shall  proclaim  ancient  prophecy, 
and  guarantee  the  auspicious  course  of  future  years.  We  shall  meet 
them  in  our  path  as  young  giants  were  met  in  the  primeval  days 
by  w'ondering  men,  exulting  in  their  strength,  and  in  the  bright* 
ness  of  creation,  or  we  shall  hear  of  them  as  we  hear  of  new 
islands  suddenly  lifting  their  heads  from  the  sea,  to  which  future 
men  shall  cling  and  build  on  them  all  their  hearts  and  hopes. 
Whenever  great  poets  cease  amongst  us  let  us  tremble  for  the 
continuation  of  our  national  renown. 

We  had  lately  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  beautiful  poetry  of  Moile  in  his  ‘  State  Trials  ;*  poetry 
as  remarkable  for  its  perfect  harmony  as  for  its  strength,  and  for 
its  rich  polish  as  for  its  noble  and  philosophical  spirit.  We  are 
proud  to  reflect  that  while  the  herd  of  critics  who  are  ever  ready  to 
nail  mediocrity  with  their  fluent  praise,  but  who  are  struck  dumb 
in  the  presence  of  the  royalty  of  genius,  ‘severe  in  youthful 
‘  beauty,'  were  suffering  the  pathetic  loveliness  of  Anne  Ayliffe, 
the' grappling  vigor  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  the  living  sar¬ 
casm  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  entomb  themselves  in  the  dust  of 
their  studies,  we  proclaimed  with  exclamations  of  delighted  sur¬ 
prise  the  discovery  we  made  of  such  a  golden  wedge  of  pure 
poetry ;  and  it  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  see  our  hearty  joy  and 
approbation  now  as  fervently  echoed  in  all  its  fulness  by  Christo¬ 
pher  North  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October.  We  shall  now 
call  something  more  than  a  moment's  attention  to  a  young  poet  of 
a  very  different  character,  but  of  not  the  less  extraordinary  pre¬ 
tensions. 
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*  Festus  ’  is  the  production  of  a  very  young  man ;  and  it  is,  at 
once,  as  full  of  extravagance  as  could  only  be  tolerated  in  a  young 
man,  and  that  in  combination  with  the  vant  power  and  promise 
with  which  it  is  found  here.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it 
on  the  score  of  originality  of  design,  for  it  is  impossible  that  a 
more  palpable  imitation  of  Goethe’s  ‘Faust’  could  be  conceived 
or  executed.  Take  the  plan  of  Faust,  (and  the  very  name  comes 
upon  us  but  as  a  misprint  of  Faustus,)  and  something  of  the  plan 
and  dialogue  of  Byron’s  ‘  Cain,’  and  you  have  at  once  the 
machinery  and  the  philosophy  of  the  poem.  Nay,  we  like  much 
of  the  philosophy  far  less  tiian  the  plan,  for  what  is  it  but  the  worn 
out  story  of  tne  vanity  of  human  life.  It  required  neither  Dr. 
Johnson,  nor  the  far  greater  minds  of  Byron  and  Goethe  to  pro¬ 
claim  this  to  us ;  we  had  it  in  tlie  words  of  one  who  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ago,  had  run  the  career  of  mortal  pleasures,  and 
mortal  follies,  mortal  ambition  and  mortal  love,  and,  having 
drained  the  cup  of  human  experience  to  the  dregs,  lay  down  in 
disgust  and  in  diminished  glory,  exclaiming,  ‘  Vanity  of  vanities 
*  — ^l  is  vanity  !’  That  cry  is  the  cry  of  humanity  in  all  its  ages 
and  circles.  It  is  the  caput  mortuum  of  mere  earthly  existence, 
it  embodies  the  verdict  of  the  wise  and  the  groans  of  the  weary 
through  all  time ;  it  is  the  song  of  Death  as  he  flits  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  regions  of  mortality.  The  Faust  of  Goethe  and 
the  Childe  Harold  of  Byron  are  but  echoes  of  this  unquestioned 
truism,  and  had  not  the  author  of  Festus  given  us  glimpses  of  a 
higher  creed  and  faith,  we  should  have  flung  his  volume  aside, 
notwithstanding  its  wreath  of  genius  and  genius-inspired  thoughts, 
as  the  worse  than  useless  fabrication  of  a  hopeless  mind.  But  the 
sheet  anchor  of  assurance  in  the  long-suffering  and  the  sublime 
love  of  the  universal  Father,  which  is  cast  out  into  the  troubled 
seas  of  human  passion,  and  the  holy  beauty  of  purified  affection 
which  is  thrown  like  a  rainbow  over  the  gloomy  vessel  of  humanity 
in  this  poem,  is  the  salvation  of  it.  dare,  on  the  strength  of 

these  saving  circumstances,  to  look  forward  to  a  nobler  display  of 
the  author’s  splendid  powers,  based  on  a  yet  ampler  survey  of 
roan's  destinies,  guided  by  a  steadier  hand. 

The  story  of  the  Poem  is  simply  this.  Festus  is  a  young  man 
of  fine  faculties,  whom  Lucifer  desires  to  lead  through  all  the 
tempting  trials  of  life.  For  this  purpose  he  appears  as  represented 
in  Job  and  in  Goethe's  Faust,  and  begs  permission  to  take  the 
charge  of  him.  The  permission  is  granted,  though  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Festus  shall  not  be  ultimately  lost.  The  time  of 
the  action  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  very  last  period  of  the  world, 
and  Festus  is  destined  to  be  the  last  man.  Under  the  conduct  of 
Lucifer  he  runs  the  career  of  dissipation.  He  makes  love  to  a 
variety  of  ladies,  to  all  of  whom  he 

‘  Lies  like  truth,  and  yet  most  truly  lies.’ 
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He  is  finally  crowned  king,  after  having  been  miraculously  led 
over  earth  and  ocean,  into  the  planet  Venus,  and  even  into  heaven 
and  hell.  He  is  represented  as  exhausting  all  the  sources  of 
pleasure,  and  becoming  ennuie  of  existence ;  out  being  made  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  glory  of  God  in  heaven,  and  of  the  celestial  felicity  of 
his  first  love  and  of  his  mother,  he  is  repentant  of  his  evil  course, 
and  is  pardoned.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  plot  of  the 
fiction,  nothing  more  daring  and  extravagant  than  the  language 
in  which  it  is  clothed.  We  warn  the  serious  reader  that  he  would, 
in  attempting  to  peruse  the  work,  soon  be  met  by  a  freedom  of 
expression  and  a  reckless  use  of  the  most  sacred  names  which 
would  most  probably  compel  him  to  close  the  book  in  wonder  and 
^ief ;  and  we  warn  the  writer,  if  he  mean  to  establish  his  fame 
in  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  while  giving  free  scope 
to  the  strong  pinions  of  his  genius,  he  must  put  a  stern  restraint 
on  the  riotous  licence  of  his  diction,  and  approach  the  precincts  of 
divinity  with  a  more  obvious  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe.  We 
can  make  great  allowances  for  this  hardy  daring  of  thought  and 
style,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  but  the  evidences  of  an  inborn 
strength  which  we  have  little  doubt  will  lead  their  possessor  to  a 
very  nigh  place  amongst  the  poets  of  England ;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  pure  and  generous  minds  whose  love  and  admiration 
we  are  sure  the  author  would  rejoice  to  win,  who  will  yet  shrink 
from  a  volume  so  startling  in  its  language  and  developments.  We 
look  upon  him,  however,  as  we  should  I^k  on  a  wila  young  colt, 
galloping  and  plunging  in  the  pure  exuberance  of  power  and 
spirit  on  the  heath.  In  a  little  time  we  shall  look  for  him  again 
with  tail  and  mane  less  rude,  his  mouth  subdued  to  the  bit,  and 
his  back  to  the  saddle,  but  more  vigorous  and  splendid  in  action 
than  ever,  and  prepared  to  do  service  to  the  community. 

Having  said  this  much,  let  us  take  a  more  particular  view  of 
the  character  of  the  poetry  as  exhibited  in  some  of  its  most  striking 
passages.  There  are  none  of  his  female  characters  which  interest 
us  so  intensely  as  Goethe’s  Margaret,  for  in  none  do  we  find  the 
same  simple  naivete  of  soul,  nor  are  any  of  them  brought  into  such 
extremity  of  anguish.  Yet  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  purity 
and  deep  devotion  of  them  all,  though  the  shades  of  difference 
between  Clara,  and  Helen,  and  Elissa,  are  but  slight  The  open¬ 
ing  description  of  his  first  love,  Angela,  is  very  fascinating. 

*  I  loved  her  for  that  she  was  beautiful ; 

And  that  to  me  she  seemed  to  be  all  nature 
And  all  variety  of  things  in  one. 

Would  set  at  night  in  clouds  of  tears;  and  rise 
All  light  and  laughter  in  the  morning  :  fear 
No  petty  customs  nor  appearances ; 

But  think  what  others  only  dreamed  about ; 

And  say  what  others  did  but  think  ;  and  do 
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What  others  would  but  say  ;  and  glory  in 

What  others  dared  but  do ;  it  was  these  which  won  me ; 

And  that  she  never  schooled  within  her  breast 

One  thought  or  feeling,  but  gave  holiday 

To  all ;  and  that  she  told  me  all  her  woes. 

And  wrongs  and  ills :  and  so  she  made  them  mine 

In  the  communion  of  love ;  and  we 

Grew  like  each  other,  for  we  loved  each  other : 

She  mild  and  generous  as  the  sun  in  spring ; 

And  1  like  earth  all  budding  out  with  love.’ — p.  32. 


Who  has  not  known  in  the  dawn  of  life  such  a  bewitching 
creature  of  loveliness,  frankness,  and  confiding  truth  ?  but  Festus 
goes  flitting  from  one  fair  maiden  to  another  with  a  most  selfish 
freedom,  and  the  passage  in  which  he  quits  Angela  is  one  of  great 
poetic  power. 


'  Love  hath  as  many  vanites 
As  charms  ;  and  this  perchance  the  chief  of  both  : 
To  make  our  young  heart’s  track  upon  the  first 
And  snow-like  fall  of  feeling  which  o’erspreads 
The  bosom  of  the  youthful  maiden’s  mind, 

More  pure  and  fair  than  even  its  outward  type. 

If  one  did  thus,  was  it  from  vanity  ? 

Or  thoughtlessness ?  or  worse?  Nay,  let  it  pass. 
The  beautiful  are  never  desolate; 

But  some  one  always  loves  them :  God  or  man. 

If  man  abandons  God  himself  takes  them. 

And  thus  it  was.  She  whom  I  once  loved  died. 

The  lightning  loathes  its  cloud  :  the  soul  its  clay. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 


She  said  she  wished  to  die,  and  so  she  died ; 

For  cloudlike  she  poured  out  her  love,  which  was 
Her  life,  to  freshen  this  parched  heart.  It  was  thus : 

1  said  we  were  to  part,  but  she  said  nothing  : 

There  was  no  discord ;  it  was  music  ceased  ; 

Life’s  thrilling,  bounding,  bursting  joy.  She  sate 
Like  a  house.god,  her  hands  fixed  on  her  knee ; 

And  her  dark  hair  lay  long  and  loose  behind  her. 
Through  which  her  wild  bright  eye  flashed  like  a  flint. 
She  spake  not,  moved  not,  but  she  looked  the  more ; 
As  if  her  eye  were  action,  speech,  and  feeling. 

1  felt  it  all,  and  came  and  knelt  beside  her. 

The  electric  touch  solved  both  our  souls  together. 
Then  comes  the  feeling  which  unmakes,  undoes ; 
Which  tears  the  sea-like  soul  up  by  the  roots. 

And  lashes  it  in  scorn  against  the  skies. 

Twice  did  1  stamp  to  God,  swearing,  hand-clenched, 
That  not  even  He  nor  death  should  tear  her  from  me. 
It  is  the  saddest  and  the  sorest  sight 
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One’s  own  love  weeping  :  but  why  call  on  God  ? 

But  that  the  feeling  of  the  boundless  bounds 
All  feeling  ;  as  the  welkin  does  the  world. 

It  is  this  which  ones  us  with  the  whole  and  God. 

Then  first  we  wept,  then  closed  and  clung  together, 

And  my  heart  shook  this  building  of  my  boast. 

Like  a  live  engine  booming  up  and  down. 

She  fell  upon  me  like  a  snow-wreath  thawing. 

Never  were  bliss  and  beauty,  love  and  woe. 

Ravelled  and  twined  together  into  madness 
As  in  that  one  wild  hour  ;  to  which  all  else. 

The  past  is  but  a  picture.  That  alone 
Is  re^,  and  for  ever  there  in  front, 

Making  a  black  blank  on  one  side  of  life, 

Like  a  blind  eye.  But  after  that  I  left  her 
And  only  saw  her  once  again  alive.’ — p.  33. 

The  vein  of  richest  poetry  runs  full  and  free  through  the  whole 
volume.  We  are  astonished  at  the  continuous  and  overflowing 
wealth  of  thought  and  depth  of  tender  feeling.  The  language  of 
his  women  is  always  beautiful.  Clara,  who  succeeds  Angela,  is 
all  piety  and  affection.  She  says. 


^  We  shall  lack  nothing  having  love :  and  we, 

We  must  be  happy  every  where  ;  we  two  ! 

And  then  with  natures  raised,  refined,  and  freed 
From  these  poor  forms,  our  days  shall  pass  in  peace 
And  love  ;  no  thought  of  human  littleness 
Shall  cross  our  high,  calm  souls,  shining  and  pure 
As  the  gold  gates  of  heaven.  Like  some  deep  lake 
Upon  a  mountain  summit  they  shall  rest. 

High  above  cloud  and  storm  of  life  like  this, 

All  peace,  and  power,  and  passionless  purity ; 

Or,  if  a  thought  of  other  troubled  times 

Ruffle  it  for  a  moment,  it  shall  pass 

Like  a  chance  rain-drop  on  its  heavenward  face. 

I  love  to  meditate  on  bliss  to  come. 

Not  that  I  am  unhappy  here ;  but  that 
The  hope  of  higher  bliss  may  rectify 
'Fhe  lower  feeling  which  we  now  enjoy. 

This  life ;  this  world  is  not  enough  for  us ; 

They  are  nothing  to  the  measure  of  our  mind. 

For  place  we  must  have  space ;  for  time  we  must  have 
Eternity  ;  and  for  a  spirit  Godhead.* — p.  45. 


We  cannot  resist  also  giving  a  hymn  which  Clara  sings. 

‘  Is  heaven  a  place  where  pearly  streams 
Glide  over  silver  sand  ? 

Like  childhood’s  rosy,  dazzling  dreams 
Of  some  fur  faery  land  ? 
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Is  heaven  a  clime  where  diamond  dews 
Glitter  on  fadeless  flowers  ? 

And  mirth  and  music  ring  aloud 
From  Amaranthine  bowers  ? 

*  Ah  no !  not  such^  not  such  is  heaven  ! 

Surpassing  far  all  these  ; 

Such  cannot  be  the  garden  given 
Man’s  wearied  soul  to  please. 

For  saint  and  sinner  here  below 
Such  vain  to  be  have  proved : 

And  the  pure  spirit  will  despise 
Whate’er  the  sense  has  loved. 

‘  There  we  shall  dwell  with  Sire  and  Son, 

And  with  the  mother.maid ; 

And  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  : 

In  glory  all  arrayed  : 

And  not  to  one  created  thing 
Shall  our  embrace  be  given ; 

And  all  our  joy  shall  be  in  God ; 

For  only  God  is  heaven.* — :p.  48. 

We  have  presently,  as  a  strange  contrast,  Lucifer  preaching  to 
the  people  in  the  market-place  of  a  town,  in  the  character  of  a 
ranter-preacher,  as  Mephistopheles  is  represented  by  Goethe  act¬ 
ing  the  professor  in  the  university.  In  this  singular  sermon  there 
is  a  display  of  extraordinary  powers  of  satire  and  sarcasm,  and  in 
gome  parts  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  sermon  of  the  celebrated 
Antonio  Vieyra  to  the  Portugese  at  Maranham,  in  Brazil,  but 
we  shall  not  quote  more  than  one  passage. 

‘  Men  say — as  proud  as  Lucifer — 

Pray  who  would  not  be  proud  with  such  a  train  ? 

Hath  he  not  all  the  honor  of  the  earth  ?  ‘ 

Why  Mammon  sits  before  a  thousand  hearths. 

Where  God  is  bolted  out  from  every  house. 

Well  may  He  say  He  cometh  as  a  thief ; 

For  he  will  break  your  bars  and  burst  your  doors 
Which  slammed  against  him  once  ;  and  turn  ye  out,  # 

Roofless  and  shivering,  beneath  the  doom-storm  ;  heaven 
Shall  crack  above  you,  like  a  bell  in  fire. 

And  bury  all  beneath  its  shining  shards.’ — p.  70. 

We  shall  not  follow  Festus  and  Lucifer  in  their  wild,  mad  ride 
over  the  earth  on  their  grim  steeds.  Ruin  and  Darkness,  but  give 
in  passing,  a  peep  at  a  village  feast,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s 
power  of  scene  painting. 

Festus. 

*  It  is  getting  dark  :  one  has  to  walk  quite  close 
To  see  the  pretty  faces  that  we  meet. 
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Lucifer. 

‘  A  disagreeable  necessity 
Truly  !— 

Festus. 

‘  We  will  rest  upon  this  bridge.  I  am  tired  ; 

Yon  tall,  slim  tree !  does  it  not  seem  as  made 
For  its  place  there  ?  a  kind  of  natural  May-pole, 

Beyond  the  lighted  stalls  stored  with  the  good 
Things  of  our  childhood’s  world ;  and  behind  them 
The  shouting  showman  and  the  clashing  cymbal ; 

The  open-doored  cottages  and  blazing  hearths ; 

The  little  ones  running  up  with  naked  feet 
And  cake  in  either  hand,  to  their  mother's  laps ; 

Old  and  young  laughing  ;  school-boys  with  their  playthings ; 
Clowns  cracking  jokes  ;  and  lasses  with  sly  eyes, 

And  the  smile  settling  in  their  sun-deeked  cheeks 
Like  bloom  upon  the  mellow  apricot, 

Make  up  a  scene  1  can,  for  once,  give  in  to. 

It  must  please  all,  the  social  and  the  selfish ; 

The  island -hearted  and  the  continent.* — p.  96. 

We  shall  now  make  one  further  quotation,  and  bring  our 
notice  to  a  close.  This  shall  be  a  passage  of  considerable  length, 
and  one  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  evidence  of  the  power  and 
originality  of  the  poet.  Its  theme  is  one  which  may  be  supposed 
to  awaken  all  his  enthusiasm.  Festus  speaks — 


^  Poets  are  all  who  love — who  feel  great  truths — 

And  tell  them  ;  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love. 

There  was  a  time — oh,  I  remember  well ! 

When  like  a  sea-shell  with  its  sea-born  strain, 

My  soul  aye  rang  with  music  of  the  lyre  ; 

And  my  heart  shed  its  love  as  leaves  their  dew— 

A  honey-dew,  and  throve  on  what  it  shed. 

All  things  I  loved  ;  but  song  I  loved  in  chief ; 
Imagination  is  the  air  of  mind ; 

Judgment  its  earth,  and  memory  its  main  ; 

Passion  its  dre.  I  was  at  home  in  heaven  : 

Swiftlike  I  lived  above ;  once  touching  earth. 

The  meanest  thing  might  master  me :  long  wings 
But  baffled.  Still  and  still  I  harped  on  song. 

O  !  to  create  within  the  mind  is  bliss  ; 

And  shaping  forth  the  lofty  thought,  or  lovely. 

We  seek  not,  need  not  heaven  :  and  when  the  thought — 
Cloudy  and  shapeless  first  forms  on  the  mind. 

How  darkening  into  some  gigantic  make. 

How  the  heart  shakes  with  pride  and  fear,  as  heaven 
Quakes  under  its  own  thunder  ;  or  as  might. 

Of  old,  the  mortal  mother  of  a  god, 
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When  first  she  saw  him  lejetening  np  the  skies. 

And  I  bepin  the  toil  divine  of  verse, 

Which  like  a  burning  bush  doth  guest  a  ginl. 

But  this  n*as  only  wing-fiapping — not  a  flight  ; 

The  pawing  of  the  courser  ere  he  win  ; 

Till  by  degrees  from  wrestling  with  my  soul, 

I  gathered  strength  to  keep  the  fleet  thoughts  fast. 

And  made  them  bless  me.  Yes  ;  there  was  a  time 
When  tomes  of  ancient  song  held  eye  and  heart — 

Were  the  sole  love  I  recked  of :  the  gretit  bards 
Of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  mine  own  master  land. 

And  they  who  in  the  holy  book  are  deathless, — 

Men  who  have  vulgarized  sublimity. 

And  bought  up  truth  for  the  nations  ;  parted  it 
As  soldiers  lotted  once  the  garb  of  (^h1, — 

Men  who  have  fbrgeil  ginls — uttered — made  them  pass  : 
la  whi^se  words,  to  be  read  with  many  a  heaving 
Of  the  heart,  is  a  power,  like  wind  in  niin, — 

St»ns  of  the  sons  of  Gotl  who  in  olden  days. 

Did  leive  their  piissionless  heaven  for  earth  and  women,  ' 
Brought  an  immortal  to  a  morud  heart ; 

And,  like  a  rainlww  chisping  the  sweet  earth, 

And  melting  in  the  covenant  of  love. 

Left  here  a  bright  precipitate  of  soul. 

Which  lives  for  ever  through  the  lives  of  men. 

Flashing,  by  fits,  like  fire  from  an  enemy’s  fn^nt, — 

Where  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunshine  in  shut  rooms, 

^lid  gloom,  all  glory,  win  the  world  to  light — 

Who  make  their  very  follies  like  their  souls  ; 

And  like  the  young  nnum  with  a  ragged  edtje. 

Still,  in  their  imiHTfection,  beautiful — 

^^’hose  weaknesses  are  lovely  as  their  strengths. 

Like  the  white  nehitlous  matter  between  stars. 

Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest  light, — 

Men  who  walk  np  to  Fame  as  to  a  friend. 

Or  their  ofen  house,  fehieh  from  the  wrongful  heir 

They  have  wrested, — from  the  world’s  hard  hand  and  gripe, — 

Men,  who  like  Death,  all  tume,  but  all  unarmed. 

Have  ta'en  the  giant  world  by  the  throat  and  throum  him  ; 
And  made  him  sircar  to  maintain  their  name  and  fame. 

At  peril  of  his  life — who  shetl  great  thoughts 
As  easily  as  an  oak  l(H)seneth  its  golden  leaves 
In  a  kind  largess  to  the  soil  it  grew  on — 

W’hose  rich  dark  ivy-thoughts,  sunned  over  with  love. 
Flourish  around  the  deathless  stem  of  their  names — 

Whose  names  are  ever  on  the  world’s  broad  tongue 
Like  sound  upon  the  falling  of  a  source — 

Whose  words,  if  wing’d,  are  with  angels  wings — 

W  ho  play  upon  the  heart  as  on  a  harp. 

And  make  our  eyes  bright  as  we  speak  of  them — 
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hearts  harr  a  Anwh  southurard^  and  are  open 
To  the  nrhoie  noon  o  f  nature^ — thost'  I  have 
And  nvpt  over  nijjht  by  nijjhl  ;  oft  |>ttiis?ng  thus : 

H  onuT  is  i^»ne :  and  when*  is  »Ko*e  ?  and  where 

The  ri\'al  cities  seven  ?  His  son^  outlives 

Time,  tower,  luid  g\>ds — all  that  tliere  was,  save  heaven.* 

— pp,  144 — 14d. 

Tliese  Hues  rei]uire  no  acute  critic  to  mark  them  lus  the  splendid 
emanations  of  a  lofty  ^Miius,  but  let  it  be  recidli'cteii  that,  as  their 
author  tells  us  himself,  they  were  pndxibly  written  before  ‘  twenty 
‘  summers  had  imbrowned  his  brow/  and  that  he  is  little  more 
than  that  a^e  now,  and  it  must  be  concedeil  that  few  instances 
can  be  selected  from  the  modern  history  of  piH'try  where  such 
streiiijth  and  beauty,  such  proud  ctmsciousness  of  power  and  noble 
brilliancy  of  imagery  have  thus  Inddly  manifested  themselves  at 
so  early  a  periini  of  life.  Shellev  and  Keats  scarctdy,  if  at  all, 
form  exceptions.  To  Pollok,  in  his  ‘  Course  of  Time,*  the  author 
bears  ^reat  resemblance,  especially  in  his  dauntless  self-iHuitideiuv, 
and  in  the  free  structure  ot  his  verse.  It  need  not  be  remarked 
that  the  stvle  betrays  ijjreat  tvant  of  care  and  revision.  It  is 
seldom  hiiflily  polished,  and  often  niij^ed  beyond  all  toler¬ 
ance.  In  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  hiji^her  matters  tlo're  is  the 
most  serious  neeci  that  the  author  should  put  himself  under  a 
course  of  cjireful  self-restraint.  IHs  faults  are  not  the  faults  of 
barrenness,  but  of  strength  yet  unpractised,  and  exubeninct'  un¬ 
regulated.  To  how  few  in  our  age  can  this  he  said!  Yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  Uiat  ardent  and  aspiring  spirits  may  miss  the 
liigh  object  of  their  ambition,  and  rnin  all  their  promise,  by  the 
very  layishment  of  their  intellectual  wealth.  In  poetry,  as  in 
political  economy,  excessive  issues  of  the  circulating  medium  re¬ 
duce  its  value  in  proportion,  and  this  very  volume  is  a  proof  in 
point.  Thoughts  and  feelings,  all  poetical,  are  scattered  right 
and  left  with  a  measureless  prodigality,  till  you  are  wearied  with 
overabundance,  and  cloyed  with  too  much  sweet.  \\V  enter  it 
at  first  as  we  would  a  lovely  gjirden,  where  all  is  green  and 
attractive,  and  where  noble  trees  and  limping  fountains  draw  us 
on — but  we  soon  find  ourselves  travelling  into  a  boundless  wild, 
fiiir  it  is  true,  but  without  resting-place.  There  are  whole  chap¬ 
ters,  especially  that  of  ‘A  Large  Tarty  and  Kntertainment,*  which 
we  should  like  to  see  utterly  rent  out  of  the  book,  and  a  stern, 
strong  hand  armed  with  the  pnining-knife,  directed  against  much 
of  the  rest.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  author*s  mind  is  not  yet  under 
its  own  guidance,  that  the  farther  you  proceed  the  more  you  cry 
out  for  lopping,  condensation,  and  concentration.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  in  style,  but  in  the  spirit  that  there  reipiires  great 
reform.  There  is  a  far  higher  philosophy  of  human  life  than  that 
which  is  embodied  in  Festus.  Heaiitiful  is  the  young  pi>et*s 
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belief  in  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  divine  prevalence 
of  love,  but  we  trust  he  will  soon  see  that  the  man  who  learns 
the  vanity  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  of  ordinary  life,  has  but  dis¬ 
covered  the  first  secret  of  existence,  and  that  the  next  and  far 
more  important  perception  is,  that  the  truly  noble  spirit  out  of 
the  very  weakness,  and  worthlessness,  and  malignity  of  earthly 
circumstances,  shapes  the  truly  glorious  work  of  his  creation. 
The  man  wdio  has  hit  upon  the  genuine  track  of  happiness,  and  who 
is  the  truly  sublime  subject  for  the  poet's  celebration,  is  he  who  goes 
on  fighting  against  evil  influences,  winning  patience  from  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  through  flattery  or  contempt  steadily  laboring  to  diffuse 
amongst  his  fellow  men  peace,  knowledge,  and  comfort.  Such  a 
man  knows  nothing  of  ennui;  cares  nothing  for  the  breaking 
dowm  of  the  dreams  of  youth.  More  splendid  hopes  kindle  on  his 
track ;  more  gigantic  strength  clothes  his  intellect  in  daily  pro¬ 
gression  than  ever  clothed  his  arm,  and  the  course  and  moral 
conquests  of  such  a  being  furnish  a  theme  to  which  Festus  is  but 
the  tinkling  of  a  lyre,  and  may  task  the  loftiest  ambition  to  rise 
‘  up  to  the  height  of  its  great  argument.*  Nay,  the  very  truth  we 
are  now'  inculcating  is  glanced  at  by  the  author  himself,  in  the 
beautiful  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  Clara. 

*  True  bliss  is  to  be  found  in  holy  life ; 

In  charity  to  man ;  in  love  to  God  : 

Why  ihoiild  such  duties  ceasCf  such  powers  decay  ? 

Are  they  not  worthy  of  a  deathless  state ; 

A  boundless  scope,  a  high-uplifted  life? 

Man,  like  the  air.liorn  eagle  who  remains 
On  earth  only  to.  feed,  and  sleep,  and  die. 

But  whose  delight  is  on  his  lonely  wing, 

.  Wide  sweeping  as  a  mind,  to  force  the  skies 
High  as  the  lightfall,  ere  begirt  with  clouds. 

It  dash  this  nether  world  ;  immortal  man 
Rushes  aloft,  right  upwards  into  heaven. 

O  faith  of  Clirist,  sole  honor  of  the  world ! 

We  hear  that  the  young  poet  has  abandoned  the  flattering  path 
of  lepil  enterprise  to  devote  his  life  and  energies  to  literature, 
and  having  thus  given  him  with  equal  good-will  our  cheer  and 
warning,  w'e  heartily  say,  God  speed  him. 
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Art.  V.  1.  Jethro:  or  A  System  of  Lay  Agency ^  in  connexion  with 
Congregational  Churches,  for  the  Diffusion  of  the  Giyspel  among 
our  Home  Population,  London:  Jackson  and  Walford.  1 2mo.  pp.  396. 

2.  Our  Country  ;  or  the  Spiritual  Destitution  of  England  considered; 
and  how  far  it  can  be  supplied  through  Lay  Agency,  especially  as 
employed  by  Congregational  Churches,  By  James  Matiieson, 
D.D.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford.  12ino.  pp.  200. 


Y^ITH  us  it  has  become  an  established  conclusion,  that  the 
operation  of  a  professional  ministry,  in  the  best  state  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  it,  is  inadequate  to  the  diifusion 
of  the  gospel  throughout  a  community.  We  are  not  saying  that 
a  body  of  faithful  ministers  do  not  constitute  a  mighty  instrument 
of  good,  or  that,  if  such  ministers  were  multiplied  throughout 
the  land,  and  were  all  as  faithful  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would 
not  produce  vast  and  unprecedented  effects.  But  they  would  not, 
we  think,  diffuse  the  gospel  universally.  Some  steps  at  lejist 
towards  this  conclusion  we  are  led  irresistibly,  by  the  facts  which 
are  presented  to  us  both  in  the  present  and  the  past.  Not  that 
we  lay  stress  on  the  ignorant  and  profligate  sUite  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  at  large,  so  long  under  tlic  tutelage  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
thousiiiid  ministers  of  the  state-church;  there  are  reasons  enough, 
and  those  sufficiently  obvious,  to  account  for  their  inefficiency. 
Let  us  take,  as  furnishing  a  more  reasonable  test,  the  parishes 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  occupied  by  men  of  undoubted 

Cand  zeal ;  such  as  Olney,  which  was  favored  with  the 
8  of  Newton  and  Scott;  and  Turvey,  not  less  happy  under 
the  ministry  of  Legh  Richmond.  That  these  men  of  God  w’ere 
eminently  useful  we  most  gladly  and  thankfully  acknowledge,  but 
they  did  not  evangelize  their  entire  parishes ;  nor  has  any  parish 
we  ever  heard  of  oeen  fully,  or  even  nearly  evangelized,  by  any 
succession  of  parochial  evangelical  ministers.  Or  let  us  estimate 
the  influence  of  a  dissenting  minister;  and,  to  simplify  the  case, 
let  us  suppose  a  small  town,  for  which  one  chapel  and  minister  is 
deemed  sufficient.  He  does  much  good,  he  has  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  an  increasing  church,  but  the  whole  town  is  not  evan¬ 
gelized  :  a  respectable  and  prosperous  body  is  maintained  in  it, 
but  the  town  itself  is  still,  in  a  large  degree,  if  not  prevailingly, 
ungodly  and  uninstructed.  It.  may  be  said  that  this  concludes 
nothing  as  to  the  effect  of  a  gospel  ministry  such  as  it  may  be, 
that  is  to  say,  both  much  more  numerous  and  much  more  zealous 
than  it  is  now,  or  ever  has  been.  Of  course  we  freely  admit,  that 
the  usefulness  of  Christian  ministers  may  be  considered  as  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  number  and  fidelity  ;  but  the 
facts  we  have  adverted  to  authorize  a  conclusion,  we  think,  in  the 
case  supposed,  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  the  population  is  not 
fully  evangelized  in  places  w  hich  aie  admitted  to  be  fully  supplied 
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with  a  professional  ministry ;  which  places  are,  therefore,  actual 
examples  of  the  state  of  things  supposed.  Secondly,  that  the 
past  and  present  inefficiency  of  a  professional  ministry  may  be 
traced  to  a  cause  of  universal  operation  ;  namely,  the  inadecjuacy 
of  it  to  the  object  in  view.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that,  in  places 
fully  supplied  with  faithful  ministers,  they  either  cannot 
come  into  actual  contact  with  every  person,  or  cannot  do  it  so 
often,  or  in  such  methods,  as  are  necessjiry  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  whole ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  evil  is  one  which  no  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  professional  ministry  could  remedy.  Such,  we  con¬ 
fess,  is  the  conclusion  deeply  settled  in  our  minds,  and  we  hope 
and  believe  we  are  far  from  being  the  only  persons  who  have 
arrived  at  it.  It  is  a  sentiment  of  much  practical  influence  and 
importance.  It  leads  directly  to  the  inference,  that,  to  secure  the 
evangelization  of  our  country,  something  more  must  be  done 
than  to  provide  ministers,  even  of  the  highest  qualifications; 
that,  however  important  a  part,  they  are  but  a  part  of  the  adapted 
and  needful  machinery ;  and  that  some  auxiliaries,  of  great  and 
indispensable  power,  remain  to  be  brought  to  their  aid.  In  a 
word,  we  must  have  what  the  works  before  us  denominate  Lay 
Agency.  Yet  lay  agency  for  religious  purposes,  unhappily,  has 
to  encounter  many  prejudices,  and  not  a  little  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion.  With  some  exceptions,  it  meets  with  direct  and  crushing 
discouragement  in  the  church  of  England,  and  it  is  far  from 
universally  welcome  among  dissenters.  On  this  subject  we  quote 
tlie  following  very  just  remarks  from  the  w'ork  of  l)r.  Matheson. 

*  The  prejudice  tigaiiist  lay  agency  in  tlie  establishment  is  seen  still 
mure  strongly  in  other  cases,  which  have  come  before  the  public  lately. 
Some  excellent  clergymen  and  private  Christians  have  recently  tried 
to  do  good,  in  the  most  unexceptionable  forms,  by  the  quiet  and  unob¬ 
trusive  operations  of  city  missions,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
Pastoral  Aid  Society.  And  yet,  thougli  in  the  latter  case  especially 
the  attempt  was  made  to  secure  lay  agency  in  aid  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church,  it  has  been  frowned  upon,  and 
almost  crushed  by  official  prohibitions.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  lay  agency  is  nearly  suppressed  by  the  bishops,  even  where  it  was 
doing  g<K)d.  If  there  is  no  law  in  the  church  to  prevent  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  an  agency,  we  can  hardly  account  for  this  fact  in  any 
other  way,  except  that  their  views  of  clerical  dignity  are  so  high,  and 
their  dread  of  innovation  so  great,  and  their  estimate  of  the  ability  of 
the  laity  to  teach  religion  so  low,  that  they  will  not  permit  even  their  own 
church  to  be  strengthened  by  means  of  such  irregular  efforts.  Some 
clergymen  do  employ  lay  agents,  but  not  as  religious  teachers  ;  ainl 
even  the  few  who  do  so,  must  do  it  secretly,  or  in  opposition  to  the 
giMieral  prejudice  of  their  denomination. 

‘  There  was  no  restoration  of  the  liberties  of  private  Christians,  or 
of  Christian  churches,  at  the  Reformation.  The  Romish  priest  gave 
way  to  the  Protestant  priest ;  the  laity  were  kept  under  restraint. 
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There  was  only  one  exception,  and  that  proved  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  claim  to  apostolic  power  and  clerical  pre-eminence — the  king,  a 
layman,  and  not  necessarily  a  Christian,  became  the  head  of  the 
church !  He  could  make  bishops,  and  exercise  an  authority  over  them 
all.  All  other  laymen  were  deprived  of  their  rights  as  Christian  men, 
and  the  clergy  became  the  church.  The  right  of  private  judgment 
was  admitted  in  theory — in  practice  it  was  denied.  The  unscriptural 
claims  of  the  Protestant  clergy  have  been  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Christ's  people  as  those  of  the  papacy  ;  they  have  thereby  been 
induced  more  readily  to  succumb  to  the  corrupt  system  of  patrcuiage. 
The  great  evil  has  been  this, — to  confine  all  attempts  for  instructing 
adults,  ignorant  of  religious  matters,  to  professicmal  teachers,  while  all 
the  talents,  and  gifts,  and  energies  of  Christian  men  were  forbidden 
to  be  employed.  That  this  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
religion  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  cannot  be 
doubted. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  true  that  in  some  of 
our  old  and  most  respectable  congregations  there  is  considerable  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  employment  of  lay  preachers.  In  trying  to  account 
for  this  state  of  things,  a  few  circumstances  ought  to  be  considered. 
May  not  the  fact  that  our  denomination  is  directly  ctmnected  with  the 
churches  which  trace  their  existence  to  the  days  of  the  puritan  fathers 
partly  account  for  it  ?  Lay  agency  was  not  much  in  use  at  that  time. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  it  was  little  exercised  in  the 
form  of  lay  preaching.  A  number  also  of  our  people  have  come  to  us 
from  the  episcopal  church,  where  such  doings  are  proscribed.  Though 
dissenting  from  a  national  establishment,  they  yet  retain  some  of  their 
early  associations,  and  look  with  no  friendly  eye  on  the  services  of  the 
brethren  who  preach  in  villages.  Besides,  all  admit  that  difiiculties 
occur  in  the  management  of  such  agency.  These  have  sometimes  been 
magnified,  and  thus  the  prejudice  has  been  strengthened.* — Our  Coun^ 
try,  pp.  8 — 11. 


With  the  reasons  of  the  objection  to  lay  agency  which  operates 
so  strongly  within  the  establishment,  we,  of  course,  own  no  sym¬ 
pathy.  \Ve  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  distinction  so 
tenaciously  held  between  clergy  and  laity  is  altogether  unscrip¬ 
tural  and  antichristian.  The  entire  body  of  the  pious  constitute 
the  Christian  clergy,  (icXfipo/,  1  Pet.  iii.  .5 ;)  and  all  of  them,  and 
all  of  them  equally,  are  in  God’s  sight  prophets,  priests,  and  kings. 
We  hold  that  no  scriptural  foundation  whatever  exists  for  the 
institution  in  the  church  of  Christ  of  an  order  of  men  to  whom 
the  work  of  religious  instruction  should  be  confined,  or,  in  a 
word,  of  a  professional  ministry.  On  this  ground  we  altogether 
sympathize  with  Dr.  Matheson,  in  his  regret  that  the  term  Lay 
Agency  has  been  used  in  prescribing  the  subject  of  the  Essiiys 
under  review.  To  whatever  extent  it  may  be  true  that  it  is  not 
used  by  dissenters  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  use  of  it  may  too 
often  be  connected  with  an  obnoxious  idea  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
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we  shall  never  persuade  churchmen  that  we  reject  the  idea,  while 
we  retain  the  word.  We  could  wish  it  utterly  discountenanced 
and  disused,  together  with  cleriail  professional  titles  and  profes¬ 
sional  garments.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  exclusive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ministerial  function  is  not  held  amongst  dissenters, 
but  that  we  all  agree  in  maintaining  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  ‘say  to  his  neighbour,  Know  the  Lord.*  Hence 
for  us  the  held  is  clear.  We  have  no  difficulty,  and  ought  to 
have  no' reluctance.  We  have  to  own  an  element  of  usetulness 
in  every  convert.  The  whole  multitude  of  pious  persons  constitute, 
upon  our  principles,  the  army  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ,  and  all  of 
them  are  at  once  qualified,  permitted,  and  commanded  to  take 
part  in  the  battle.  The  spiritual  and  experimental  knowledge, 
the  identity  with  the  cause  of  God,  the  concern  for  the  souls  of 
men,  the  pow’er  of  example,  the  opportunities  of  converse,  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  valuable  degree  by  every  one  of  this  multitude,  and 
to  an  immense  amount  by  the  whole,  are  not  with  us  treasures  to 
be  wasted,  as  inapplicable  to  useful  purposes,  but  materials  un¬ 
speakably  precious,  capable  of  being  easily  and  universally 
applied  to  the  most  blessed  ends,  and  sure,  under  God,  to  accom¬ 
plish  them.  By  this  instrumentality  teachers  of  religion  may  be 
multiplied  more  than  a  hundred-fold,  they  may  be  sent  to  persons 
and  into  places  otherwise  inaccessible,  and  may  carry  on  many 
kinds  of  instruction,  and  diffuse  various  salutary  influences,  to  be 
afforded  by  no  other  means.  Called  as  pious  people  are  out  of 
every  sUition  of  life,  scattered  as  they  are  through  every  sphere, 
and  prepared  as  they  are  every  where,  by  ‘  the  anointing  which 
teacheth  them,'  to  teach  others,  an  entire  body  of  Christians  can 
leaven  a  whole  community  of  sinners.  Their  arrangement  is 
adapted  and  w’as  designed  for  it ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
porUint  duties  of  those  who,  at  the  present  day,  pant  for 
the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  to  quicken  the  spirit,  and  to 
devise  the  means,  by  which  these  resources  of  good,  hitherto 
almost  latent,  may  be  made  available  for  their  end.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropist,  therefore,  whose  liberality  has  drawn  forth 
the  essays  now  on  our  tiible,  has,  in  our  judgment,  done  well ;  and 
the  essays  themselves  cannot  fail,  w'e  should  suppose,  amidst  what¬ 
ever  diversities  of  opinion,  of  producing  an  extensive  and  salutary 
effect  on  our  ministers  and  churches. 

Jethro,  the  essay  to  which  the  first  prize  has  been  awarded,  is 
the  more  considerable  production  of  the  tw’o,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  delineation  of  an  enlarged  and  definite  System  of  Lay 
Agency,  w’hich  is  described  soinewdiat  minutely  in  its  various 
departments,  and  earinjstly  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the 
churches.  It  is  due  to  this  writer,  w’ho,  how’ever,  has  thought 
proper  to  conceal  his  name,  <and  to  the  churches  of  our  body,  to 
exhibit  and  discuss  the  chief  features  of  his  system. 
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He  begins  by  stating  what  he  calls  ‘  the  governing  principle/ 
and  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule.  ‘  We  lay  it  iiown  as  a 
‘  fundamental  principle,  that  all  evangelical  movements,  in  order 
‘  to  success  and  permanence,  so  far  as  practiaible,  ought  to  be 
*  congregational,  as  opposed  to  general  and  conventional.’ 

‘Our  object,’ he  says/  ‘is,  to  carry  this  all.important  principle  of  congre¬ 
gational  operation  into  every  department  of  Christian  agency ;  and  to  show, 
that  every  congregational  church  is  an  organized  lM)dy,  capable  of  perforin- 
ing,and  designed  to  perform,  all  manner  of  evangelical  functions  necessary 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Such  a  church, 
therefore,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  system — a 
compound  society,  branching  forth  in  every  direction  where  work  is  to 
be  performed  in  behalf  of  religious  benevolence.  There  is  not  one  of 
those  various  objects  appertaining  to  the  local  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  for  which  separate  societies  have  been  formed,  which  might 
not  have  been  far  more  easily,  cheaply,  and  effectively  accomplished  by 
the  churches  of  Christ  acting  in  their  individuiil,  organized  capacity. 
Whether  those  objects  relate  to  Sabbath-schoid  instruction — to  the 
farther  culture  of  young  j)eople  of  l)oth  sexes — to  bible  and  tract 
distribution — to  district  visitation  of  the  poor,  in  towns  and  cities,  for 
scripture  reading  and  exposition — to  cottage  lecturing  and  village 
preaching — or  to  any  other  ])ursuit8  of  a  like  nature,  they  can  be 
effectively  prosecuted  only  upon  one  principle,  the  principle  of  congre¬ 
gational  operation.* — Jethro,  pp.  186,  187. 

The  first  department  of  lay  agency  is  constituted  by  ‘the 
church,’  for  which  our  author’s  plan  is  the  following. 

‘  The  article  of  District  Division  is  the  first  matter  to  be  arranged.  • 
Suppose  then  a  church  of  six  hundred  meml)ers  :  let  it  be  divided 
into  six  districts ;  let  the  chapel  and  its  immediate  vicinity  constitute 
one  of  the  six,  and  be  considered  as  the  first  and  chief  district. 

‘2.  Let  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  meml)ers  of  this  first  district 
next  be  registered,  in  each  case  specifying  the  age,  occupation,  state, 
and  condition  of  the  parties. 

‘8.  Let  a  night  then  be  fixed  for  a  Weekly  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  district  and  their  families,  and  of  all  who  chwse  or  can  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  attend.  This  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  chapel  vestry, 
if  sufficiently  capacious,  or  in  such  schotd-room  as  may  be  at  hand. 

‘  4.  This  first  district  shall,  for  a  season,  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  Model  Station  and  a  School  of  Agency. 

‘  .5.  The  pastor  shall  next  select,  from  each  of  the  six  districts,  three 
of  the  most  intelligent,  judicious,  and  devout  men  he  can  find  :  and  to 
this  body,  who  shall  be  henceforth  denominated  district  helpers,  during 
the  experimental  period  the  exercises  of  the  weekly  meeting  shall  be 
limited. 

‘  6.  The  weekly  meeting  shall  be  thus  conducted : — The  minister 
shall  give  out  a  hymn,  and  a  helper  engage  in  prayer ;  the  minister 
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shall  then  read  a  portion  of  scripture,  on  which  three  helpers  in  suc¬ 
cession  shall  make  remarks  according  to  the  following  method:  the 
strain  of  the  first  speaker  shall  be  chiefly  expository,  that  of  the 
second  exj)erimental,  and  that  of  the  third  practical^  Then  the  minis, 
ter  shall  take  up  the  subject ;  and,  after  such  statements  as  he  deems 
proper,  apply  the  w'hole,  concluding  with  a  hymn,  prayer,  and  the 
biuiediction.  The  passage  for  the  next  meeting  is  always  to  be  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  pastor  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  one.  The  three 
sjwakers  are,  also,  to  be  the  helpers  of  each  district  in  rotation ;  and 
if,  on  any  occasion,  an  individual  find  that  he  cannot  attend,  he  shall 
provide  as  a  substitute  one  of  the  helpers  of  another  district.  The 
three  helpers  shall  speak  in  the  order  of  seniority  ;  that  is,  the  first  in 
years  shall  take  the  exposition,  the  second  the  experience,  and  the 
third  the  practice. 

‘7.  With  respect  to  time,  this  rule  shall  be  rigidly  observed :  no 
speaker  shall  occupy  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  From  the  first,  and 
ever  after,  it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  to  be  the  duty  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  when  the  time  is  expired,  in  some  way  to  signify  the  same  to  the 
speaker.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  commence  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  collect  the  people.  The 
whole  length  of  the  service  should  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  an  liour 
and  a  half  ought  to  be  the  general  rule,  and  on  none  but  extraordinary 
occasions  should  it  exceed  that  period. 

‘  8.  There  shall  likewise  be  a  meeting  for  prayer  every  Sabbath¬ 
morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  to  be  continued  an  hour.  One  of  the  body 
of  helpers,  in  rotation,  shall,  during  the  experimental  period,  preside 
in  this  meeting,  and  ever  afterwards  the  helpers  of  the  district  in  turn ; 
and  the  persons  to  engage  shall  be  chiefly  those  who  are  not  among  the 
numlH*r  of  the  helpers,  that  the  exercises  may  spread  over  as  many  as 
|M)ssible,  and  that  gifts  and  graces  may  be  cultivated.  The  presiding 
hel|)er  for  the  day  shall  read  a  portion  of  scripture  and  give  out  the 
hymns,  in  order  to  secure  propriety  as  to  length  and  selection ;  and 
three  persons  shall  offer  up  prayer  within  the  hour. 

‘  8.  There  shall  be  at  the  district  station  a  library  of  one  hundred 
well-chosen  volumes,  with  a  monthly  supply  of  the  best  magazines, 
for  the  use  of  the  members ;  and  the  hearers  also,  on  paying  two-pence 
a  week,  shall  share  in  the  privilege.  Wlien  all  the  district  stations 
are  organized,  there  shall  be  as  many  libraries  as  stations,  and  such 
libraries  shall  itinerate  the  round  of  the  stations,  remaining  at  each  the 
space  of  a  year.  A  member  of  the  church  shall  be  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  books,  and  give  them  out  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  to  be 
expressly  understood,  that  every  member  shall  use  the  library  ;  and 
means  shall  be  taken,  as  afterwards  specified,  to  see  that  they  profit 
by  it. 

‘  1 0.  There  shall  also  be  a  well-stored  tract  depository  at  each  station, 
the  8t(R’k  of  which,  after  a  year’s  service,  shall  itinerate  the  round  of 
the  stations  along  witli  the  libraries. 

‘11.  The  memlK»rs  of  the  district  shall  constitute  a  body  of  visitors 
and  tract  distributors.  Every  member,  rich  or  poor,  being  a  house¬ 
holder,  shall  receive  monthly  a  proper  supply  for  distribution ;  and  they 
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shall  be  taught  to  go  about  this  labour  of  love  with  great  zeal  and  great 
prudence.  Each  visitor  must  confine  himself  chiefly  to  his  own  immediate 
vicinity^  and  not  take  a  larger  district  than  can  be  properly  managed. 
This  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  means  of  a  systematic  character 
adopted  to  secure  the  regular  occupation  of  the  local  territory. 

‘  12.  The  members  of  the  district  shall  each  subscribe  at  least  one 
penny  a  week  to  the  District  Fundy  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
rent,  lire,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  the  r(K>m,  as  also  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  of  the  magazines  for  the  library,  and  of  other  incidental  mat¬ 
ters.  This  subscription  shall  be  paid  to  the  helpers  at  the  close  of  the 
weekly  meetings,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  may  suit  the  convenience 
of  parties. 

‘  13.  When  the  system  is  brought  into  full  operation  at  the  Model 
Station,  and  the  bulk  of  the  church  has  become  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  measure,  and  bi*gun  to  long  for  its  general  adoption — 
which  may  require  a  space  of  twelve  months,  more  or  less,  according 
to  circumstances — then  there  shall  be  a  break-up,  and  a  dispersion  and 
settlement  of  the  body  of  helpers  among  their  several  districts,  in 
each  of  which  a  room,  properly  situated,  is  to  be  erected  or  procured, 
and  fitted  up  in  a  manner  equally  adapted  to  public  worship  or  to 
school  instruction.  It  may  now  be  presumed  that  they  have  acquired 
sufhcient  exj)erience  to  proceed,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
pastor,  after  the  example  of  the  ^loilel  Station. 

‘  14.  Of  the  trained  helpers,  now  located  in  each  district,  the  pastor 
shall  choose  one  to  be  the  chief  or  su|K‘rintendent  of  the  station,  who 
shall  act  in  all  things  as  his  assistant ;  and,  as  such,  shall  preside  at 
the  weekly  meetings.  The  chief  helper,  or  superintendent,  shall  also 
be  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  paying  all  expenses,  and  transferring 
the  balance,  if  any,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  the  deacons  for  the 
use  of  the  poor. 

‘  15.  The  exercises  shall  be  carried  on  at  each  district  station  after 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  conducted,  during  the  experimental 
period,  at  the  IModel  Station ;  the  chief  helper  shall  act  the  pastor’s 
j)art,  and  his  colleagues  in  office  shall  take  a  principal  share  in  the 
service  ;  but  the  chief  helper  shall  make  it  a  point,  by  degrees,  to 
bring  forward  proper  persons  among  the  ordinary  brethren  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  exercises,  that  cultivation  may  spread,  and  the  competent 
agency  on  the  station  be  augmented  as  largely  as  possible.  PW 
a  time  it  may  be  proper  that  Itofh  the  common  heljiers  should 
speak  at  every  weekly  meeting,  that  one  of  the  members  should  offer 
the  opening  prayer,  and  that  another  should  be  the  third  speaker.  As, 
however,  the  members  improve,  it  may  sometimes  be  right  that  only 
one  common  helper  should  speak,  and  that  the  ordinary  members 
should  conduct  the  rest  of  the  service.  When  the  system  is  fairly 
established,  the  chief  helper  shall  form  a  list  and  a  plan,  under  the 
pastor’s  direction,  of  all  the  persons  who  are  accu.stomed  to  participate 
in  the  exercises,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodists' 
local  preachers*  plan.  This  step  will  prevent  at  once  favouritism  and 
confusion,  and  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  district  employment. 

‘  16.  The  nights  of  the  weekly  meeting  at  each  station  must  be  so 
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arranged  as  not  to  clash  with  the  night  of  the  weekly  lecture  at  the 
chapel ;  the  usual  weekly  Monday  prayer-meeting  will  now  be  merged 
in  tne  weekly  meeting  of  the  first  or  chapel  district ;  but,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month,  there  shall  be  a  general  special  prayer-meeting 
at  the  chapel,  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  ;  and  on  that  night  there 
shall  be  no  service  at  any  other  station.  During  the  other  weeks  of  the 
month,  supposing  the  weekly  lecture  to  be  on  Wednesday,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  may  stand  thus : — There  shall  be  on  Monday,  the  meeting  of 
the  first  and  chief  station,  viz,  that  of  the  chapel ;  on  Tuesday,  that  of 
the  second  station ;  on  Thursday,  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  sta¬ 
tions  ;  and  on  Friday,  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  stations. 

‘  17.  Every  fourth  weekly  meeting  at  each  station,  henceforth  to 
be  called  the  Monthly  Meetings  shall  be  specially  set  apart  for  prayer, 
and  the  business  of  the  station.  The  first  hour  shall  be  occupied  with 
devotion,  and  then,  strangers  retiring,  business  shall  commence.  The 
pastor,  as  president,  shall  bring  forward  the  several  subjects  in  the 
following  order  : — 

‘  First.  Health. — 'Fhe  visitors  shall  report  upon  the  cases  of  sick 
members,  if  any,  during  the  month.  Fresh  cases  of  serious  illness,  if 
any,  shall  be  announced,  and  persons  nominated  to  visit  them  ;  but 
kind  and  tender  attentions  to  sick  members  are  not  to  be  limited  to 
such  persons  as  are  thus  nominated.  The  members  of  the  district 
generally,  but  especially  those  of  nearest  residence,  are  also  exj>ected, 
more  or  less,  to  visit  afflicted  brethren  and  sisters.  Visitation,  however, 
is  not  to  l)e  confined  to  the  members,  but  shall  extend  to  all  in  the 
district  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  tracts,  and  attend  the  services 
at  the  chapel  and  the  stations. 

*  Second.  Tracts. — The  tracts  which  have  been  in  circulation  during 
the  last  month  shall  be  exchanged,  and  reports  made  of  any  occur¬ 
rences  that  may  merit  notice.  With  a  view  to  stimulus,  the  pastor 
shall  inquire  whether  any  of  the  members  have  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  the  month  to  obtain  scholars — to  induce  any  of  their  neigh- 
Inturs  to  attend  the  meetings  or  to  become  subscribers  to  the  library, 
and  whether  any  case  of  usefulness  has  l)een  discovered. 

*  Third.  Library. — The  pastor  shall  next  inquire  of  two  or  three  of 
the  membi'rs  what  b(H>ks  they  have  l)een  reading  in  the  course  of  the 
month  ;  what  was  the  scope  and  object  of  the  authors ;  and  like  ques¬ 
tions.  It  must  not  be  known  before-hand  who  is  to  be  thus  interro¬ 
gated  ;  and  the  questions  are  principally  to  be  pressed  upon  teachers, 
catechists,  e5yH>sitor8,  and  the  younger  portion  of  the  members. 

*  Fourth.  Finance.^. — The  heljwrs  shall  then  settle  and  arrange  their 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  receive  any  arrears  of  weekly  subscriptions  which 
may  have  arisen  during  the  month,  at  the  close  of  which  such  matters 
must  always  be  settled.* — Jethro,  pp.  Uttl — lifj* 

The  second  department  comprehends  ‘the  children,’  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  whom  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  manner  following. 

‘  1.  The  name,  age,  and  residence  of  all  the  children  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  district  respectively,  shall  be  registered  in  a  separate 
book,  to  be  kept  at  the  station  for  ready  reference. 
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'  2.  A  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  each  district  shall  then  be 
held,  and  immediate  steps  taken  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Christian 
education  throughout  their  families  ;  and  inquiry  shall  also  be  made, 
whether  every  child  of  proper  years  be  receiving  ])roper  day-school 
instruction.  In  every  district  where  the  neighbourluKKl  is  not  well 
supplied  with  a  day-school,  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  establish  one 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  members — not  exclusive, 
liowever,  of  others — where  due  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  young. 

*  4.  A  Sunday-school  shall  then  immediately  be  opened  in  the  room 
at  the  station,  specially  for  the  members*  children,  but  open  to  all  that 
come,  who  can  read  with  tolerable  facility,  and  to  such  only.  This 
school  shall  be  taught  exclusively  by  members  oj  the  churchy  persons  of 
approved  piety  and  intelligence.  'l*o  this  institution  shall  be  attached 
a  good  juvenile  library. 

‘  .5.  The  next  step  shall  be  the  formation  of  Theological  Classes,  to 
be  composed  of  the  elder  scholars  of  Iwth  sexes  w’ho  have  advanced 
beyond  Sunday-school  pupilage,  and  other  young  persons  whom  it  may 
lie  possible  to  persuade  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit.  Every  class 
shall  be  under  an  appropriate  catechist  appointed  by  the  pastor.  These 
classes  shall  separately  meet  on  the  Sabbath  afterntion,  in  private 
houses,  according  to  local  convenience,  each  sex  by  themselves.  There 
shall  also  be  a  monthly  meeting,  on  a  w'eek-night,  of  all  these  classes 
and  their  catechists,  in  the  station-room,  for  prayer,  when  the  pastor 
shall  meet  them  as  often  as  possible. 

*  6.  These  classes,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  juvenile  library,  by 
each  paying  one  penny  per  week,  shall  likewise  have  access  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  library. 

‘  7»  There  shall  be  an  exclusively  private  quarterly  meeting  with  the 
pastor,  in  the  station-room ,  of  all  the  parents  of  the  district  who  are 
members,  with  their  children.  At  this  meeting  the  duties  of  domestic 
instruction  and  of  filial  obedience,  and  the  relation  of  the  children  to 
the  church,  shall  be  clearly  specified,  and  tenderly  ])ressed.  This 
quarterly  meeting  shall  be  held  on  one  of  the  monthly  nights,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  oppressive  increase  of  pastoral  duty.  By  this  means,  t<K>, 
there  will  be  four  quarterly  and  eight  monthly  meetings,  which  will 
throw  a  beneficial  variety  into  the  services  of  the  stations  throughout 
the  year.  On  such  occasions  the  monthly  business  would,  of  course, 
go  on  at  the  close,  as  usual. 

‘  8.  There  shall  be  at  each  station  a  half-yearly  tea  meeting,  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  the  members  and  their  elder  children,  with  the 
helpers,  catechists,  teachers,  and  other  functionaries  of  the  district. 
Suitable  exercises  shall  be  carried  on,  and  at  every  second  meeting, 
which  shall  be  considered  as  the  annual  assembly,  there  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  a  general  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  station.  At  these  meet¬ 
ings  the  pastor  will  of  course  preside. 

'  9.  There  shall  further  be  an  exclusively  private  half-yearly  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  chapel,  of  all  the  members  of  all  the  districts,  with  their 
children.  The  afternoon  of  the  Lord*8-day  will  generally  lie  the  fittest 
time  for  this  assenddage ;  that  period  will  insure  a  more  full  atten- 
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dance  than  could  be  commanded  on  a  week-night — and,  besides,  the 
Sabbath  is  indispensable  to  the  main  point  of  arrangement,  comprised 
in  the  next  provision. 

‘10.  At  this  half-yearly  meeting  shall  be  solemnly  admitted  to  full 
communion  all  those  young  persons,  being  children  of  members,  who 
have  become  decided  in  the  course  of  the  previous  six  months.  None 
else,  however,  but  children  of  members  shall  be  admitted  at  such 
meetings  ;  and  they  shall  always  be  so  admitted.  At  the  same  time  a 
list  shall  be  read  of  any  children  and  youth,  the  offspring  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  who  may  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  six  months, 
with  statements  of  any  thing  that  may  merit  notice.  Then  shall  follow 
the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  accompanied  by  suitable 
addresses  from  the  pastor,  and  appropriate  prayers  by  the  helpers  of 
the  districts.* — Jethro,  pp.  216—219. 

The  third  department  relates  to  ‘  the  congregation/ 

‘  2.  Let  the  pastor  announce  from  the  pulpit,  that,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  at  given  times,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  whole  congregation, 
not  already  incorp<jrated  in  the  theological  classes  specified  under  the 
second  department,  will  be  received  and  registered  by  the  helpers. 

‘  3.  Heads  or  occupants  of  houses  who  have  a  well-aired,  comfort¬ 
able  room,  capable  of  containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  individuals, 
and  will  feel  it  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  have  it  occupied  once  a 
week  for  Christ,  shall  next,  from  the  pulpit,  be  requested  to  transmit 
their  names  and  addresses  to  the  pastor. 

*  4.  There  shall  then  be  an  allocation  among  the  rooms  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  signatures  have  been  obtained,  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  residences,  and  who  shall  l>e  constituted  into  companies  or  classes, 
comprising  each  from  twelve  to  twenty — and  not  more,  which  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  object. 

‘  6.  The  pastor  having  selected  from  the  church  a  body  of  the  most 
intelligent,  judicious,  and  devout  persons  he  can  find— who  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  denominated  congregational  helpers,  in  contra-distinction  from 
the  district  helpers — one  of  these  shall  be  appointed  to  each  room,  and 
a  day  fixed  for  the  first  meeting.  At  that  time  the  pastor  shall  repair 
to  the  spot,  and  constitute  the  class.  He  shall  introduce  the  helper 
and  the  persons  composing  the  class  to  each  other,  and  lay  do\vn  the 
method  by  w’hich  it  is  to  be  conducted.  He  shall  also  deliver  a  book, 
containing  the  names  of  the  class,  and  shall  request  the  helper  to  mark 
attendance  weekly,  and  report  to  him  upon  that,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  class,  once  in  every  three  months.  It  is  desirable  that  such 
helpers  should  all  be  heads  of  houses,  and  considerably  advanced  in 
years. 

‘  6.  The  great  object  of  the  class  must  determine  the  mode  of  its 
mana^Muent.  That  object  is  not  principally  devotion — it  is  even  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  bulk  are  unawakened  persons.  The  great  end,  then, 
of  assembling  them,  is  to  impart  instruction  in  order  to  their  conver¬ 
sion,  It  is  not,  therefore,  required  or  permitted  that  much  time* be 
spent  in  devotional  exercises.  Singing  may  be  dispensed  with,  espe- 
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daily  where  the  helper  does  not  ^wssess  the  capacity  of  leading  the 
tune.  It  suffices  for  the  helper  to  offer  up  a  short  appropriate  prayer 
for  spiritual  aid  at  the  commencement,  and  for  the  blessing  of  God  at 
the  close  of  each  successive  meeting. 

^  7«  The  Sabbath  afternoon,  especially  where  there  is  no  service  in 
the  chapel,  is  the  best  period  for  holding  these  meetings.  At  that  time 
servant  maids,  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  workmen  of  all  kinds,  are 
at  leisure,  and  in  a  state  of  mental  repose  to  listen  to  instruction.  Tliis 
season  is,  on  other  grounds  both  strong  and  weighty,  the  proper  period 
for  their  convention. 

*  8.  Pastors  who  do  not  preach  in  the  afternoon  shall,  according  as 
health  and  strength  may  permit,  visit  these  meetings  in  order,  once  a 
quarter,  and  converse  individually  with  the  members  of  the  class,  on 
the  state  of  their  hearts  and  views,  and  the  ground  of  their  hope. 

‘  9.  The  helpers  of  the  districts  shall  be  specially  appointed  as  super¬ 
intending  visitors  of  these  classes— each  set  of  helpers  limiting  their 
labour  of  love  to  such  classes  as  are  held  within  their  own  district. 
They  shall  visit  in  rotation;. and  the  congregational  helper  shall  always 
be  apprized  of  his  intended  visit.  The  visiting  helper  shall  always 
remain  the  whole  time  with  the  classes,  otherwise  he  will  but  distract  the 
business,  and  the  end  of  his  visit  will  be  defeated  ;  he  shall  engage  a 
part  of  that  time,  after  the  business  of  instruction  is  terminated,  in 
suitable  conversation,  endeavouring  to  encourage  the  class,  and  to  hold 
up  the  hands  of  the  helper,  and  he  shall  then  conclude  the  meeting 
with  prayer.  These  visits  shall  be  arranged  according  to  a  ])lan,  that 
they  may  be  paid  at  proper  distances,  and  with  due  regularity ;  this 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  monthly  business  of  the  district. 

^  10.  A  box  of  appropriate  tracts  and  books  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
class-room,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  helper,  not  to  give  but  to 
lend  to  the  individuals  who  compose  his  class.  These  books  the  helper 
shall  give  out  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  class,  and,  when 
they  are  returned,  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  tlie  parties  have 
read,  understood,  and  profited  by  them. 

^11.  In  these  classes,  each  sex  shall,  of  course,  meet  . apart ;  and,  in 
the  arrangement,  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  standing  in  society,  both 
as  to  the  helper  and  the  individuals  composing  the  class.  For  the 
female  classes  it  would  be  desirable  to  train  a  body  of  superior  female 
helpers;  till  that  can  be  done  we  may  use  the  services  of  grave  married 
men. 

*  12.  In  addition  to  these  general  classes — into  which  all  practicable 
and  proper  methods  shall  be  earnestly  employed  to  press  every  seat- 
holder  and  hearer  in  the  congregation — there  shall  lie  at  least  tvoo 
special  classes,  one  for  each  sex,  to  meet  also  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon, 
and  to  be  composed  of  persons  drafted  from  the  general  classes,  who 
are  deemed  to  be  in  an  awakened  and  decidedly  hopeful  state.  These 
shall  be  d^ignated  the  Pastor’s  Classes,  and  be  under  his  more  im¬ 
mediate  charge,  while  each  of  them  shall  also,  nevertheless,  have  its 
own  proper  helper.  Let  the  pastor’s  wife,  if  duly  qualified,  and 
it  be  otherwise  convenient,  meet  the  female  class,  and  a  wrson  of  the 
first  ability  that  can  be  procured,  meet  the  other ;  and  let  the  pastor 
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himself  be  present,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  as  often  as  possible. 
These  two  classes  shall  be  understood  to  constitute  the  door  of  the 
fellowship.  To  them,  therefore,  all  applicants  for  membership — of 
whose  immediate  fitness  there  is  the  least  doubt — shall  be  uniformly 
transmitted,  that  they  may  enjoy  its  benefits,  and  be  further  tested  as 
to  their  real  spiritual  condition.* — Jethro,  pp.  247 — 251. 

The  fourth  department,  and  the  last  which  we  shall  notice, 
(the  fifth  relates  to  villages,)  is  ‘the  population  in  the  vicin¬ 
age.’ 

‘  Our  plan  for  evangelizing  the  vicinage  population  of  large  towns 
comprises  four  parts:  tract  distribution — domestic  exposition— move- 
able  meetings  for  conference,  exhortation,  and  prayer — and  district 
preaching.  This  fourfold  instrumentality,  if  wisely  and  devoutly 
wielded,  will  be  found  equal  to  every  purpose  of  gospel  diffusion. 

*  First.  Tract  distrifmtion. — The  first  point  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance — the  character  of  the  visitors.  The  visitors,  then,  must 
be  a  superior  description  of  persons.  It  is  their  province  to  lead  the 
way  for  one  class  of  labourers,  to  provide  materials  for  another,  and  to 
aid  all.  It  shall  be  an  especial  part  of  their  business  to  canvass  for 
the  Sunday-schools  attached  to  the  chapel,  and  also  for  the  theological 
classes.  They  must  use  every  effort  to  bring  all  the  children  to  the 
former,  and  all  the  young  j)ersons,  of  both  sexes,  to  the  latter — they 
must  ])ress  the  adults  to  attend  the  domestic  meetings  now  to  be  speci¬ 
fied,  and  the  chapel  services — they  must  visit  the  sick,  comfort  the 
mourner,  and  speak  for  Christ,  as  opportunity  offers. 

‘  Second.  Domestic  expositUm, 

'1.  As  a  first  step,  the  minister  shall  assemble  all  those  members 
whom  he  considers  qualified  for  expositors;  when  he  shall  consult  with 
them  al)out  the  contiguous  locality  to  be  chosen  as  the  field  of  sys¬ 
tematic  labour,  and  converse  freely  over  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  undertaking. 

‘  2.  The  minister,  in  the  meanwhile,  shall  prepare  and  publish  a 
simple  and  affectionate  address  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants  gene¬ 
rally,  avowing  the  earnest  desire  of  himself  and  his  people  to  promote 
their  best  interests — setting  forth  the  leading  objects  which  it  is  ])ro- 
posed  to  accomplish — and  detailing,  in  the  most  forcible  and  engaging 
manner,  the  importance  of  meetings  for  domestic  exposition,  together 
with  the  manifold  advantages  arising  from  them.  A  copy  of  this 
address  shall  then  be  presented  to  every  householder  of  the  locality 
marked  out  for  occupation.  ‘ 

‘  3.  The  minister,  shortly  after,  shall  proceed  in  person,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  to  visit  every  house,  and  to  converse  with  its  inmates  on 
the  subject  of  the  address  previously  transmitted.  He  shall  also  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertain  the  general  condition  of  the  locality  with  respect 
to  religion,  and  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  proposed 
plan.  He  shall,  at  the  same  time,  try  to  procure  rooms  for  the  purpose 
of  the  intended  meetings. 

‘  4.  Having  secured  such  rooms,  let  him  fix  upon  one  of  the  best. 
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in  jwiiit  of  size  and  situation,  for  the  commencement  of  o|)erations, 
next  Sahbatli  afternoon.  On  the  Saturday  one  or  two  discreet  {htsohs 
shall  call  upon  thirty  or  forty  of  the  individuals  residing  in  the  immc. 
diate  neighbourhood,  to  apprize  them  of  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  to 
invite  their  attendance. 

‘  5.  On  the  following  Sabbath  afternotm,  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
minister,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  persons  about  to  act  as  exposi. 
tors,  shall  repair  to  the  room.  The  pastor  shall  then  commence  by  a 
few  free  and  friendly  observations,  after  which  he  shall  read  a  suitable 
portion  of  scripture,  and  one  of  the  expositors  shall  offer  up  ])rayer. 
Let  the  pastor  next  proceed  with  a  homely,  affectionate  exposition  of 
the  passage  which  has  been  read,  giving  it  a  pointed  and  pathi*tic 
application  to  all  present,  introducing  some  pertinent  anecdotes,  and 
closing  with  a  sliort  prayer. 

‘  6.  Before  separating  the  pastor  shall  express  the  satisfaction  he 
feels  at  having  met  such  as  have  assembled,  and  intimate  that  the 
exercise  will  be  resumed  next  Lord*s-day,  when  the  appointed  ex{)osit(»r 
will  commence  his  labour  of  love.  lie  may  also  request,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  visitors  and  for  the  enctuiragernent  of  the  expositor, 
that  all  present  will  give  their  names  and  addres.ses  in  token  of  appn». 
bation.  He  shall  then  put  the  list  into  the  hands  of  the  expositor,  as 
an  act  which  constitutes  him  the  manager  of  the  meeting. 

‘  7.  There  shall  be,  at  least,  two  visitors  eltached  to  the  expositor. 
They  also  shall  have  a  list  of  those  who  have  proft^ssed  adherence,  that 
they  may  visit  them  more  frequently,  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling 
among  them,  and,  as  a  means  to  this  important  end,  supply  them  with 
tracts  and  books ;  that  they  may,  as  much  as  possible,  prevent  any  of 
them  from  falling  away,  and  at  the  same  time  press  on  the  work  of 
the  Lord  among  them. 

‘  8.  After  a  few  Sabbaths,  when  confidence  is  somewhat  established, 
the  expositor  may  proceed  to  use  greater  freedom  with  the  company, 
which  will  at  once  endear  him  and  profit  them.  He  may  request  some 
of  the  younger  and  better  educated  to  read  the  chapter  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  From  this  he  may,  at  length,  put  a  simple  question  to 
some  of  the  more  intelligent.  He  may  then  request  all  who  can  read 
to  bring  their  bibles.  He  may  thus  by  little  and  little  advance  upm 
them,  until  the  meeting  shall  grow’  up  into  a  w'ell-conducted  bible 
class.’ — JelhrOf  pp.  262 — 268. 

Our  extracts  have  been  more  extended  than  we  could  have 
wished,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  otherwise  to 
have  answered  our  purpose :  and  now  that  we  have  presefited  to 
our  readers  a  plan  of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  we  should 
allow  them  to  pause  a  few  moments,  perhaps,  before  w’e  ask  them 
what  they  think  of  it.  Or,  if  they  retort  upon  us,  and  say  that 
we,  being  by  profession  reviewers,  and  having  had  moments  not 
a  few  to  make  up  onr  minds  on  the  subject,  ought  to  give  them 
our  opinion,  we  answer  witli  perfect  frankness  and  sincerity  as 
follows. 
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We  see,  then,  in  this  System  of  Lay  Agency,  much  to  be 
admired.  The  spirit  and  design  of  the  propounder  of  it  are 
highly  worthy  of  commendation,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  could  not  be 
wrought  out  in  Christian  devotedness  without  producing  exten¬ 
sive  and  important  benefits.  We  suspect,  however,  that  it  will 
make  very  (iissimilar  impressions  on  the  minds  of  different  per¬ 
sons.  Some  ardent  and  zealous  spirits  may  be  prompted  to  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘This  is  the  plan  !  Thank  God  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  it  has  been  propounded  !  Only  let  this  be  carried  out, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  England  evangelized.'  We  can  imagine 
others  gravely  pondering  tlib  matter,  and  concluding  their  medi¬ 
tations  with  a  shake  ot  the  head  which  says  too  plainly  to  be 
misunderstood,  ‘  This  is  too  bad.  It  can  never  be  done.  It  is 
altogether  utopian.’  For  ourselves  we  think  we  must  select  a 
})lace  between  these  two  parties.  However  we  may  practically 
shrink  from  the  unwonted  exertions  to  which  this  writer 
invokes  us,  we  may  not — and  we  will  not  attempt  it — justify 
a  reluctance  to  labor,  or  yield  any  thing  to  mere  hypothetical 
difficulties,  conceived  to  lie  in  a  path  we  have  made  no  effort  to 
pursue.  To  every  allegation  that  what  he  recommends  cannot 
be  done,  the  author  is  fully  entitled  to  answer.  Try:  if  all  cannot 
be  done,  a  part  may ;  and,  at  all  events,  much  more  can  be  done 
than  is  as  yet  attempted.  We  think,  indeed,  that  he  estimates 
the  resources  of  our  churches  rather  high.  He  reckons  that  a 
church  of  six  hundred  members  would  furnish  at  least  fifty  domes¬ 
tic  expositors;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  twelfth  member  of  a 
church  is  qualified  to  conduct  domestic  exposition  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures — and  this,  after  he  has  taken  out  of  it  a  prior  twelfth,  a  first 
fifty  of  its  ablest  men,  for  district  and  congregational  helpers  and 
other  officers.  We  are  happy  to  think  that  he  has  found  any 
church  of  Christ,  his  experimental  acquaintance  w'ith  which 
authorizes  him  to  rate  the  qualifications  of  others  so  high.  But, 
even  if  he  have  overrated  them,  it  remains  beyond  question  that 
there  are  in  the  churches  men,  and  those  not  a  few,  who  could  do 
much  of  w’hat  is  here  laid  down,  and  who  ought  to  do  it  There 
are  interesting  cases  in  wdiich  such  exertions  are  begun,  and  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  say  a  single  w^ord  that  could  discourage 
them,  or  to  fail  of  contributing  our  slender  share  to  their  enlarge¬ 
ment.  In  a  similar  strain  we  should  remark  upon  the  very  ob¬ 
vious  objections  wdiich  may  be  started,  as  to  the  expense  involved 
in  providing  so  many  rooms,  libraries,  &c.,  and  the  impossibility’ 
of  persons  in  business  attending  so  many  meetings.  There  is 
force,  no  doubt,  in  these  objections  ;  but  they  amount  to 
nothing  as  reasons  why  people  should  not  do  all  they  can.  The 
sum  of  them  is,  that  the  attempt  to  execute  such  a  plan  will  be 
attended  wuth  difficulties.  Of  course  it  will;  and  we  can  meet 
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this  wise  saw  by  anoUier,  at  least  equally  true,  namely,  tlwit  those 
who  do  not  try  will  never  overcome  them. 

*  After  all  that  we  have  said  in  commendation,  however,  we 
must  add  that  we  have  our  objections  too,  although  of  another 
class.  To  this  System  of  Lay  Agency,  as  a  system,  we  cannot 
give  in  our  adhesion.  Our  points  of  difference  shall  be  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  concur  in  what  our  author  calls 
*  the  governing  principle  ’  of  his  system.  He  would  have  every 
thing  done  by  the  churches.  If  this  means  any  thing — any  thing 
at  least  that  we  can  understand — it  means,  that  all  ‘  evangelical 
movements  *  shall  be  considered  and  decided  at  church  meetings, 
and  all  matters  and  questions  relating  to  them  brought  for  deter¬ 
mination  before  the  same  assembly,  either  by  direct  proposition, 
or  ultimately  by  reports  of  responsible  committees.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  jiny  person  acquuinte<l  with  our  churches, 
and  calling  to  mind  for  a  moment  the  elements  which  constitute 
them,  can  affirm  them  to  be  well  adapted  to  such  deliberations.  If 
the  author  means,  however,  (as,  from  subsequent  passages,  pp. 
351,  357,  we  suspect  he  does,)  that  the  pastor  alone,  or  together 
with  the  deacons  or  with  officers  known  by  any  other  name, 
should  plan  and  determine,  and  that  the  church  at  large  should 
only  do  their  bidding  without  participating  in  the  deliberations, 
we  think  he  uses  language  in  a  sense  in  which  it  will  not  be 
generally  understood ;  nor  can  we  see  what  advantage  such  a 
method  can  be  supposed  to  possess  over  those  above  which  he 
exalts  it. 

Secondly.  We  dislike  the  tone  of  dictation  and  authority  in 
which  the  whole  plan  is  conceived.  This  is  continually  breaking 
out  in  the  phraseology  employed.  ‘  The  members  of  the  district 
‘  shall  each  subscribe  at  least  one  penny  a  week,’  &c,  ‘It  is  to 
‘  be  expressly  understood  that  every  member  shaU  use  the  libiary, 
‘  and  means  shall  be  taken  ,,,  to  see  that  they  proJit  by  it,*  With 
us  this  language  almost  provokes  a  smile ;  but  we  refrain  from 
any  indulgence  of  levity  on  a  serious  subject.  The  subject, 
however,  is  not  only  serious,  but  important.  In  a  later  chapter, 
in  which  he  treats  ‘of  the  governing  principle  relative  to  agents,* 
the  author,  with  much  caution,  lets  us  into  the  whole  of  his  views 
on  it,  by  quoting  with  approbation  some  passages  from  Uie  Scotch 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  and  printing  in  capitals  the  following 
significant  passage.  ‘  For  no  man  may  be  permitted  as  best 
‘  pleaseth  him  to  live  within  the  kirk  of  God,  but  every  man 
‘  must  be  constrained,  by  fraternal  admonition  and  correction^  to 
‘  bestow  his  labours,  when  of  the  kirk  he  is  required,  to  the 
‘  edification  of  others.' — p.  290.  The  members  of  our  churches 
will  here  see  what  kind  of  a  rod  would  be  held  over  them  if  the 
author  of  Jethro  were  in  Moses’  seat.  Earnestly  as  we  wish 
every  member  of  a  church  to  be  active  to  the  utmost  of  his 
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power,  and  to  concur  in  ‘  evanj^elical  movements  *  with  his  bre¬ 
thren,  we  are  not  for  having  A.  B.  and  C.  brought  before  a 
church  meeting  for  ‘correction,*  because  they  will  not  go  where 
they  are  ordered.  This  new  department  of  church  discipline  has 
small  warrant  from  scripture,  we  think,  and  will  find  but  few  to 
welcome  it  across  the  1  weed. 

Thirdly.  We  dissent  altogether  from  the  view  taken  by  our 
autlior  of  the  pastoral  office.  At  what  rate  he  is  for  ‘vesting 
authority  in  the  bishop,*  (p.  355,)  we  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a 
short  extract  to  show. 

*  The  Christian  pastor,  according  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  is  con- 
tituted  both  the  teacher  and  the  ruler  of  the  church,  of  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  made  him  overseer.  He  is,  under  Christ,  the  head 
and  chief  of  the  institution  with  which  he  stands  connected.  He  is 
the  organ  through  whom  is  administered  the  code  of  h\ws  by  which 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  regulated.  He  is  their  sole  administrator. 
He  is,  likewise,  the  instrument,  by  whom  those  truths  are  promulgated 
which  bring  health  and  cure  to  the  human  soul.  He  is  the  only 
authorized  and  responsible  instructer  of  the  faithful.  All  other  teachers 
are  subordimUe  anil  auxiliary  to  him.  The  entire  system  of  tuition 
likewise,  w’hich  emanates  from  the  church,  is  wholly  under  his  su])er- 
intendeiicc.  This  duty  devolves  exclusively  on  him,  not  on  the  chtirch ; 
for  he  alone  has  the  ‘  rule’  over  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
has  assigned  him  ;  and  that  rule  extends  to  every  thing  which  can 
constitute  its  subject.* — Jethro,  p.  354. 

We  differ  toto  carlo  from  this  statement  of  pastoral  pretensions, 
and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  very  unwelcome  to  the  congregational 
churches  of  England,  both  Independent  and  Baptist.  The  autlior 
tolls  us,  indeed,  (and  the  stiitement  is  worthy  of  deep  considera¬ 
tion,)  that  ‘  vesting  this  authority  in  the  bishop*  is  essential  to  his 
scdieme,  and  w’arns  us  thus  emphatically  of  the  consequences  of 
rejecting  it. 

*  There  is  another  light  in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered— 
and  grave,  indeed  ought  to  be  the  consideration — no  other  system 
will  work  ;  but  this  will  work  powerftdly  and  well  every  wherCj  and 
for  evermore.  This  principle  of  management  must  be  conceded,  or  the 
whole  question  of  lay  agency  must  be  given  up  in  despair.  All  plans, 
however  excellent,  in  which  this  principle  is  violated  by  artificial 
theory,  or  neglected  by  apathy,  or  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  rage  of 
an  ultra  democratic  spirit,  will  prove  abortive.* — Jethro,  p.  356. 

Be  it  so.  The  author  has,  then,  certainly,  a  subject  to  discuss 
with  the  congregational  churches  of  our  country,  before  they  can 
lend  an  ear  to  his  practical  instructions,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  had 
not  addressed  himself  to  it.  He  says  (p.  356)  that  ‘  it  is  painful 
‘  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  arguing  a  point  so  clear;*  but  to  the 
Iversons  for  whom  he  has  W’ritten,  this  point  is  not  ‘so  clear*  yet 
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as  to  render  some  little  argumentation  unnecessary,  and  of  a 
species  very  different,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  from  the 
denunciations  which  are  to  be  found  in  p.  357.  To  tell  us, 
as  he  has  done,  that  ‘  no  other  system  will  work,*  is  but  to 
condemn  his  whole  scheme  at  once ;  for  we  are  convinced 
that  we  run  no  risk  in  assuring  him,  that  whether  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  will  work  or  not,  the  system  of  spiritual  domination  will  not. 
In  truth,  we  believe  that  the  author  ot  Jetliro  has  vastly  overdone 
his  scheme  in  the  matter  of  or^nization.  It  is  like  a  royal  pro¬ 
cession,  almost  all  trappings  and  harness.  What  we  want,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  and  udiat  we  trust,  in  spite  of  himself,  his 
book  will  largely  promote,  is  not  the  incessant  and  universal  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  military  drill  system,  but  a  more  free  and  unfettered 
activity  for  God,  on  the  part  of  every  Christian,  in  the  sphere  in 
which  God  has  placed  him,  and  according  to  the  means  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  conclude  our  remarks.  Jethro,  the 
volume  to  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  devote  our  chief  atten¬ 
tion,  is  not  the  production  we  prefer.  With  all  its  excellencies, 
wdiich  are  not  few,  it  is  written  too  rapidly  and  too  dictatorially 
to  be  either  very  judicious,  or  very  siitisfactory.  We  cannot 
account  for  the  writer’s  extreme  fondness  for  the  Methodist  and 
Moravian  systems.  Dr.  Matheson’s  essay  enters  directly  into 
things  as  they  are,  with  much  patience  and  judgment;  and  aims 
more  at  enlarging  and  improving  existing  agencies,  than  at 
striking  out  new  paths.  He  comes  home  with  us,  accompanies 
us  in  our  ordinary  walks,  enters  into  our  perplexities,  and  at 
every  step  quickens,  counsels,  and  encourages.  As  a  sample  of 
the  good  qualities  we  have  mentioned,  we  extract  a  passage 
relating  to  the  Loan  Tract  system  as  carried  on  by  the  Cliristian 
Instruction  Society,  and  the  causes  of  its  comparatively  slender 
success.  ** 

*  It  has  been  hinted  already,  that  considering  the  many  thousands  of 
tracts  in  circulation,  and  the  many  hundreds  of  excellent  persons,  male 
and  female,  regularly  and  perseveringly  engaged  in  lending  them  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  the  result  has  l)een  very  trifling.  This  subject 
has  long  engaged  my  attention.  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  from  the 
agents  themselves,  in  various  places,  how  they  managed  the  business ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  general  the  duty  has  been 
performed  too  hastily,  without  conversation,  and  too  often  without  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  The  important  object  to  be  attained  was  too  little 
realized,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  divine  influence  was  not 
sufliciently  felt.  In  many  cases  the  districts  were  too  large ;  and 
where  so  many  houses  were  to  be  visited,  there  was  no  time  for  per¬ 
sonally  addressing  the  consciences  of  individuals.  Besides,  inquiry 
was  seldom  made  whether  the  jwrsons  receiving  the  tracts  attended 
an  evangelical  ministry.  Or  even  if  this  jMunt  were  ascertained,  they 
were  still  lent  to  all,  without  discrimination,  in  that  particular  district. 
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It  might  be,  that  one-tliird  of  the  f^imilies  visited  were  hearing  the 
gospel  every  Sabbath-day  ;  while  families  in  some  other  part  of 
the  town,  living  in  the  neglect  of  all  ordinances,  were  overlooked. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  then  we  may  say  that  one-third  of  the 
agent’s  time  and  energies  were  misapplied,  or,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
persons  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  lost.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
visits  of  a  judicious  tract-lender  might  not  be  highly  beneficial,  even 
to  those  who  have  other  opportunities  of  instruction.  I  speak  only  in 
reference  to  the  existing  deficiency  of  means  to  reach  the  case  of  those 
who  ‘care  for  none  of  these  things.'  The  grand  defect,  however,  (so 
far  as  regards  the  manner  of  execution,)  is,  that  the  agents  do  not 
spend  enough  time  in  each  house.  Into  some  dwellings,  perhaps,  they 
cannot  obtain  admission  ;  but  in  others  a  few  kind  words  would  soon 
secure  an  entrance,  as  well  as  an  attentive  hearing.  It  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  expected  that  success  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestowed 
by  the  visitor  on  each  particular  case.  Two  minutes'  or  five  minutes' 
serious  conversation,  founded  upon  the  tract,  or  arising  out  of  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  family,  would  do  more  to  interest  and  impress  the 
minds  of  the  careless,  than  the  reading  of  many  pages.  Where  this 
duty  is  attended  to,  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  the  tract  will  be 
read,  and  that  the  visitor  will  perhaps  become  acquainted  with  facts 
calculated  both  to  direct  and  to  encour<age  him  in  his  labour  of  love. 
This  is  highly  important :  for  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  success, 
he  is  apt  to  become  discouraged,  heartless,  and  irregular  in  the  work, 
if  he  does  not  give  it  up  altogether.  A  better  acquaintance  with  in¬ 
dividuals  might  discover  to  him  where  good  was  doing,  or  where  op- 
]>ortunities  of  doing  it  were  most  favourable.  At  all  events  it  would 
deepen  his  feelings  of  interest  in  each  family  ;  and  render  his  prayers 
on  their  behalf  more  minute,  specific,  and  importunate.  He  would 
also  l)e  enabled  to  find  and  to  improve  occasions  suitable  for  praying 
with  the  persons  visited.  And  besides  the  blessings  to  be  expected  in 
answer  to  fervent  prayer,  we  are  all  aware  how  impressively  it  con¬ 
veys  to  the  minds  of  the  impenitent  the  deep  sense  of  their  misery 
and  danger  which  dictates  such  supplications.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
t(H)  much  to  say,  that  if  one-fourth  of  the  families  now  visited  by  tract 
distributors  were  thus  individually  and  deliberately  attended  to,  the 
results  would  be  much  greater  than  they  have  ever  yet  been.' — Our 
Country,  pp.  76 — 73* 

Dr.  Matheson  has  not  confined  himself  entirely,  however,  to 
the  evangelical  agencies  already  in  existence.  In  his  chapter  on 
the  necessities  of  the  rural  population,  whom  he  justly  deems  the 
most  difficult  of  access,  he  deviates  materially  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  sketches  a  plan  of  operation,  at  present,  so  far  as  we 
know,  totally  unemployed. 

Were  it  not  that  our  space  warns  us  to  desist,  vre  should  be 
happy  to  prolong  our  notice  of  this  volume ;  but  we  must  con¬ 
clude  by  expressing  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  writers  of  both 
the  Essays  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  with  so  important  a 
subject,  and  our  devout  wishes  that  the  volumes  may  be  ex¬ 
tensively  useful. 
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^I^HE  volume,  to  which  we  propose  in  this  article  directing^  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting*  one. 
It  contains  a  Prize  Essay,  and  four  others  written  in  competition 
for  the  prize,  published  by  the  Central  Society  of  Education. 
That  society  offered  a  sum  of  100  guineas  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  following  subject ;  ‘  The  expediency  and  means  of  elevating 
‘  tlie  profession  of  Educator  in  tJie  public  estimation.'  The  prize 
was  awarded  by  Professor  Malden,  of  University  College,  and 
was  gained  by  John  Lalor,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  remaining  essays  are  from  the  pens  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
lligginson,  of  Hull;  J.  A.  Heraud,  Esq.,  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  G.  11.  Porter.  We  have  perused  the  whole  with  great 
satisfaction ;  and  think  the  Central  Society  has  performed  a  most 
serviceable  act  in  offering  this  prize,  and  publishing  the  essays 
which  it  produced.  The  position  occupied  by  those  who  conduct 
secular  education  in  this  aristocratic  and  commercial  country,  is 
far  too  low,  and  we  therefore  rejoice  in  every  effort,  whether  by 
individuals  or  public  bodies,  to  elevate  it. 

In  the  times  of  classical  antiquity,  the  sage  and  the  educator 
were  one  and  the  same ;  and  the  noble  office  of  an  Instructor 
received  its  due  meed  of  honor  and  emolument.  The  names  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  are  familiar  to  us  as  the  heads  of  schools, 
and  (without  referring  to  the  patronage  afforded  to  Aristotle  by 
Alexander)  the  profits  reaped  by  those  who  pursued  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  teaching  may  be  seen  from  the  severe  animadversions  of 
Socrates  on  the  Sophists,  as  recorded  in  the  Duilogues  of  Plato. 
In  the  Oriental  nations,  the  duty  of  imparting  secular  as  well  as 
religious  knowledge  was  monopolized  by  the  priesthood;  and 
their  example  was  followed  (in  this  as  in  other  respects)  in 
modern  Europe  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  after  the  estaolisliment 
of  the  power  of  the  church  had  restored  to  the  seven  hilled  city 
the  empire  of  the  western  world.  At  the  Reformation,  the  task 
of  instruction,  which  had  been  theretofore  fulfilled,  or  professed 
to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  monasteries,  was  performed  by  private  liands. 
The  want  of  secular  instructors  may  oe  distinctly  seen  from  the 
establishments  which  were  founded  to  supply  it,  viz.,  the  grammar 
schools,  which,  all  instituted  about  that  period,  clearly  indicate 
the  necessity  out  of  which  they  arose.  Those,  who  have  in  such 
powerful  and  richly  endowed  establishments,  and  in  our  Univer¬ 
sities,  superintended  instruction,  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  re¬ 
ceived  their  full  reward.  But  tlie  truth  must  be  spoken.  We 
are  an  aristocratical  and  money-loving  people,  and  unless  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  education  have  been  also  endowed  with  large  incomes 
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or  titles  of  honor,  we  have  not  yielded  them  our  respect.  The 
nation  has  never,  in  fact,  duly  honored,  because  it  has  never  duly 
appreciated^  the  office  of  educator.  It  has  respected  the  acci¬ 
dental,  when  that  office  has  been  accompanied  by  wealth,  or  has 
led  to  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  but  it  has  never  really  honored  the 
essential  character  of  the  office  from  a  sense  of  its  intrinsic  dignity 
and  paramount  importance.  Even  the  ^reat  men  who  have  held 
it,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  of  society. 
Johnson  was  a  schoolmaster,  although  he  was  half  ashamed 
of  his  office,  or  at  any  rate  felt  no  pride  in  it.  Milton  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  with  that  high  appreciation  of  all  intrinsic  ex¬ 
cellence,  which  marked  his  august  nature,  felt  the  weight  and  real 
importance  of  his  duty.  His  noble  *  Tractate  on  Education  ’  shows 
the  sense  he  entertained  of  the  educational  office.  Locke  in  his  phi¬ 
losophic  ‘Thoughts  on  Education,*  says  expressly,  when  describing 
a  tutor,  [sec.  91,]  ‘The  great  difficulty  wdll  be  wdiere  to  find  a 
‘  proper  person.’  ‘  I  can  only  say,  spare  no  care  or  cost  to  get 
‘  such  a  one.  .  .  In  this  choice,  be  as  curious  as  you  w’ould  be 
‘in  that  of  a  wife  for  your  son,*  &c.  And  Lord  Brougham,  in 
the  splendid  peroration  to  his  speech  at  the  Liverpool  Mechanics’ 
Institute, nobly  said,  ‘  The  calling  of  the  schoolmaster  is  high 
‘  and  holy  ;  tlieir  fame  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their  renown 
‘  wall  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far 
‘  off  in  their  owai  times.*  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  even  now, 
too  little  disposition  prevails  throughout  society,  to  view  the 
educational  office  in  its  proper  light.  The  miseries  and  degraded 
condition  of  ushers  and  tutors  are  familiar  to  all;  have  passed  into 
proverbs,  and  formed  a  favorite  topic  for  the  satire  of  novelists ; 
while  the  unhappy  governess,  halting  between  the  drawing-room 
and  the  nursery,  less  kindly  treated  often  than  the  housekeeper, 
has  presented  to  the  eye  of  philanthropists  one  of  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  objects  which  the  hard  exigencies  of  our  society  have 
produced.  The  consummation  of  this  most  devoutly  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  state  of  things,  is  doubtless  owdng  to  the  action  and  reaction 
of  various  causes.  The  profession  has  not  been  duly  estimated 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  men  of  high  talent 
and  moral  feeling  have  not  entered  it.  And,  agtiin,  such  men 
having  shrunk  from  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  they  have  been  left  to 
the  incompetent  and  unworthy,  and,  therefore^  society  has  not  felt 
disposed  to  honor  those  to  w  horn  personally,  honor  w  as,  too  often, 
really  not  due.  We  confess  we  feel  it  is  high  time  that  some 
efforts  should  be  made  to  terminate,  if  possible,  this  most  unjust 
iuid  disastrous  state  of  things,  by  w  hich  society  inflicts  a  grievous 
injury  on  itself  as  well  as  on  a  body  of  men  to  whom  it  is  under 
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deep  obligations.  Here,  as  always,  the  highest  morality  is  the 
best  policy.  ‘Justice  works  out  its  own  expediency,*  to  use  the 
expressive  phrase  of  the  greatest  of  living  poets.  Most  essential 
interests  of  society  are  involved  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  office 
of  the  ‘educator  ;*  and  doubtless  before  that  office  can  receive  its 
proper  estimation,  the  real  importance  of  its  duties  must  be 
thoroughly  and  sincerely  felt.  vVe  think  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  is  one  most  efficient  means  of  producing  this  result,  and 
therefore  cheerfully  devote  a  few  of  our  pages  to  an  examination 
of  it. 

Ihe  prize  essayist,  Mr.  Lalor,  has  eloquently  and  justly 
described  the  present  position  of  the  class  of  schoolmasters. 

‘  The  bulk  of  professional  instnicters  are  pers<ms  to  whom  education, 
as  a  business  of  life,  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  By 
very  few  is  it  adopted  with  free  will  and  deliberation,  as  the  mode  of 
exertion  best  fitted  to  their  characters  and  most  conducive  to  their 
haj)piness.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  general,  hut  last  resource  of 
those  \\'ho,  having  received  some  degree  of  education,  find  every  other 
avenue  to  livelihood  shut  up.  It  is  taken  up  with  reluctance,  and 
often  with  struggles  of  mortified  pride,  but  generally  in  a  state  of  mind 
the  most  unfavorable  for  its  successful  prosecution.  With  numbers, 
perhaps  with  most,  it  is  meant  to  be  a  temporary  resource  which  they 
hope  will  lead  to  something  better.  With  such,  it  is  a  mechanical 
routine  often  gone  through  when  the  thoughts  are  far  away.  Their 
meditations,  their  hours  of  freedom,  are  spent  in  a  brighter  world. 
Their  husinvss  receives  little  of  their  energy,  none  of  their  affec¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  drudgery  needful  for  the  supply  of  food  ;  an  intellectual 
treadmill  to  which  they  are  condemned  for  a  season,  and  from  which 
they  are  to  escape  to  life,  and  liberty,  and  ha])piness.  These  bright 
hopes  are  often,  most  often,  disappointed.  No  hour  of  deliverance 
arrives.  The  spirit  may  long  to  try  its  pinions  in  the  free  unboundeil 
space,  within  the  range  of  vision  ;  but  inexorable  necessity,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  to-day’s  and  to-morrow’s  bread,  wills  not.  It  may  beat  the  bars 
of  its  cage  until  its  plumage  is  stained  with  its  hearVs  blood  ;  its  wasted 
strength  must  fall  back  into  its  prison.  Year  after  year,  hojie  struggles 
with  disappointment ;  it  flashes  fitfully  before  the  aching  eye  and  sick¬ 
ening  heart,  until  it  goes  out  in  despair.  In  the  beginning  of  its  course, 
the  energy  of  such  a  mind  was  called  elsewhere  ;  in  the  end,  energy  is 
gone,  extinguished,  with  hope.  Young  beings  entrusted  to  its  charge, 
have  grown  up  unregulated,  and  have  ripened  into  maturity  under 
their  own  wild  impulses.  The  education  is  doubly  unfortunate :  it 
has  cost  the  liappiness  of  the  instructor — its  effects  will  be  scarcely  less 
disastrously  felt  in  the  future  career  of  the  children. 

‘  Others  of  the  class  of  teachers  by  necessity,  having  less  keen  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  or  more  good  sense,  adapt  themselves  resignedly  to  their 
inevitable  lot.  They  plod  on  quietly  in  the  l)eaten  track,  performing 
the  duties  which  custom  has  established  with  a  respectable  diligence. 
They  have  little  pleasure  in  teaching,  and  no  love  for  it.  They  have 
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perhaps,  no  enthusiasm  for  any  thing,  but  least  of  all  for  their  daily 
taak.work.  It  is  drudgery — sheer  drudgery — but  in  this  hard  world 
every  one  must  drudge ;  and  they  are  not  much  worse  olf  than  their 
neighbours.  Even  the  lowest  standard  of  education  cannot  be  realized 
by  such  instructers.  The  merest  intellectual  culture  cannot  take  place 
witliout  thought.  Mechanical  routine  will  teach  nothing  but  routine. 
Thought  alone  can  excite  and  devclope  thought.  But  far  less  can 
moral  education  he  accomplished.  The  highest  work  of  man — to 
enlighten  his  brother  man  and  to  elevate  his  moral  being — must  have 
the  mind's  entire  force  of  thought  and  passion  concentrated  upon  it.* 

— p.  73. 

This  striking  picture  is,  alas  !  too  true ;  and  therefore  the  result 
is  as  Mr.  Lalor  justly  says,  that  ‘  education  fails— miserably  fails, 

*  it  brings  no  germ  of  intellectual  or  moral  greatness  to  maturity, 

^  and  for  this  all-sufficient  reason,  that  those  to  whom  its  business 

*  is  entrusted  are  incompetent  to  the  task :  to  the  most  arduous 

*  duties  they  bring  the  least  qualifications.  The  highest  interests  are 

*  intrusted  to  the  meanest  hands.  Society  tolerates  an  unfitness  in 
‘  those  who  profess  to  form  its  young  minds,  which  it  would  not 
‘  endure  in  the  lowest  menial  offices  that  minister  to  its  material 

*  interest  or  enjoyment.’ — p.  6C. 

We  feel  that  the  experience  of  all  our  readers  must  at  once 
recognize  the  truth  of  these  positions,  and  shall  not  stay  to  enforce 
them.  We  must  assume  the  existence  of  the  crying  evil;  and 
the  important  and  interesting  question  arises — How  is  it  to  be 
remedied  ? 

Various  useful  suggestions  are  thrown  out  by  the  different 
essayists,  a  perusal  of  whose  compositions  we  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend.  They  all  agree  in  assigning  as  the  main  cause  of  the  low 
position  occupied  by  the  educator  in  public  estimation,  the  really 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  education  at  present  given  to  the 
wealthy  classes  of  society,  and  enforce  with  great  power,  though 
in  different  modes,  the  paramount  importance  01  impressing  a 
completely  new  character  on  our  system  of  education  itself,  so  as 
to  make  it  produce  fruits  that  shall  be  at  once  felt  to  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value,  and  which  shall  consequently  confer  on  those  who 
cultivate  them  a  position  of  honour.  A  favorite  object  with  all  the 
essaybts  is  the  establishment  of  some  description  of  corporate  body 
of  teachers,  although  they  seem  to  differ  in  the  details  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Another  subject  of  considerable  importance  into  which 
they  enter  is  the  propriety  of  licensing  schoolmasters.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  feel  inclined  to  concur  in  the  valuable  suggestion  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Higginson,  that  it  should  be  open  to  all  teachers  to 
obtain  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  their  skill  in  tlie  didactic  art, 
but  that  no  exclusive  legal  privilege  should  attach  to  any  such 
certificate.  *  Such  a  monopoly,*  he  says,  *  would  justly  be  con- 
‘  demned,  as  not  only  oppressive  to  other  teachers,  but  also  as 
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‘  tending,  according  to  tlie  general  spirit  of  monopolies,  to  render 
‘  the  privileged  teachers  inoifferent  to  their  own  sufficient  qualih- 

*  cations,  and  supine  in  their  work.  Let  competition  be  therefore 
‘  still  left  free  ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  the  teachers  sent  forth  from 
‘  our  institutes  are  qualified  in  a  superior  degree  for  their  office, 

*  the  institutes  will  deservedly  be  frequented  more  and  more,  and 
‘  their  certificates  may  be  trusted  as  a  better  guide  to  the  choice 

*  of  instructors,  than  the  casual  opinions  of  friends  and  neighbours.* 
— p.  307.  He  therefore  proposes  to  rely  on  the  moral  effect,  and 
that  alone,  of  the  certificate  of  skill.  Of  course,  all  tlie  essayists 

;ropose  a  normal  school,  or  establishment  for  training  of  teachers, 
t  has  not  been  yet  sufficiently  understood  that  teaching  is  itself 
an  art  which  requires  peculiar  skill  and  protracted  study.  The 
common  opinion  of  society  has  been  and  is,  that  the  greatest  pro¬ 
ficient  in  any  department  of  knowledge  must  be  necessarily  the 
best  teacher  of  that  department.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many 
vital  mistakes  which  at  present  pervade  society  upon  education. 
The  didactic  art,  or  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  is  itself  a 
peculiar  one,  and  demands  qualifications  entirely  independent  of 
the  extent  of  information.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
with  less  information  than  another  on  any  given  subject  is  a  much 
better  teacher,  from  his  superior  sympathy  with  his  pupils  and 
greater  moral  power.  Differing,  therefore,  as  they  do  in  details, 
all  the  essayists  concur  in  recommending  the  foundation  of  some 
description  of  normal  school,  where  the  didactic  art  itself  may  be 
taught.  Our  limits  prevent  our  going  into  detail  on  this  subject. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  earnestly  directing 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  and  shall  conclude  by  one  or 
two  extracts  illustrative  of  the  views  of  the  writer  before  us. 

Mr.  Lalor  tlius  concludes  his  excellent  essay. 

*  It  appears,  further,  that  the  inefficient  state  of  the  educational 
profession  is  mainly  caused  by  the  low  position  which  it  holds  in 
public  estimation;  and  that  a  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  it  would 
soon  create  a  supply  of  appropriate  skill  and  energy. 

‘  It  also  appears  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  desired 
change  in  public  opinion  is  destined  to  come  to  pass.  For,  ns  the 
other  professions  have  successively  risen  in  estimation  in  nrojwrtion  ns 
their  influence  on  the  happiness  of  society  has  been  felt,  education, 
when  its  capacities  are  developed,  must  rise  also.  Whatever  adds  to 
the  power  which  the  educator  wields  over  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
men,  raises  him  in  their  estimation  :  and  if  we  can  communicate  force 
of  character  and  professional  aptitude  to  a  few,  we  may,  by  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect  they  command,  induce  many  to  direct  their  zeal  and 
talents  to  this  despised  but  noble  occupation.  We  can  do  this  by 
establishing  institutions  for  the  scientific  training  of  educators,  which 
shall  send  out  a  small  number  devoted  to  their  profession,  with  much 
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puttitive  »kill  in  it,  and  with  a  ^reut  capacity  for  increasing  that  skill, 
from  having  distinct  views  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and. of  the 
methods  of  investigation  by  which  the  art  can  be  carried  forward. 
Further,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education  would 
tend  to  tlie  elevation  of  education  and  its  professors,  and  to  the  growth 
of  a  numerous  body  of  effective  teachers,  by  holding  out  to  men  regu- 
larly  qualifietl  the  prospect  of  a  moderate  independence ;  by  investing 
the  place  of  schoolmaster  with  the  dignity  of  an  established  institution  ; 
by  opening  a  field  for  honorable  ambition  through  a  system  of  promo¬ 
tions  ;  by  introducing  the  principle  of  associations  among  teachers,  for 
mutual  instruction  and  assistance ;  by  the  large  improvement  which 
the  changes  thus  brought  about  must  stimulate  in  private  teachers ; 
and,  lastly,  by  the  general  intelligence  which  the  discussions  arising 
from  so  great  an  educational  movement  must  spread  among  the  com¬ 
munity.* — p.  129. 

The  essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Higginson  is  distinguished  by 
excellent  sense,  and  is  written  in  a  style  of  remarkable  perspi¬ 
cuity.  We  select  a  passage  (by  no  means  the  most  striking) 
which  concisely  gives  liis  views  on  this  subject. 

*  The  chief  means,  then,  of  elevating  the  profession  of  the  educator 
in  general  esteem,  must  l)e  the  ordinary  means  of  appeal  to  the  minds 
smd  hearts  of  men.  We  must  act  u])on  the  generally  prevailing 
notions  and  feelings  respecting  education,  by  those  slow  yet  sure 
appeals  both  to  argument  and  to  experience,  which  become,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  means  of  establisliing  great  truths  and  effecting 
great  social  improvements,  AU  nioraf  effects  must  be  promoted  by 
moral  agencies.  The  great  liri tig  heart  of  society  can  only  be  moved 
by  living  influences.  Law,  enjoining  a  conviction  or  a  feeling  in  favor 
of  education,  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  living  spirit  would  be  the 
cordial  assent  of  society  W'elcoming  the  educational  law  when  given, 
or  a  strong  and  earnest  feeling  of  society  calling  forth  the  law  into 
existence. 

‘  The  formation  of  teachers*  institutes  would,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
contribute  greatly  towards  raising  the  general  estimation  of  education. 
They  scould  not  only  train  teachers  for  the  communiti^f  but  in  some 
measure  train  the  community  to  a  right  estimation  of  teachers.  By 
putting  advant:iges  within  easy  access,  people  are  tauglit  to  desire  and 
aim  at  that  w’hich  they  might  otherwise  not  have  striven  to  attain, 
through  ignorance  of  its  value  or  distrust  of  its  possibility.  The  sup¬ 
ply  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  stimulate  the  demand,  as  well  as  the 
demand  call  forth  the  supply  ;  hut  other  things  must  concur  to  make 
that  demand  effective  ;  and  institutes,  such  as  w'e  have  described, 
might  be  formed  in  vain,  unless  there  is  a  probability  of  bringing  the 
public  mind  into  a  condition  to  appreciate  them  when  formed.  To 
raise  the  standard  of  educational  taste,  then,  is  the  main  object  to  he 
pursued,  whether  by  the  formation  of  new  educational  agencies,  or  by 
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other  means  of  acting  upon  the  public  mind.  This  alone  will  reach 
the  root  of  the  matter/ — p.  308. 

^  This  essay  is  followed  by  one  from  the  pen  of  James  Simpson, 
Esq.,  an  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  author  of  several  popular 
works  connected  with  education.  He  adopts  as  his  motto  the 
expressive  words  ‘  Video  Meliora,*  and  the  whole  of  his  paper  is 
distinguished  by  warm  and  sanguine  anticipations  of  glorious 
results,  if  the  system  of  education  prevalent  through  this  country, 
possessed  more  of  a  religious  and  moral  tlian  oi  an  intellectual 
character — based  upon  principles  of  affection.  In  the  following 
indignant  passage,  Mr.  Simpson  eloquently  asserts  the  claims  of 
the  educator  to  emolument  and  honor. 

*  The  value  in  the  incalculable  improvement  of  the  social  state 
which,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  domestic  and  public,  all  would  expe. 
rience  and  acknowledge, — in  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  brother 
and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  governor  and  governed,  man  and  man, — in 
the  happier  face  of  society,  the  greater  safety  and  comfort  of  existence,  all 
of  which  would  be  the  fruits  of  a  sound  education  extended  to  the 
entire  people, — the  triumphant  answer  to  those  w'ho  ask  *  what  is 
education  to  them’ — such  value  we  repeat  w  arrants  us  in  placing  those 
who  deal  in  it,  in  the  high  places  of  society ;  and  while  we  never  deny 
to  our  agricultural  produce,  our  raw  materials,  and  our  manufactured 
goinls,  the  full  value  which  they  are  calculated  to  add  to  human  hap. 
piness,  is  it  not  a  proof,  and  a  strong  proof,  of  the  want  of  sound  edu. 
cation  in  ourselves,  to  deny  to  a  species  of  value  which  transcends 
them  all  in  itself,  and  tends  demonstrably  to  increase  those  very  valu¬ 
able  productions  themselves,  its  well-earned  return  in  the  liberal 
endowment  of  that  most  valuable  of  functionaries,  the  educator?  We 
claim  for  him,  then,  a  fair  share  of  that  worldly  wealth  of  which  so  dis¬ 
proportionate  a  part  goes,  and  that  without  a  grudge,  as  if  it  were  the 
necessary  course  of  things,  into  the  coffers  of  the  noble  and  the  landed 
gentlemen,  who  make  no  return  ;  of  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  who 
sell  us  their  advice ;  nay  of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
banker,  who  produce  and  distribute  the  means  of  our  material  accom. 
modations,  and  tell  out  its  metallic  sign,  or  its  paper  representative  ; 
for  we  do  not  anticipate  contradiction,  f^rom  those  sufficiently  informed 
at  least,  w'hen  we  say  that  the  educat(*r  offers  us  a  value  for  our  money 
which  transcends  all  these  put  together.  Away,  then,  with  that 
miserable,  grudging,  niggard  heart,  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  has 
shut  against  society’s  truest  and  best  benefactor,  the  schoolmaster ! 
Away  with  all  the  associations  which  sink  him  below  the  grade  of  the 
handicrafts,  and  starve  him,  while  we  are  enriched  by  him  !  Let 
us  reward  the  educator,  as  he  ought  in  character  to  be,  fully  up  to  his 
real  intrinsic  value,  and  we  sliall  soon  find  that  we  are  in  little 
danger  of  overdoing  our  duty.’ — p.  420. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  The  Wcstinm  land  and  Cumberland  Dialects,  Dia¬ 
logues,  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballade,  by  various  Writers,  in  the 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  Dialects,  now  first  collected  ;  with 
a  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties.  8vo.  pp.  403.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  Kussell  Smith. 

2.  An  Exmoor  Scolding,  in  the  propriety  and  decency  of  Exmoor 
Language,  between  two  Sisters,  Wilmot  Moreman  and  Thomasin 
Moreman,  ns  they  were  Spinning;  also  an  Exmoor  Courtship. 
New  Edition,  with  Glossaty.  Tiino.  pp.  .57.  London  :  Smith. 

3.  John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles :  or,  an  Essex  Calf's  Visit  to  Tip- 
tree  Races.  By  Charles  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Great  Totham  Hall, 
Essex.  Ovo.  pp.  48.  London ;  Smith. 

4.  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words  used  in  England.  By 
Francis  Grose,  Esq.  To  which  is  now  incorporated  The  Sup])le- 
inent  by  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Ovo.  pp.  100.  London  :  Smith. 

5.  A  Biographical  List  of  the  Works  that  have  been  published  towards 
Illustrating  the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England.  By  John  Busseli. 
Smith.  12mo,  pp.  24.  London  :  Smith. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Smith  engaged  with  such  spirit  in 
reprinting  the  best  specimens  of  our  different  dialects,  and 
also  of  the  best  glossaries.  Were  it  for  the  sake  only  of  the 
benefits  to  philology  to  be  derived  from  the  preservation  of  our 
provincial  language,  the  enterprize  is  most  laudable.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  dialects  as  they  still  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
present  the  English  language  in  a  great  measure  as  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  spoken  at  some  particular  period.  As  our  language  has  pro¬ 
gressed  towards  its  present  sUite,  particular  circumsUinces  may  have 
caused  one  province  or  district  to  stop  short  in  that  progress  at 
one  period,  and  another  at  another.  In  one  district  the  Saxon  may 
have  originally  retained  its  hold  more  forcibly,  in  another  the 
Danish,  and  in  a  third  the  Norman.  These,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  long  period  during  which  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  may 
have  been  operating,  will  probably  account  for  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  variations  in  our  provincial  dialects ;  but  through  all  we 
trace  numbers  of  the  stime  ancient  words,  chiefly  Saxon.  It  is 
desirable  to  secure  the  record  of  these  before  the  spread  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  has  rooted  them  out.  Good  glossaiies  of  all  our 
load  words  will  not  only  prove  most  valuable  guides  to  the  philolo¬ 
gist  in  tracing  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  English  tongue, 
nut  will  throw  great  light  on  the  meaning  of  some  of  our  best 
W’riters  of  an  early  date.  Besides  this,  while  the  dialects  remain, 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  barristers  and  judges  who  have, 
on  circuit,  to  receive  in  causes  often  of  serious  moment  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  country  people,  should  be  able  to  make  themselves  familiar 
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with  tlie  languagfe  of  these  districts,  which  if  any  one  think  them 
much  less  obscure  to  a  stranp^er  than  Dutch  or  German,  let  him 
just  take  as  a  sample  out  of  Exmoor, —  . 

‘  Ah,  bet,  twos  Jo  Hosegood’s  zettiiig  vore  in  thu  vnrst  place.  I  la 
wiill  lee  a  rope  upreert.— Whan  ha  hatli  a  t(M»k  a  shord,  and  a  paddled, 
ha  wull  tell  doil,  tell  dildranis,  and  roilly  ujHm  enny  kesson  zoul.— 
Ad  !  nifes  come  athert  en,  chell  gee  en  a  lick  chell  ly  en  oVr  tha 
years ;  chell  plim  en,  chell  toze  en,  chell  cotten  en,  chell  thorgen, 
chell  tann  en  ;  chell  gee  en  a  strat  in  thechups;  chell  vagen,  chell 
trein  en,  chell  dash  en,  chell  curry  es  coat  voren  ;  chell  drub  en,  chell 
make  lies  kep  hoppy.  Ad  !  chell  gee  en  zntch  a  zwop  ! — chell  gee  en 
a  whappet,  and  a  wherret,  and  a  whisker- poop  loo.  Ad  !  chell  Iwiste 
en  to  tha  true  ben.* — Exmoor  Courtship,  p.  2(). 

Or  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country, — The  Appleby 
School-boy’s  Speech. 

‘  We  were  twoa  lile  lads  at  hed  tae  coe  et  a  smiddy,  tae  hev  our 
new  clogs  cakert  on  snout  bandit.  Ilefter  that  we  clanterd  dawiit 
street,  en  hed  tae  gang  tae  a  lile  tawn  coed  Barrels :  we  set  dawn  that 
titter  up  Slid  coe  tudder  up  neisht  mornin,  but  it  happened  that  1  laid 
ower  long  en  bed.  1  ])laid  trouen  three  heaal  days,  en  then  ventert 
tae  gang  tael  skule.  When  th’  maister  sad  me,  he  sed,  You  sir,  come 
here.  I  went  up  sadly  freetent.  He  sed,  What  for  hev  yee  been  sae 
lang  away  ?  I  sed,  I  wod  hae  cum  titter,  but  th*  wedder  was  sae 
clashy,  anth  loans  sae  clarty,  et  me  grandfadder  sed  I  cud  nivir  get 
teaiird  throat.* — W^’estmorland  Dialect,  p.  90. 

Authors  who  have  occasion  to  introduce  into  their  works  coun¬ 
try  people  speaking,  wdll  find  such  a  collection  of  incalculable 
value,  and  for  want  of  such  a  source  of  reference  we  daily  see 
them  make  their  peasantry  Uilk  such  language  as  was  not  even 
spoken  at  Babel. 

I'he  Glossary  of  Grose  is  much  enriched  by  Pegge*s  Supple¬ 
ment;  but  we  could  add  to  it  still  many  words  of  regular  provin¬ 
cial  use.  We  should  like  to  see  the  plan  of  writing  a  story,  or  a 
<lialogue,  carried  out  through  any  English  county.  That  is  the 
.most  popular  scheme  for  embodying  our  dialects,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  you  get  the  local  idiom  atid  manner  which  are  tpiite  as 
peculiar.  ’Hin  Bobbin *s  celebrated  works  have  done  that  admi¬ 
rably  for  Lancashire.  Yorkshire  is  rich  in  such  works.  West¬ 
morland  and  Cumberland  equally  so,  as  shown  in  one  of  the 
volumes  here  noticed.  In  it  the  dialogues  by  Mrs.  Wheeler  are 
some  of  the  most  excellent  things  of  the  kind  conceivable.  *rhey 
are  full  of  nature  and  knowledge  of  country  life.  W  e  see  her 
characters,  and  hear  them  speak.  The  ballads  of  Hubert  Ander¬ 
son  in  the  same  volume,  are  equally  good  of  their  kind.  Devoii- 
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shire  has  been  well  illustrated.  The  Dialogue  in  that  dialect  by. 
the  sister  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is,  independent  of  its  value  in 
this  respect,  a  very  interesting  production ;  and  is  free  from  the 
vulgaritv  which  deforms  the  Exmoor  Dialogues.  ‘John  Noakes 
‘  and  Marv  Styles  ’  exhibit  the  language  of  Essex  perfectly. 
Durham,  V'orkshire,  Northumberland,  Dorsetshire,  Kent,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Somersetshire,  Sussex,  have  all  their  dialectic  stories,  but 
the  rest  of  our  counties  still  lack  them.  The  midland  counties 
have  scarcely  an  example  of  their  genuine  dialects.  Bilbery 
Thurland,  which  the  punlisher  says  he  understands  is  a  tract  in 
the  Nottinghamshire  dialect,  but  which  we  can  inform  him  is  a 
three  volume  novel  to  be  found  in  any  circulating  library,  is 
almost  the  only  exception.  We  trust  Mr.  Smith  will  proceed  till 
he  has  in  this  manner  completed  the  whole  dialectic  circle  of 
England. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  Finden's  Tableaux:  the  Iris  of  Prose  ^  Poetry ,  and 
Art ^  for  1840.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  by  W,  and  E.  Finden, 
from  Paintings  by  J,  Brotrne,  Edited  by  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
FORD.  L(»ndoii ;  Charles  Tilt. 

2.  Gems  of  Beauty  Displayed  in  a  Series  of  Twelve  highly  finished 
Engravings  on  Various  Subjects.  From  Designs  by  Edward  Cor- 
Ifouldf  Ksg,  With  Fanciful  Illustrations  in  Verse.  By  the 
CoUNTKss  OK  Blessincjton.  Loiidon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

3.  IleatFs  Hook  of  Beauty  for  1840.  With  beautifully  finished 
Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  the  first  Artists,  Edited  by  the 
Countess  of  Blessingi'on.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

4.  The  Keepsake  for  1840.  Edited  by  The  Lady  E.  Stuart  Wort- 
ley.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

a.  Heath* s  Picturesque  Annual  for  1840.  Windsor  Castle  and  its 
Environs.  By  Le  itch  Ritchie,  Esq.  With  fifteen  Engravings  by 
the  first  Artists,  after  Original  Designs.  London :  Longman  and 
Go. 

0.  Forget  Me  Not ;  a  Christmas,  New  YeaFs,  and  Birthday  Present 
for  1840.  Edited  by  Frederic  Suoberl.  London :  Ackerman 
and  Co. 

7.  The  Oriental  Annual;  containing  a  Series  of  Tales,  Legends,  and 
Historical  Romances,  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  With 
Engravings  by  and  E.  Finden,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author 
and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor.  London  :  Charles  Tilt. 

8.  Friendship's  Offering;  and  Winters  Wreath:  a  Christmas  and 
Neto  YeaFs  Present  for  1840.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

9.  The  Little  Forget-Me-Not.  London :  C.  Tilt. 

T^E  shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  any  preliminary  criticism 
on  this  class  of  publications.  They  have  long  since  taken 
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Aeir  rank,  and  are  now  looked*  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  Tlie  gaiety  of  their  exterior  and  their 
siniling  aspect,  together  with  the  varied  and  joyous  effusions,  both 
of  poetry  and  prose,  which  they  pour  forth,  render  them  no  un¬ 
welcome  visitors  at  this  gloomy  season.  It  is  in  vain  for  us 
gravely  to  protest,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  public  if  other 
and  njore  sterling  works  were  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
truth  is,  mankind,  whether  old  or  young,  must  have  amusement, 
and  it  is  well  when  the  form  in  which  they  seek  it  is  as  innocuoas 
as  the  volumes  before  us.  Could  we  have  our  way,  and  mould 
mankind  to  our  pleasure,  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  Annuals 
would  drive  but  a  poor  trade ;  but  we  must  treat  men  as 
they  are,  and  be  content  to  tolerate  a  trifle  where  we  cannot 
awaken  the  love  of ‘divine  philosophy.*  Nor  must  it  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  these  are  Morks  of  art  rather  than  of  literature,  and 
address  themselves  rather  to  the  imagination  than  the  intellect. 
This  is  their  avowed  character,  and  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  kept 
in  view  in  judging  of  their  merits. 

Finden's  Tableaux  is  unquestionably  the  most  elegjint  and 
beautiful  volume  of  the  season;  indeed,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  its  superior.  It  contains  twelve  splendid 
engravings  by  the  Messrs.  Finden  and  other  eminent  artists, 
some  of  which,  as  for  instance,  *  The  Dream,*  the  ‘  Legend  of  the 
‘  llrown  Rosarie,*  ‘The  Maid’s  Trial,’  ‘  Tlie  Pilgrim,’  ‘The 
‘  Beacon,’ ‘The  Death  of  Luath,*  and  ‘  The  Wood- Cut  ter,*  are 
distinguished  by  felicitous  conception  combined  with  a  rare  degree 
of  artistical  skill.  An  entirely  original  feature  of  these  plates 
consists  of  ‘a  series  of  smaller  groups,  each  of  which  illustrates 
‘  some  point  of  the  story,  and  is  so  arianged  as  to  form  a  frame- 
‘  work  round  the  centre  figures.’  The  first  impression  received 
from  them  is  that  of  skill  and  elegance,  but  the  more  fixed  and 
abiding  one,  is  derived  from  the  law  of  our  mental  associations. 
The  literary  portion  of  this  volume,  under  the  editorship  of  Miss 
Mitford,  combines  tales  and  poetry; — the  former  unadorned, 
brief,  and  inartificial,  the  latter  partaking  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
old  legend,  or  of  the  undefinable  attributes  of  the  German  imagi¬ 
nation.  VVe  regret  that  the  nature  of  these  contributions  preclude 
the  possibility  of  quotation.  The  volume  is  a  gem  of  the  first 
order,  and  may  safely  be  introduced  into  the  family  circle.  , 

Heath's  Gems  of  Beauty  is  a  volume  of  similar  pretensions  to 


‘  The  Brigand,*  ‘The  Lovers,’  ‘  Retrospection,’  ‘The  Railer,*  ‘U'he 
‘Bower,’ ‘The  Flatterers,’ and  ‘ The  Heiress.’  We  find  some 
difficulty  in  nuiking  a  selection.  For  force  of  expression  ‘The 
‘  Earthquake  ’  and  the  ‘  Brigand  ’  are  unquestionably  superior, — 
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for  other  and  softer  qualities,  having  the  power  to  call  up  thought¬ 
ful  imaginings,  we  should  instance  the  ‘  Miniatures,’  ‘  lletrospec- 
‘tion,’  and  ‘  ihe  Flatterers;’  but  they  are  all  such  gems  as  cannot 
fail  to  ornament  a  drawing-room  table  or  boudoir.  The  volume 
is  again  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  whose  poetic 
effusions  happily  illustrating  her  subjects,  are  full  of  tenderness, 
elegance,  and  grace.  The  following  accompanies  the  ‘  llailer,’  a 
highly  hnishea  engraving  of  a  noble  cavalier,  with  his  gay  and 
playful  betrothed. 

‘  Oh,  men  are  deceivers  !  they  flatter  and  sigh 
To  each  beautiful  maiden  they  chance  to  come  nigh  ; 

And  silly  are  those  who  such  pleadings  believe, 

Which  never  are  uttered  except  to  deceive. 

‘  They'll  swear  tliat  they  love,  and  the  very  next  day. 

The  very  same  vows  to  another  they’ll  pay ; 

And  their  eyes,  like  their  tongues,  are  so  tutoretl  to  cheat. 

That  no  wonder  they  often  delude  the  discreet. 

‘  O  Nature  !  I’m  sure  I  could  better  thy  plan. 

And  make  earth  an  Eden  untrodden  by  man  ; 

Where  women,  from  terror  and  treachery  free, 

Might  live  their  best  days,  without  loving — like  me, 

‘  Forget  ye,  fair  railer,  from  poor  Adam’s  side 

Tu  ’as  the  rib  which  was  stolen  that  made  him  his  bride  ? 

So  without  us  false  men,  (though  to  thwart  you  I  grieve,) 
There  could  be  no  woman — there  had  been  no  Eve  !* 

Our  other  extract,  illustniting  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  lady  at 
her  toilette  accompanied  by  two  hand-maids,  needs  no  coinmeit- 
datioii.  It  is  too  life-like  to  require  praise. 

‘  Lady.  ‘  He’ll  know  me  as  in  mask  I  glide  along 
Ra$c.  ‘  Know  you  ! — he  must !  .  .  .  where  else  amid  the  throng 
Could  my  lord  see  a  form  so  full  of  grace, 

Lady — as  matchless  as  your  matchless  face  V 
Lady.  ‘  Hush !  Hush  !  thou  flatterest,  Rose  !’ 

Roie.  ‘  Nay,  lady,  nay  ! 

I  but  repeat  what  even  the  critics  say. 

Try  yonder  mirror,  and  the  shadow'  see 
Of  what  enchants  the  tow  n  as  w'ell  as  me.’ 

Lady.  *  Mary  is  duml>-— come  child — no  more  refrain  ; 

Let’s  hear  thy  thoughts,  for  Rose  w'ill  make  me  vain.’ 

Mary.  *  Oh  lady,  wlien  my  eyes,  w’ell  pleased,  repose 
Up<m  s<»me  fragrant,  new’  blown,  blushing  rose, 

1  feel  the  loveliness  1  cannot  speak — 

When  nqU lire’s  strongest,  then  are  words  most  w’eak  ; 

So  when  1  dare  to  gaze  .  .  .  .’ 
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Lady.  ‘  Hold,  Hatterer,  hold! 

Too  much  of  this  ...  I  Iwuj^ht  this  hrooch  of  gold 
To  day  for  thee ;  and,  Rose,  this  ring  be  thine  ; 

Thou’lt  value  it,  lH»cause  it  has  l)een  mine.' 

Rose.  ‘  Thanks,  beauteous  lady,  generous  as  fair.' 

Mary.  ‘  What  you  have  touched  *tis  bliss  indeed  to  wear.’ 
lAtdy.  ‘  Rut,  Hose,  and,  Mary,  Hatter  me  no  more ; 

I  like  it  not — 1  ttdd  you  so  l)efore.* 

Mary,  (aside)  ‘O  no — she  likes  not  Hattery,  simple  thing, 

\\  itness  my  pretty  brooch.* 

Rose.  *  And  my  gold  ring.*  ’ 

The  Bmk  of  Beauty  contains  twelve  highly  finished  engravings 
from  paintings  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  artists.  Our  duty 
as  critics  sadly  overrules  our  gjillantry,  and  compels  the  assertion 
that  some  of  these  distinguished  ladies  have  but  slender  title  to  the 
place  assigned  them  in  such  a  work.  The  Countess  /avadousky, 
and  the  Lady  Worsley  must,  however,  be  excepted  from  this 
statement, — the  combination  of  intellect  with  true  feminine  loveli¬ 
ness  in  the  former,  and  the  serenity  and  trustfulness  with  all 
‘  home  affections,'  which  speak  in  the  countenance  of  the  lat  er, 
establish  their  indisputable  title.  The  literary  contents  of 
the  volume  are  skilfullv  diversified,  and  some  of  the  contributions 
possess  very  considerable  merit.  Sir  L.  Lytton  Hulw’er’s  Song 
entitled  ‘  The  Wife  to  the  Wooer,’  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively 
quoted,  though  we  much  question  whether  the  author’s  design 
of  its  being  set  to  music  will  be  accomj)lished.  The  following 
brief  Sonnet  by  Barry  Cornwall  will  better  suit  our  space. 

A  LOVK  SONG. 

*  Laugh  not,  nor  weep  ;  but  let  thine  eyes 

(irow  soft  and  dim  (so  love  should  be ;) 

And  be  thy  breathing  tender,  quick. 

And  tremulous,  whilst  I  gaze  on  thee. 

*  And  let  thy  words  be  few  or  none  ; 

But  murmurs,  such  as  s(M)the  the  air 

In  summer  when  the  day  is  d(me. 

Be  heard,  sweet  heart,  when  1  am  there. 

‘  And  I — oh  !  I,  in  those  soft  times, 

When  all  around  is  still  and  sweet, 

Will  love  thee  more  a  thousand  times. 

Than  if  the  world  was  at  thy  feet  !* 

Our  only  other  extract  must  be  from  a  contribution  of  Mr. 
Millies, — a  favorite  poet,  the  sweetness  of  whose  song  is  in  happy 
keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  his  mind. 
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LOVE  AND  NATURE. 

*  Thou,  that  wort  wont  at  Nature’s  shrine 

To  worship  all  the  year, 

Say,  are  her  features  less  divine — 

Her  attributes  less  dear  ? 

Or,  if  her  Inniuty’s  still  the  same. 

Then  thou  art  dull  and  slow : 

She  must  he  sooth  a  j^eutle  dame 
To  let  thee  w(K)  her  so. 

*  'Tis  not,  sweet  friend,  that  I  forget 

The  charms  of  vale  and  hill : 

Sunset  and  dawn  are  l(»vely  yet. 

Hut  thou  art  lovelier  still. 

I  prize  the  talk  of  summer  brooks. 

The  mountaiifs  graver  tone  ; 

Hut  can  1  give  them  thoughts  and  looks^ 

That  are  of  right  thine  own  ? 

*  *  *  * 

‘  Till  death  the  tide  of  thoughts  may  stem. 

There’s  little  chance  of  our  forgetting 
The  highland  tarn,  the  water  gem, 

With  all  its  rugged  mountains  setting. 

Our  spirits  followed  every  cloud 
That  o’er  it,  and  within  it,  floated  ; 

Our  joy  in  all  the  scene  was  loud. 

But  one  thing  silently  we  noted  : — 

‘  That  tliough  the  glorious  summer  hue 

That  8te€?]>ed  the  heavens  could  scarce  be  brighter. 
The  bhie  below’  w’as  still  more  blue. 

The  very  light  itself  w'as  lighter. 

And  each  the  other’s  fancy  caught, 

Hy  one  instinctive  glance  directed  ; 

How  doubly  glows  the  {x>et*s  thoughts. 

In  the  beloved  one’s  breast  reflected  ! 

‘  When  long  upon  the  scales  of  fate 
The  issue  of  my  passion  hung. 

And  on  your  eyes  1  laid  in  wait, 

And  on  your  brow',  and  on  your  tongue ; 

lligh-frowning  Nature  pleased  me  most — 

Strange  pleasure  was  it  to  discern 
Sharp  rocks,  and  mountains  peak’d  with  frost, 
Througli  gorges  thick  w  ith  fir  and  fern. 

*  The  flowerless  walk,  the  vapoury  shrouds. 

Could  comfort  me  ;  though,  best  of  ail, 

1  loved  the  daughter  of  the  clouds 
The  wild,  capricious  waterfall. 
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But  now  that  you  and  I  repose 
On  one  affection’s  certain  store, 

Serener  charms  take  place  of  those — 

Plenty,  and  peace,  and  little  more. 

‘  The  hill  that  tends  its  mother-breast 
To  ])atient  flocks  and  gentle  kine  ; 

The  vale  that  spreads  its  royal  breast 
Of  golden  corn  and  purple  vine  ; 

The  streams  that  bubble  out  their  mirth 
In  humble  nooks,  or  calmly  flow, 

Tlie  chrystal  life-bhmd  of  our  earth, 

Are  now  the  dearest  sights  I  know.* 

Among  the  prose  compositions  specially  deserving  notice  are 
‘An  Imaginary  Conversation,*  between  Galileo,  Milton,  and  a 
Dominican,  by  Mr.  Landor,  ‘The  Improvident,’  by  CapUiin 
Daniel,  ‘  Titian’s  Dream,’  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  ‘  iiussian  Sketches,* 
by  Lady  Londonderry,  and  two  Irish  Tales,  one  by  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Hall. 

The  Keepsake  is  superior  this  year,  both  in  its  einbellisliments 
and  in  its  literary  contents,  to  its  predecessors,  and  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  elegant  volumes  of  its  class.  It  apjiears,  its 
formerly,  under  the  editorship  of  I^dy  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  derives  a  peculiar  interest — to  our  hearts  at  least — from  the 
introduction  of  several  original  letters  of  Lady  llachel  Russell, 
printed  from  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land.  The  heroic  magnanimity  of  this  high-minded  and  virtuous 
lady  at  the  trial  of  her  husband  in  1(583,  has  greatly  endeared  her 
name  to  the  English  people.  Her  letters,  twelve  in  number,  are 
remarkably  simple,  and  borrow'  all  their  value  from  the  light  they 
throw’^  on  her  ladyship’s  domestic  character, — the  charity  and 
tenderness  of  which  blended  so  happily  w  ith  the  higher  qualities 
which  rendered  her  a  fit  and  wortliy  companion  of  one  of  our 
noblest  patriots.  The  following  is  to  her  daughter,  Lady  Ross. 

‘  I  have  bin  under  great  anxietie  til  y*  post  came  yesterday,  for  tho’ 
Bclvoir  is  so  strong  a  building  and  I  feared  accidents  ther  as  little  as 
any  where,  yet  so  many  dismal  ons  have  fallen  upon  so  many  y*  w'od 
justifie  a  mighty  apprehension.  I  blesse  G<k1  we  are  al  wel,  but  the 
chimney  were  my  son  and  his  wife  lay  fel,  and  y*  bricks  and  soot 
coming  down  y*  chimney  made  them  rise  at  six  a  clock  and  come  into 
my  drawing  room  ;  y*  wal  of  y*  garden  fel  next  y*  field,  and  al  y*  trws 
bent  one  side  to  y*  very  ground.  Rut  at  Straton  my  losse  is  worse  in 
al  respects,  by  farmes  tore  to  pieces,  corn  and  hay  dispersed  S4*en  hang¬ 
ing  on  y'  trees,  and  amongst  y*  trees  neer  the  house  the  fir  grove,  Jis 
richard  writes,  entirely  broke  and  tore  up  by  the  resets ;  I  send 
Spencer  to  morrow  to  see  if  tis  in  nature  jM»ssible  to  get  up  but  a  rom 
round  y*  ground.  Hampshire  is  al  desolation,  devon-house  scaped 
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l)etter  than  any  house  I  heare  of.  Many  killed  in  country  as  well  as 
in  towne.  Lady  penelope  wicklesse  killed  in  her  bed  at  her  country 
house,  and  he  in  the  same  bed  saved,  a  piece  of  timber  falling  between 
his  legs,  and  keept  of  y*  bricks,  but  tis  innumerable  y‘  mischiefs  and 
yf  preservations  ;  sea  matters  yet  too  uncertain,  so  sertaine  beaunioiit 
lost,  and  wonderfuly  lamented,  and  5  ships  upon  y®  sands,  no  newes 
yet  y‘*  to  be  relyed  on  of  Sir  Shovel  ;  I  am  sorry  y'  lord  lost  his  match, 
but  really  the  present  calamity  takes  up  al  my  thoughts.  Tis  time  to 
dine,  so  must  end  y*  from  y'  affectionate  mother. 

‘  11.  Russell.’ 


To  the  Same. 

‘  Ry  y"  received  yesterday  I  read  y"  will  meet  you  at  Belvoir  I  hope 
well,  and  that  you  find  al  y'  deare  children  soe,  at  last  their  periwigs 
are  gone  down,  as  to  the  necklesse,  I  can  say  nothing  how  it  came  by 
what  wheel  of  fortune,  for  as  to  y'  sister  you  know  more  of  her  than  I 
doe  by  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain.  I  saw  her  Tuesday  morn*  before  she 
went  to  the  Queene,  and  not  a  word  since  ;  but  Lady  devon  says  she  is 
to  dine  to-day  at  Sion  wher  y'  sister  lay  last  night,  and  so  bring  her 
Inniie  to-day,  possibly  by  evening  we  may  have  a  sight  of  her,  but  I 
believe  she  has  writ  to  yon,  for  I  asked  bur  if  she  had  sent  you  advice 
of  y  way  of  mourning,  she  answered  me  very  quick.  O  yes  indeed — 
if  I  had  wanted  y*  subject  I  bad  hardly  know  how  to  have  got  soe  far 
in  my  paj)er,  y®  towne  being  now  so  empty,  y*  realy  I  hardly  know 
any  lx)dy  to  cal  by  a  name  ;  al  fly  to  winser  at  elections.  Sir  James  says 
Lord  hartinton  cant  miss  in  yorkshire,  methinks  you  dont  talk  soe 
confidently  of  y”  in  lestershire ;  lord  paulet  who  is  going  to  his  at  win¬ 
chester  told  me  yesterday  y*  one  of  the  pretenders  not  verney,  went  to 
som  market  towne  and  tlier  drank  a  health  to  y'  Queene,  but  said  he 
would  never  drink  y®  late  kings  or  abjur  y®  prince  of  wales,  nor  drink 
healths  to  y'  princes  of  hannover,  and  y*  he  says  wil  undoe  his  interest, 
if  it  be  true  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  doe  it.  I  writ  to  Lord  rutland, 
from  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  congratulation  for  our  infant,  and  1  said 
al  I  thought  necessary  upon  y®  subject  of  Lord  hartin,  not  writing  to 
him  for  his  interest  in  yorkshire.  I  have  had  no  letter  from  Lady 
rutland,  soe  I  spare  writing,  1  mention  it  for  fear  any  may  have  mys- 
carryed  and  soe  I  be  blamed  for  not  doing  my  duty,  but  I  fancy  not 
having  an  answer  from  me  she  would  speak  of  it,  if  she  had  rit ;  my 
servis  to  al  lords  and  ladys,  our  mother  and  child  are  both  well,  only 
my  daughter  says  she  has  not  sleeped  these  three  nights,  y'  brother 
went  and  lord  Edward  and  mr.  charlton  to  woburne  a  Saturday,  that 
election  is  to  be  tomorrow  sennight,  but  y'  brother  comes  back  la.  bed- 
ford  says  thursday  or  friday.  I  heard  him  say  he  had  y'  letter  ;  I  had 
n  letter  from  lady  Anne  popam  yesterday,  she  says  her  gurle  has  found 
so  much  good  from  cowes  milk,  y*  she  has  deferred  going  to  y*  bath. 
If  any  thing  happens  before  post,  it  shall  be  added.’ 


Ainon^  the  poetic  contributions,  some  of  which  are  of  consider¬ 
able  merit,  we  have  noticed  particularly  ‘  The  Childless,*  by  Mrs. 
Abdy,  ‘  A  Fragment,*  by  Mrs.  Fairley,  and  the  following  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Price  Blackwood. 
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TIIK  LAMENT  OP  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT. 

‘  Tin  sittin  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

W  here  we  sat  side  by  side. 

On  a  bright  IMay  mornin*  long  ago, 

^^'hen  first  you  were  iny  bride  ; 

The  corn  was  springin*  fresh  and  green, 
And  the  lark  sung  loud  and  high  — 

And  the  red  w;is  on  your  lip,  Alary, 

And  the  love  light  in  your  eye. 

*  The  place  is  little  changed,  Alary, 

The  day  is  bright  as  then, 

The  lark’s  loud  song  is  in  my  ear. 

And  the  corn  is  green  again  ; 

But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand. 
And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek. 
And  I  still  keep  listening  for  the  words 
You  never  more  may  speak. 

‘  ’Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane. 

And  the  little  church  stands  near. 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary, 

I  see  the  spire  from  here  ; 

But  the  grave-yard  lies  between,  Mary,’ 
And  my  step  might  break  your  rest, — 
For  Tve  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  slei»p 
With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

‘  Fm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  p(M)r  make  nt)  new  friends. 

But,  oh  !  they  love  the  l)etter  still. 

The  few  our  Father  sends  ! 

And  you  were  all  /  had,  Alary, 

My  blessin’  and  my  pride ; 

There’s  nothing  left  to  care  for  now. 

Since  my  poor  Alary  died. 

Y<uirs  was  the  good  brave  lieart,  Alary, 
That  still  kept  hoping  on. 

When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul. 
And  my  arm’s  young  strength  was  gone 
lliere  was  comfort  ever  on  tfour  lip. 

And  the  kind  l(K)k  on  your  brow — 

I  bless  you.  Alary,  fi»r  that  same. 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  patient  smile 

When  y<mr  heart  was  fit  to  break. 
When  the  hunger-pain  was  gnawin’  there 
And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake ! 
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I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore — 

Oh  !  Tin  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  more  ! 

‘  I’m  biddin*  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  IMary — kind  and  true  ! 

But  1*11  not  forget  yow,  darling  ! 

In  the  land  I'm  goin*  to ; — 

They  say  there’s  bread  and  work  for  all. 

And  the  ,suii  shines  always  there, — 

But  I’ll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

W’ere  it  lift'>  times  as  fair ! 

*  And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 
I’ll  sit  and  shut  my  eyes, 

And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 
To  the  place  where  iVIary  lies, — 

And  ni  think  I  see  the  little  stile 
Where  we  sat  side  by  side, 

And  the  springin’  corn,  and  the  bright  May  morn. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride  !* 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  can  simply  add,  that  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  Keepsake  are  the  Countess  of  Bles- 
siiigton,  Lord  Gardener,  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  IL  M. 
Milnes,  h^q.,  M.P.,  Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Viscount  Maid¬ 
stone,  Lady  E.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  several  others  ranking  high 
in  station  or  literature. 

HeatKs  Picturesque  Annual  is  devoted  this  year  to  Windsor 
Castle  and  its  environs,  and  contains  besides  the  frontispiece  and 
vignette — the  former  of  which  consists  of  a  spirited  drawing  by 
Corbould  of  her  Majesty  on  horseback — thirteen  admirable 
engravings  from  original  drawings  by  our  most  eminent  artists. 

have  some  halt  dozen  exterior  views  of  the  Castle,  Eton, 
Virginia  Water  and  the  Ruins,  by  Harding;  Allom  introduces 
us  to  St.  George’s  Hall  and  the  Waterloo  Gallery,  and  Mackenzie 
exhibits  to  our  mind’s  eye  the  interior  of  St,  Cieorge’s 
Chapel. 

Air.  Ritchie  has  executed  his  portion  of  the  volume  with  con¬ 
siderable  Uict  and  ability,  mingling  the  old  legend  and  chronicle, 
by-gone  superstitions  and  almost  forgotten  anecdotes,  with  the 
more  veriUible  reports  of  accredited  history.  He  has  evidently 
spared  no  pains  to  bring  together  from  every  quarter  whatever 
could  illustrate  the  history,  or  present  in  graphic  outline, 
the  varied  features,  the  feats  of  chivalry,  the  crimes  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  which  this  royal  edifice  has  been  the  witness.  The 
volume  possesses  in  consequence  a  twofold  interest,  and  will 
i 
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retain  its  station  in  public  favor,  long  after  the  season  of  its 
appearance.  The  following  account  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Windsor,'  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  style,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  he  lias 
collected  together. 

‘In  the  year  1405,  Windsor  Castle  received  as  apn.^oner  a  youth 
of  thirteen,  who  was  doomed  to  remain  in  liondaj^e  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  afterwards  famous  in  history  under  the  name  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  this  long  imprisonment,  how¬ 
ever  distasteful  to  himself,  w’as  highly  beneHcial  to  his  cmintry.  The 
English  monarch  deserves  great  credit  for  the  pains  that  were  taken 
with  the  young  prisoner’s  education.  He  more  than  fulfilled  his  pro¬ 
mise,  sarcastically  made,  to  instruct  him  in  French.  James  was  on 
his  w’ay  to  France  for  education  ;  but  Henry,  remarking  that  he  him¬ 
self  understooil  French,  and  was  much  nearer  at  hand,  ordered  him  to 
be  carried  to  Windsor.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  instruction 
w'as  not  given  gratuitously ;  for,  on  his  release,  the  sum  of  <£4(),(MK) 
was  charged  for  his  ransom  and  maintenance.  In  the  solitudes  of 
AVindsor,  James  became  the  ‘admirable  Crichton’  of  princes.  He 
excelled  not  only  in  athletic  exercises,  and  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
spear,  in  the  feats  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  in  wrestling,  archery, 
and  the  sports  of  the  field  ;  but  also  in  grammar,  oratory,  music,  juris, 
prudence,  and  ])hilosophy,  if  we  may  believe  B(H‘thius,  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent.  ‘  He  was  well  learnet  to  ficht  with  the  sword,’  says  he  (in 
the  translation  of  Bellenden,)  ‘  to  just,  to  turney,  to  worsyl,  to  sing 
and  dance,  was  an  expert  musicinar,  richt  crafty  in  ])laying  baith  of 
lute  and  harp,  and  sindry  other  instruments  of  musik.'  In  addition 
to  these  accomplishments,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions  : 

‘  Amid  the  bards  whom  Scotia  holds  to  fame. 

She  boasts,  nor  vainly  boasts,  her  James's  name  ; 

And  less,  sweet  bard,  a  crown  thy  glory  shows. 

Than  the  fair  laurels  that  adorn  thy  brows.' 

Rut  James  was  not  so  completely  taken  up  with  warlike  sports,  and 
the  worship  of  the  muse,  as  to  have  no  time  left  for  something  of  still 
more  importance.  The  young  captive  fell  in  love  ;  and  at  that  moment, 
we  dare  swear,  the  sense  of  every  other  sort  of  captivity  departed. 
His  world  was  thenceforward  divided  into  ‘  where  she  was  and  where 
she  was  not and  even  the  divisions  of  time  depended  upon  her  ab¬ 
sence  or  presence : 

To  see  her  part,  and  follow  I  nae  might, 

Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  nyte. 

The  lady  of  his  love  was  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  ‘  time-honoured  Lan¬ 
caster.'  The  ‘  Queen’s  Quair’  was  written  in  her  honour,  and  sets 
forth  her  praise,  his  love,  and  its  happy  issue  in  the  allegorical  manner 
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then  in  fashion.  Mr.  Tytler  describes  it  as  a  very  remarkable  work, 
in  its  invention,  fancy,  powers  of  description,  and  simplicity  of  senti¬ 
ment;  while  Mr.  Ellis  adds,  that  it  is  not  inferior,  in  ]»oetical  merit, 
to  any  similar  production  of  Chaucer.  ‘  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
James,*  say  Dr.  Robertson,  '  that  his  maxims  and  manners  were  too  re¬ 
fined  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Happy,  had  he  reigned  in  a  king¬ 
dom  more  civilized  !  His  love  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  c»f  elegance, 
would  have  rendered  his  schemes  successful ;  and,  instead  of  perishing 
l>ecause  he  had  attempted  t(»o  much,  a  grateful  people  would  have 
applauded  and  seconded  his  efforts  to  reform  and  improve  them.’  lie 
married  his  mistress,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  jiassed  some 
busy  years  in  endeavouring  to  civilize  his  country.  One  evening  he 
was  sitting  at  supper  with  his  beloved,  and  still  beautiful  .loan,  (for  he 
was  then  only  in  his  forty-fourth  year,)  when  Uie  steps  of  murderers 
were  heard  without.  On  this  occasion  \vi\si  exhibited  an  instance  of 
heroic  fidelity,  which  has  been  often  mentioned.  Catherine  Douglas, 
a  fair  and  high.l)orn  maid  of  honor  attending  upon  the  queen,  flew  to 
fjisten  the  d(H)r  ;  she  found  that  the  bolt  was  gone,  and  the  noble  girl 
thrust  her  own  delicate  arm  into  the  staple.  So  tender  an  obstacle 
cimld  gain  but  a  minute.  The  arm  was  crushed  to  pieces  ;  the  mur¬ 
derers  rushed  in  ;  and  James  fell  by  their  swords  in  the  meridian  of 
his  age,  although  poor  Joan  had  roused  her  like  a  lioness  to  defend  her 
love,  and  was  wounded  in  the  vain  attempt.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  slightly  altering  this  anecdote  of 
Catharine  Douglas,  and  engrafting  it  on  the  character  of  an  attendant 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  enriched  with  it  a  chapter  of  one  of  his 
matchless  romances.’ 


Our  old  friend  the  Forget-Me-Not  appears  this  year — we  be¬ 
lieve  for  the  eighteenth  time — with  much  the  same  claim  to 
public  favor  as  formerly.  Of  tlie  engravings  we  say  nothing,  for 
the  volumes  already  examined  render  us  blind  to  any  merit  they 
may  possess.  Its  literary  contributions,  liowcver,  arc  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest,  and  render  the  volume  an  appropriate 
and  acceptable  ‘  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  and  Birthday  present.’ 
‘  The  Fatherless,’  by  Mrs.  Abdy,  ‘  Willsby  Old  Hall,*  by  Mary 
Howitt,  ‘  The  Dappled  Doe,’  by  Miss  Ltwrance,  with  some 
poetic  effusions  of  Charles  Swain  and  Mr.  James  Montgomery, 
arc  amongst  our  favorites.  Mr.  Chiirles  Swain  addressing  the 
bxlitor,  remarks,  ‘  I  see  that  this  is  the  eleventh  year  since  my 
‘  first  appearance  in  your  little  register  of  sweet  affections.  Since 
‘then  how  many  are  dead  !  Hemans,  Landon,  Jewsbury,  Hogg, 
‘  Neele,  Macnish,  Carrington,  Scott,  Mackay  Wilson,  Inglis,  and 
‘  how  many  more  !  Would  not  this  be  an  interesting  and  fitting 
‘  theme  for  some  paper  by  yourself  ?  If  not,  1  will  carry  out  the 
‘  idea,  which  hasjust  struck  me,  in  verse.*  Mr.  Swain  was  faithful 
to  his  promise,  and  we  furnish  our  readers  with  the  result. 
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A  VISION  OF  TOMBS. 

Addressed  to  the  *  Forget-Me-Not.* 

‘  Forget  them  not !  oh,  still  forget  them  not ! 

The  Bards  whose  spirit  hatli  inspired  thy  page ; 

Be  not  the  memory  of  the  dead  forgot, 

Whose  genius  is  thy  proudest  heritage  ! 

Alas  for  life  !  what  liosom  might  presage 

The  shadow  of  the  grave  was  with  each  name  ? 

Some,  gray  and  lonely  at  the  door  of  age  ! 

Some  in  the  golden  morning  of  their  fame — 

Y et  on  the  path  of  death  all  stricken  down  the  same  ! 

‘  A  vision  of  far  tombs  oppressed  my  sight ; 

I  saw  Kilmeny  wandering  down  the  glen 
To  seek  her  Shepherd  by  the  hill's  lone  height. 

Her  Ettrick  Bard,  she  ne'er  might  find  again  ! 

And  Scott — that  ocean  ’mid  the  stream  of  men  ! 

That  Alp,  amidst  all  mental  greiUness  reared  ! 

He,  too,  bowed  down  to  Death's  recording  pen  : 

And  Nwle,  Galt,  Inglis,  Malcolm — names  endeared — 
Passed  pale,  as  one  liy  one  their  visioned  tombs  appeared ! 

*  The  voice  of  Spring  is  breathing  !  where  art  thou. 
Daughter  of  Genius,  whose  exalted  mind 
From  Nature’s  noblest  and  sublimest  brow 
Snatched  Inspiration  ?  thou,  whose  heart  combined 
Passions  most  pure,  affections  most  refined  ; 

M'hose  IMuse  with  silver  clarion  wakes  the  land. 
Thrilling  the  finer  feelings  of  mankind  ! 

Thine  is  the  song  to  arm  a  patriot  hand. 

Or  start  a  thousand  spears  midst  Freedom’s  mountain  band  ! 

‘  Thine  is  the  song  to  fill  the  mother’s  heart. 

Whose  children  bless  thee — Hemans— round  her  knee  ! 
Thine  is  the  gifted  page  that  can  impart 
A  beauty  lM)rn  of  immortality  ! 

The  temple — shrine — and  trophied  urn — to  thee 
Were  themes  enduring  !  where’er  Grief  hiis  trod, 

Or  Hope  fled  tired  from  human  misery. 

Thou  stood’st  with  Song  uplifted  to  thy  (Jod, 

Thou  soothedst  the  mourner's  tears  e’en  by  the  burial  sod  ! 

‘  The  beauteous  spirit  of  the  minstrel  dead 
Comes  with  the  harmonies  and  hues  of  morn  ; 

Sits  with  my  sorrowing  heart  when  day  hath  fled. 

And  folds  her  glorious  wings — Elysian  iMirii ! 

A  broken  rose  and  violet  dim  adorn 

With  their  expressive  grace  her  silent  lyre  ; 
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But,  oh  !  the  wreath  by  that  immortal  worn !  , 

l^e  ingpirati<»n  and  the  seraph  fire,  \ 

>  Which  light  those  pleasing  eyes  that  unto  heaven  aspire ! 

‘  Still  mourns  Erinna— ever  by  that  coast,  * 

Whose  dismal  winds  sliriek  to  each  w'eeping  cloud, 

,  Whose  waves  sweep  solemn  as  a  funeral  host, 

Still  mourns  she  Love’s  own  Minstrel,  in  her  shroud ; 

The  Sappho  of  that  isle,  in  genius  proud ; 

The  Improvisatrice  of  our  land  ; 

The  daughter  of  our  soil — our  fame-endow'ed  ! 

For  her  Erinna  seeks  the  fatal  strand, 

And  lifts  to  distant  shores  her  wo-prophetic  hand  ! 

*  The  blighted  one  !  the  breast,  whose  sister  tear 
Sprang  to  each  touch  of  feeling — heaves  no  more  ! 

Our  Landon,  silent  on  her  funeral  bier. 

Far  from  our  heart,  sleeps  on  a  foreign  shore ; 

The  voice  of  her — the  song-inspired — is  o’er  ; 

Oh,  she  who  wepj  for  others  found  no  tone 

To  soothe  the  many  parting  griefs  she  bore ; 

None  had  a  tear  for  that  sweet  spirit  lone — 

All  sorrows  found  a  balm  save  that  fair  Minstrel’s  own  ! 

‘  Thou,  who  receivdst  her  rose-encircled  head. 

Our  Minstrel  in  the  bloom  of  her  young  fame. 

Give  back  our  lost  and  loved !  Restore  our  dead  ! 

Return  once  more  her  first  and  dearest  name  ! 

We  claim  her  ashes  !  ’tis  a  Nation’s  claim  ! 

Her  — in  her  wealth  of  mind — to  thee  we  gave  ; 

Yet — plead  we  for  the  dust  of  that  dear  frame'. 

Oh,  bear  our  world-lamented  o’er  the  wave  ! 

Let  England  hold  at  last — ’tis  all  she  asks — her  Grave  /* 

The  Oriental  Annual  appears  this  year  under  very  favorable 
auspices  as  our  national  attention  is  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  interested  in  our  extensive  Indian  possessions.  Its  editor, 
Mr.  Hacon,  iissisted  by  Caj)tain  Meadows  Taylor,  has  done  much 
to  gratify  an  intelligent  curiosity,  and  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
locidities  hitherto  but  little  known  even  to  modern  geography. 
From  the  sketches  of  these  gentlemen  eighteen  elegant  engravings 
have  been  executed,  seven  of  which  are  by  the  Messrs.  Linden  in 
their  happiest  style.  These  plates  derive  much  of  their  interest 
from  the  descriptive  matter  which  accompanies  them.  Tales, 
legends,  and  historical  romances,  are  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information,  constituting  together  a  charming  volume  both 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  a  depository  of  varied,  amusing,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  information.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  an  extract  suffi¬ 
ciently  brief  to  suit  our  limits,  and  must  therefore  content  our¬ 
selves  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 
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^  Friendship's  Offmng  is  of  the  same  ^en^ra)  cliaracter  as  the 
Forget-Me-Not,  with  which  volume  it  may  be  classed  both  in  its 
embellishments  and  its  letter  press.  Several  of  the  tales,  and 
more  esj>ecially  some  of  the  poetic  contributionst  are  entitled  to 
much  praise.  We  regret  that  our  space  prevents  us  from  saying 
more. 

The  Isittle  Forget-Me-Not  is  a  pretty  trifle,  well  adapted  to 
the  juvenile  class,  for  which  it  is  intenden. 


Art.  IX.  Ueport  on  the  (itolotfy  of  Horn  wait  ^  Deron^  and  We$t 
Sonin'sel,  By  Henry  T.  1)k  La  Bkciie,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
Ordnance  Oeoloj^ical  Survey.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.  London:  Longman  and 
Co.  um. 

^T^IIE  English  Government  has  now  for  many  years  been  en- 
in  what  is  fiimiliarly  known  as  a  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  ;  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneflcial 
<lomestic  operations  which  any  government  can  undertake,  and  in 
this  instance  most  admirably  conducted.  "I'he  management  of  it 
lias  been  confided  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  department  certainly  for  such  a  business  and  a  far  more 
gratifying  occupation  of  it  than  those  more  brilliant  but  murderous 
operations  of  war,  w^hich  w^e  hope  never  to  see  renewed.  As  a 
branch  from  the  primary  or  nuithematical  survey,  the  Ordnance 
Board  have  instituted  a  Geological  Survey  also  of  the  British 
islands,  a  most  interesting  and  important  addition  ;  and  they  have 
done  both  honor  to  themselves  and  justice  to  their  object,  by  con¬ 
stituting  director  of  this  service  a  man  so  distinguished  in  geolo¬ 
gical  science  as  Mr.  De  La  Beche.  We  make  no  pretensions  to 
add  to  his  celebrity  by  any  commendations  of  ours;  it  is  only  in 
justice  to  our  readers  we  say,  that  the  volume  before  us  is,  in 
relation  to  its  subject,  every  thing  that  can  be  desired. 

In  a  Journal  like  ours  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
enter  minutely  on  the  investigation  of  such  a  volume  as  this. 
Consisting  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages,  it  is 
itself  a  work  rather  for  consultation  than  review  ;  and  all  that  we 
shall  {itternpt  is  to  give  to  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  that  they  may  know  what  they  will  find  in  it,  should  they 
be  disposed  to  consult  it  for  themselves. 

The  portion  of  England  here  reported  on  comprehends  the 
counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  the  western  division  of  Somer¬ 
setshire,  a  very  interesting  .section  of  our  country^  whether  we 
regard  the  beauty  of  its  surface  in  some  )iarts,  or  its  internal 
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riches  in  others.  In  his  first  chapter  the  autlior  sketches,  briefly 
l>iit  distinctly,  the  jjeneral  external  character  of  the  district — its 
physical  feaUires.  He  then  employs  seven  chapters  on  adescrijH 
tion  of  the  rocks  of  whicli  it  is  composed,  froinij  successively 
throiijrli  the  Mica  JSlate,  Hornblende  Slate,  'aTul  the  associated 
rocks — the  (irauwacke  ^roiip  the  ('arbonaceous  deposits — 
the  (iranite  and  Klvan — the  lied  SandsUine  series — the  Lias  and 
Inferior  Oolite,  the  Cretaceous  series,  and  the  Supracretaceous 
rocks.  I'o  these  he  adds  a  chapter  on  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the ‘mineral  character  of  rocks,  and  on  the 
formation  of  divisional  planes.  From  this  chapter  we  had  in¬ 
tended  to  select  an  extract,  as  at  once  instructive  in  itself  and 
affording  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  the 
work,  but  our  limits  arc  already  exceeded,  and  we  must  therefore 
ilesist. 

Fhe  tenth,  eleventh,  and  t  welfth  chapters  are  on  Mineral  Veins 
and  Faults,  the  twelfth  beinijr  devoteil  to  theoretical  considerations 
on  their  formation  and  fillini^  up.  A  minute  but  luminous  review 
is  here  j^lvcn  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  from  the 
earliest  aj^es  on  this  perplexiuix  subject,  and  a  more  ])articular 
exposition  of  the  views  ot  Mr.  Hopkins  respectinjr  the  influence 
of  tension  caused  by  a  force  actinj^  from  underneath,  to  which  Mr. 
De  La  Heche  adheres. 

Chapter  XIII.  relates  to  the  Stream  'Fin  and  the  older  super¬ 
ficial  detritus,  and  Submarine  Forests  with  raisecl  beaches  and  estua¬ 
ries  ;  and  includes  a  very  interestiupf  account  of  the  ossiferous 
fissure's  and  caverns  at  Oreston,  Kent’s  Hole,  and  Yealen  Hridii^e 
cavern,  C'hapter  \ IV.  treats  of  the  action  of  tlie  sea  on  tue 
coiist,  and  the  elTects  of  atmospheric  influences.  Mr,  l)e  La 
Beche  attributes  to  the  uncepial  decay  of  rocky  masses  under  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  latter  class,  the  superficial  hollows  vulgarly  con- 
secn»le<l  as  Druidical  basous;  admitting,  however,  the  probability 
that  the  Druids,  if  they  wanted  basons  at  all,  may  have  not  only 
used  them,  but  enlarged  them. 

I'he  last  chapter  is  practically  the  most  important  in  the  book. 
It  is  on  Kconomic  (i oology,  and  aflbrds  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  geological  science  may  be  made  tributary  to  the 
resources  and  beneficial  occupations  of  a  civilized  people.  Most 
egregit)usly  do  people  err  who  fancy  that  geology  is  all  specula¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  all  prac¬ 
tice.  Its  basis  is  facts.  Its  facts,  like  all  other  classes  of  facts, 
must  have  a  theory,  and  a  true  theory,  samvwhrrc^  whether  yet 
discovered  or  not,  and  whether  ever  to  be  discovered  or  not:  but 
cjuite  apart  from  this^  (which,  however,  is  an  end  far  from  being 
unworthy  of  pursuit,)  the  geological  facts  already  known  j>ossess 
an  unmeasuruble,  immediate,  and  practical  value.  Nearly  a 
hundred  |>nges  docs  the  author  of  this  volume  spend  in  bringing 
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to  lijrlit  the  valuable  materials  of  different  kinds  eontaine<i  on  the 
surface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  eiirth,  only  in  the  small  district 
to  which  he  is  confined.  He  treats  first  of  agriculture,  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  the  soil  on  the  respective  substrata  he 
says  much  that  is  im|>ortant  to  the  farmer.  Then  of  road  mate¬ 
rials,  of  building  stones,  and  of  finer  materials  for  polished  co¬ 
lumns,  vases,  &c. ;  and  after  these  of  roofing  slates  and  fljigstones. 
We  have  next  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  country  in  gyp¬ 
sum,  lime,  china-clay  and  stone,  anthracite  and  lignite,  and  sithe 
and  whetstones.  An  interesting  portion  of  this  chapter  relates  to 
harbours,  which  may  truly  enough  be  said  to  be  themselves 
geological  phenomena,  and.  which  recpiirc  to  be  treated  on  geolo¬ 
gical  principles.  The  great  subject,  however,  is  of  course  the 
mines,  into  which  the  author  goes  with  very  valuable  minuteness 
and  accuracy,  giving  in  illustration  some  engravings  and  sections 
of  the  principal  woras.  We  should  say,  indeed,  that  the  work  is 
throughout  indebted  to  the  draftsman  and  the  artist,  wood-cuts 
being  interspersed,  and  a  coloured  map  having  numerous  sections 
appended  to  it  being  prefixed. 

To  our  many  commendations  of  this  work  we  must  add  one 
more,  namely,  that  its  value  is  not  loeid  merely,  but  general.  It 
might  almost  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  geology  itself.  At  all 
events,  a  student  who  is  a  little  way  advancea  will  sec  every 
thing  so  treated  in  connexion  with  general  views,  that  ho 
will  find  himself  not  so  much  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  a  district, 
;is  making  a  general  advance  in  geological  science.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  that  the  author  acknowledges  great  obligations  to  Messrs. 
Stile  and  Me  Lauchlan,  Ordnance  Surveyors. 


Art.  X.  1 .  Prospects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

2.  Route  to  India  through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  By  Thobiah 
Waoiiohn,  Esq. 

3.  hidian  Papers;  Correspondence  relating  to  Aden,  Printed  by 
order  (»f  the  House  of  Commons,  May  30,  1839,  with  a  Chart  of 
the  Port,  and  a  Map  of  Yemen. 

IT  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  in  the  year  1301  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  Othmaii  the  Turk  first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nico- 
media.  Pachymer,*  one  of  the  historians  of  the  lower  empire, 

*  He  gives  the  date  most  accurately  :  yet  the  author  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  although  apjmrently  referring  to  the  original,  falls  into  the  error  of  an¬ 
ticipating  the  event  by  at  least  two  years  ;  since  he  substitutes  121>9  a.d.  for 
1301  A.D.  Baron  von  Hammer,  the  noblest  orientalist  of  his  day,  was  the 
first,  if  we  remember  rightly,  to  point  out  this  mistake  in  Gibbon :  nor,  for 
so  eencnillv  correct  a  chronologist,  can  it  Ik*  deemed  an  inconsiderable  one. 
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thus  carefully  records  the  date  ;  which  would  almost  seem 

accordinpf  to  Gibbon,  to  have  disclosed  ‘  some  foresight  of 

the  rapid  and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster/  Its  primi¬ 
tive  aspect  was  that  of  a  few  hundred  wandering  families, 
scattered  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Sangar ;  whilst  the  plains 
of  Anatolia  are  still  covered  with  the  black  and  white  tents  of  their 
pastoral  brethren.  Nine  successive  reigns  of  able  sovereigns, 
occupying  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  manifested 

the  full  (levelopement  of  that  barbaric  power,  which  once 

made  all  Europe  tremble.  The  conquest  of  Bithynia  soon  led 
to  the  cessation  of  Roman,  or  rather  Greek  domination,  through¬ 
out  the  Asiatic  provinces.  At  least  for  a  hundred  years  before 
the  caj)ture  of  Constantinople,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  Othman’s  descendants.  Romania, 
from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Balkan,  or  as  the  ancients  w’ould 
have  described  it,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Haemus, 
acknowledged  Adrianople  as  its  Turkish  metropolis.  Byzantine 
emperors  felt  but  too  happy  to  redeem  their  capital,  for  an  inter¬ 
val,  by  payment  of  tribute,  and  respectful  attendance  upon  the 
camp  of  their  future  conquerors.  This  was  ever  moving  in 
martial  array  against  either  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
or  Albanians ;  until  the  establishment  of  the  Janizaries  completed 
the  subiection  of  the  flower  of  the  Sclavonian  race.  Amurath 
I.  had  the  hoiunir  of  founding  a  militia,  which  afterwards  became 
so  formidable.  He  stationed  officers  at  Gallipoli  to  watch  the 
passage  of  the  straits,  and  to  select  for  Iiis  use  the  stoutest  and 
most  beautiful  among  the  Christian  youth,  who  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  superstition  of  Islam.  They  were  to  be  warriors, 
however,  as  well  as  Moslems ;  and  a  dorvise,  standing  in  front  of 
their  ranks,  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the 
foremost  soldier,  delivering  his  blessing  after  the  following  cha¬ 
racteristic  manner:  ‘Let  them  be  called  Janizaries,  (Yengi  Cheri, 

‘  or  new  soldiers.)  May  their  countenance  be  for  ever  bright ! 

‘  their  hand  victorious !  their  sword  keen  !  May  their  spear 
‘  always  hang  over  the  head  of  their  enemies !  And  wherever 
‘  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a  white  face !  ’  Bajazet,  sur- 
named  Ilderim,  or  the  Lightning,  overran  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  Seljookians  in  the  east,  besides  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Greece,  in  the  west.  lie  prostrated  Hungary  in  the  battle  of 
Niconolis;  in  the  pride  of  victory,  he  threatened  that  he  would 
feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome;  he  menaced  not  only  Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  but 
demanded  of  Manuel  Palseologus  the  speedy  surrender  of  his 
imperial  city;  so  that,  humanly  speaking,  ‘the  savage  would  have 
‘  devoured  his  prey,  if  in  the  mtal  moment  he  had  not  been  over- 
‘  thrown  by  another  siiViige  stronger  than  himself.*  By  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Tamerlane  and  nis  Tartars  at  Angora,  on  the  28th  of 
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July,  1402,  tli€  extinction  of  the  Byzuntine  empire  was  postponed 
somewhat  more  than  fifty  years.  The  shipwreck  of  Bajazefs 
fortunes  was  repaired  under  his  son  Mahomet  I.;  wdiile  the 
second  of  that  name,  as  is  well  known,  trampled  in  the  dust  the 
last  of  the  Constiin tines. 

No  followers  of  the  false  prophet  could  have  embraced  his 
doctrines  or  practice  with  greater  zeal  than  the  Ottomans.  They 
swept  over  the  countries  they  subdued,  like  their  Saracen  pre¬ 
decessors,  yet  without  melting  down,  as  they  did,  into  friends  to 
literature  and  civilization.  The  sources  of  their  success  may 
be  sought  for  in  their  constant  aspirations  after  universal  mo¬ 
narchy,  as  also  in  their  practical  adnerence  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Koran.  Able  rulers  and  leaders  led  them  on  against  weak  and 
corrupt  adversaries  buried  in  sloth  and  superstition.  The  precious 
truths  of  Christianity  had  been  murdered,  mangled,  and  shared 
out  like  the  body  of  the  Levite’s  concubine,  between  priestcraft, 
despotism,  and  tne  ten  cardinal  vices,  against  which  the  precepts 
of  the  decalogue  arc  levelled.  Jehovah  was  judging  apostate 
churches,  and  letting  loose,  as  most  expositors  have  conceived, 
the  Euphratensian  horsemen  of  the  Revelations.  Christendom 
presented  in  no  part  either  concord  in  matters  of  religion,  or  unity 
in  those  of  state.  Both  were  found  among  the  Turks,  together 
with  personal  prowess  in  war,  augmented  by  success,  and  in¬ 
flamed  by  hope.  Devotedness  to  their  sultan,  the  strictest 
observance  of  military  discipline,  great  temperance  in  every  thing 
but  sexual  indulgence,  the  fame  and  real  splendour  of  their  arms, 
an  irresistible  cavalry,  and  an  early  use  of  enormous  artillery, 
carried  them  forward  from  central  Asia  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from 
the  Crimea  to  the  catanacts  of  Egypt !  It  was  justly  observed 
forty  years  since,  by  Eton  in  his  survey  of  their  power,  that,  in¬ 
tent  upon  aggrandizement,  they  have  paused  at  no  means  ol 
securing  it;  violating  every  principle  of  justice  or  natural  faith, 
slaughtering  ‘  the  vanquished  without  pity,  or  sparing  their  lives 
‘  only  to  force  them  into  slavery  the  most  degrading ;  seizing  on 
^  wives  and  daughters,  selling  or  dishonouring  them,  utterly  rc- 
‘gardless  of  the  domestic  misery  of  these  unhappy  sufferers.*  It 
must  be  conceded,  that  no  plague,  in  the  shape  of  human  nature, 
was  ever  more  nearly  infernal,  than  the  scimetar  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  sUinds  out  as  a  solitary  excep¬ 
tion — a  sort  of  inter  iynes  lutui  minores,  just  sufficiently  so  to 
render  the  intense  darkness  visible,  from  which  he  rose  in  vain, 
and  in  which  his  cliaracter  and  glories  are  entombed.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  the  Turks  have  encamped  in  Europe :  for  they 
never  took  root  there.  The  first  emirs  dated,  and  their  feeble 
successors  still  date  their  decrees  from  the  imperial  stirrup.  Mo¬ 
tion  and  non-residence,  or  at  least  non-restfulness,  is  the  idea 
implied  in  the  very  formiihiries  of  their  administrative  govern- 
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niest  Such  an  iron  sceptre,  imbrued  in  blood,  and  intended  to 
l>e  always  striking,  hie  et  uhique,  could  only  be  wielded  by  war¬ 
like  sovereigns,  at  once  the  idols  and  terror  of  tlieir  soldiery,  to 
whom  passive  obedience  was  in  the  place  of  politics,  and  rapine 
a  substitute  for  all  other  resources.  Solyman  acquired  Rhodes, 
Hilda,  Bagdad,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia;  besides  besieging 
Vienna  and  Corfu,  and  landing  part  of  an  army  in  Apulia.  Selim 
I.  had  added  Egypt  to  his  dominions;  while  his  descendant  of 
the  same  name  tore  Cyprus  and  Dalmatia  from  the  Venetians. 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  as  well  as  the  then  important  island  of 
Candia,  became  Turkish  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Alep¬ 
po,  Damascus,  and  Palestine, — the  strip  of  Arabia  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  including  Mecca  and  Medina, — 
and  the  states  of  Barbary, — all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac¬ 
knowledged  themselves  tributary  to  Constantinople. 

Yet  tnere  will  be  little  difficulty  in  discerning  three  distinct 
periods  in  Ottoman  history;  namely,  one  of  progress  down  to 
the  grand  engagement  of  Zenta  in  1699,  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz ;  one  of  stagnation^  tending  to  thorough  decline, 
lasting  for  seventy-five  years  to  the  treaty  of  Kainargi  in  1774; 
and  one  of  positive  disruption,  from  that  epoch  to  the  present 
times.  The  Turks  maintained  their  character  as  a  conquering 
people,  until  the  sword  of  prince  Eugene  clove  asunder  the  crescent 
under  MusUipha  II.;  after  which,  the  tide  of  afiairs  distinctly 
turned.  Through  the  mediation  of  our  own  William  III., 
tlie  pacification  of  Carlowitz  ceded  the  Peloponnesus  and 
Egina  to  Venice,  Transilvania  to  Austria,  and  the  permanent 
honours  of  superiority  to  Christendom.  True  it  is,  that  at 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  Passarowitz  in  1718,  the  Vene¬ 
tians  again  lost  the  Morea;  yet  the  German  emperor  retained 
Belgrade  and  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  besides  securing  a  free 
commerce  between  the  Danube,  the  Euxine,  and  Persia.  The 
same  noble  captain,  who  had  also  served  in  the  brilliant  campaigns 
of  Marlborough,  had  moreover  now  rivalled  his  trophy  at  Zenta,  by 
the  parallel  achievement  of  Peterwaradin  :  which  so  reduced  the 
counige  of  the  Ottomans,  that  the  seraskier  commanding  in  Belgrade 
concludeil  his  capitulation,  although  still  mustering  a  garrison  of 
twenty  thousand  men  !  In  a  word,  the  talisman  of  1  urkey  was 
for  ever  broken.  Grand  Seigniors  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
field.  Distraction,  enervation,  and  immorality,  ruled  in  the 
seraglio.  We  now  hear  of  the  rebellions  of  the  Janizaries. 
Con  Migrations  begin  to  grow  frequent  in  Constantinople.  Both 
Russia  and  Persia  presume  to  beard  the  divan.  At  length,  con¬ 
sequent  u^>on  the  earlier  partition  of  Poland,  w'ar  broke  out  with 
the  empress  Catluirine  in  1768.  Prince  Gallitzin  attacked  the 
'I'lirks  in  their  entrenchments  at  Choezim,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1769,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Yet  the  standard  of  the 
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prophet  hud  been  solemnly  unfurled  in  the  capital,  and  Ciirried 
from  street  to  street  to  arouse  the  energies  ot  the  faithful.  A 
prudent  and  cautious  grand  vizier  did  more  than  the  consecrated 
banner  to  retard  the  fall  of  his  country.  He  even  drove  the 
Russians  beyond  the  Dniester  ;  but  his  successor  was  defeated ; 
Chotin,  Benaer,  and  other  fortresses  were  stormed  and  taken ;  and 
the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  rose  at  a  signal  from  8t.  Petersburg, 
although  in  vain,  for  their  expectations  were  for  that  time  crushed 
at  Modon.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  beaten  at  Kpidauriis,  and 
again  at  Chios,  until  finally  it  was  burnt  at  Chesme.  Syria  and 
Egypt  revolted.  The  Crimea  was  invaded,  and  seized.  The 
Muscovites  crossed  the  Danube,  but  were  twice  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  besides  losing  at  Varna  the  greater  portion 
of  their  artillery,  llassan  Pasha  swore  to  the  sultiin  that  he  would 
drive  them  once  more  over  the  Danube :  and  he  perfonned  his 
oath.  Meanwhile  the  third  Mustapha  died;  when,  as  no  largesses 
were  distributed,  according  to  former  immemorial  custom,  by  his 
successor,  for  the  satisfactory  reason  that  he  had  none  to  distribute, 
the  Janizaries  refused  to  serve  any  longer.  They  luul  already 
set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  murdered  their  aga.  ‘  IVacc  is  neces- 
:  sary,*  said  the  hoary  Mufti  to  the  new  sovereign,  ‘since  thy 
people  will  fight  no  more and  so  peace  was  made  at  Kainargi 
in  1774.  The  Russians  retained  Kiinbiirn,  .lenikale,  Kertch,  all 
the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  Azof,  and  Ta¬ 
ganrog,  together  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Dardanelles.  The  Crimea  underwent  its  severance  from  the 
Sublime  Porte,  in  reality  then,  although  not  in  imme  for  some 
years  afterwards.  But  the  greatest  loss,  sustained  by  the  Otto¬ 
mans,  consisted  in  the  degree  in  which  their  s[)irit  and  confidence 
had  become  depressed.  It  is  clear  that  the  previous  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  had  been  a  period  of  stayjiatiim^  tending  h) 
thorough  decline :  which  will  further  appear  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  by  a  glance  at  the  finances  and  military  forces  of  the 
Padisha,  then  commencing  amidst  clouds  and  darkness,  a  course  of 
graduated  humiliation  before  the  throne  of  Catharine  and  her 
grandchildren  !  Money  everywhere  forms  the  sinews  of  strength, 
especially  in  a  state  like  that  now  under  our  notice. 

The  Turkish  system  of  finance  may  be  divided  into  two  prin¬ 
cipal  branches;  the  public  treasury,  or  Miri ;  and  the  privy 
purse  of  the  sultan,  or  his  civil  list,  as  we  should  term  it,  but  which 
they  denominate  Hasne,  In  civilized  nations,  one  would  of 
course  expect  that  the  latter  w'ould  be  the  smaller  of  the  two ;  yet 
at  ConsUintinople  just  the  reverse  happens  to  be  the  case.  Con¬ 
servatism  here  assumes  its  coarsest,  boldest,  and  most  consistent 
form.  There  is  not  tlie  slightest  occasion  to  mince  matters,  or  to 
veil  enormous  abuses  beneath  sonorous  names.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  his  highness  need  mystify  nothing,  either 
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with  a  view  of  soothing  inquisitive  houses  of  parliament,  or  mis¬ 
leading  general  opinion  through  a  mercenary  public  press.  All 
he  has  ever  had  to  do,  or  his  predecessors  before  him,  is  to  state 
his  accounts  to  the  sultan ;  and,  on  withdrawing  from  an  audi¬ 
ence,  to  feel,  as  prince  Ruslan  used,  whether  the  head  be  still 
standing  on  his  shoulders  !  The  annual  revenues  of  the  Miri 
amounted  in  1774  to  about  90,000  purses,  equal  to  45,000,000 
piastres,  or  about  £4,500,000  sterling  in  round  numbers.  Nearly 
naif  this  sum  consisted  of  the  Karach<i  or  capitation  tax,  being  a 
composition  paid  for  permission  to  live^  still  compulsory  on  all 
males  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  do  not  profess  Islamism. 
The  general  farms  of  the  empire  supplied  the  remainder,  together 
with  the  unfixed  taxes,  such  as  duties  upon  tobacco,  salt,  the  silver- 
mines,  salt-pits,  fisheries,  forests,  silk,  mastic,  oil,  sheep,  a  percent¬ 
age  on  immoveables,  duties  paid  by  the  company  of  butchers,  those 
borne  by  the  gypsies,  rents  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  arsenal, 
as  well  as  the  lands  belonging  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  receipts  of 
the  customhouse  at  Stamboul,  and  a  kind  of  purveyance  levied  on 
behalf  of  the  sultan’s  kitclien,  from  certain  cities,  towns,  and 
villages.  Tlie  total  expenditure  of  the  Miri  on  the  peace  estab- 
Hsliment  w^as  not  more  than  £3,700,000  sterling,  leaving  a  yearly 
surplus  of  about  £800,000, — encumbered,  how'ever,  with  a  debt 
of  something  under  one  twelvemonth’s  expenditure,  arising  from 
the  charges  of  the  then  recent  war  w  ith  the  Czarina.  The  bulk 
of  this  encumbrance  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Ilasne,  or  civil 
list  of  the  grand  seignior ;  over  which  division  of  finance  his 
highness  alone  has  always  retained  the  sole  control,  upon  the  wdse 
old  tory  maxim,  not  less  ancient  than  Juvenal:  Sic  voh,  sic  jubeo^ 
— stat  pro  rationc  t'oluntas  !  All  that  is  known  about  it  with 
certainty  is,  that  it  has  alw^ays  considerably  surpassed  the  Miri ; 
whilst  through  embezzlement  and  profusion,  its  disbursements 
exceeded  its  receipts,  and  were  rapidly  plunging  it  forwards  into 
inextricable  confusion.  It  was  considered  more  important  to 
provide  diamonds  for  the  harem,  than  to  conduct  the  most  useful 
operations,  military  or  commercial.  The  fixed  revenues  of  the 
Hasne  were  sundry  tributes,  never  Large,  and  rapidly  dwindling 
into  insignificance ;  but  the  casual  ones  continued  to  be  consider¬ 
able,  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  offices,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent 
on  inheritances,  the  heirship  of  the  sidtan  to  the  entire  property 
of  every  public  functionary,  (except  the  ulema,)  confiscations  and 
escheats,  penalties,  and  presents.  It  may  be  more  readily  con¬ 
ceived  than  described,  how  rich  must  be  the  haivest  of  fiscal 
abuses  emanating  from  such  a  system,  under  an  absolute  govern¬ 
ment,  administered  by  ruffians  and  barbarians.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  ot  the  Hasne  w’iis  chiefly  confined  to  the  seraglio, 
including,  as  our  former  civil  lists  did,  the  payment  of  judges, 
and  swarms  of  their  officials,  to  say  nothing  of  pensions  and 
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sinecures.  Its  extraordinary  outlay  knew  no  limits  but  those  of 
caprice  and  necessity.  In  this  wTiy,  the  fable  of  the  goose  beuig 
killed  for  the  sake  of  its  golden  eggs,  was  as  nearly  realized  us 
possible.  In  each  source  of  income  there  lay  an  innate  tendency 
to  exhaustion,  as  experience  has  since  proved.  No  surplus  now 
exists  even  in  the  Miri.  Extortion  and  bribery  have  done  tlieir 
worst,  or  are  doing  it.  Each  pasha  formed  an  enormous 
sponge,  filled  to  saturation  through  the  squeezings  of  innumerable 
lesser  suckers ;  and  himself  to  be  squeezed  whenever  sufficiently 
swollen  for  the  appetite  or  rapacity  of  the  master  plunderer.  The 
last  sixty  years  have  slowly  but  irresistibly  brought  the  whole 
financial  system  of  Turkey  to  the  very  verge  of  annihilation. 
Treasures  hoarded  in  the  mosques,  or  the  personal  and  hereditary 
wealth  of  the  ulema,  must  have  mainly  sustained  it  since  tli  j  pas- 
Siige  of  the  Balkan  by  General  Diebitch.  The  coinage  has  been 
tiimpered  with  beyond  all  remedy. 

Not  more  prosperous  will  be  found  the  forces  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  either  by  sea  or  on  land.  The  Janizaries,  intended  to  be 
the  most  ferocious  soldiery  in  the  world,  remained  such  only  so 
long  as  their  despots  continued  real  warriors.  The  sultans  began 
to  fear  them,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  far  more  than  the  Aus¬ 
trians  or  Russians.  I'heir  numbers  too  increased,  as  their  effi¬ 
ciency  diminished.  Together  with  the  topgees  or  .artillerymen, 
the  gumbaragees  or  bombadiers,  the  bostangees  or  palace-guards, 
and  the  levantis  or  marines,  the  complete  muster-rolls  of  Ottoman 
infantry  included  scarcely  200,000  men ;  with  all  the  assistance 
of  a  tyrannical  conscription,  comj)ared  with  which,  that  of  France 
under  Napoleon  might  have  seemed  delightful.  Their  cavalry, 
once  so  celebrated,  embracing  regulars  and  irregulars,  together 
with  the  Zaims  and  Timariots,  or  feudal  troops,  and  a  large  corps 
de  reserve^  comprised  nominally  about  180,000  more,  under  tlic 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  late  sultan :  though  good  judges 
have  strongly  doubted  whether,  since  1771,  a  real  effective  army 
could  have  ever  been  carried  through  a  cainpjugn,  so  as  to  keep 
100,000  of  them,  taking  horse  and  foot  together,  in  order  for  the 
field.  The  Croats,  Hosniacs,  and  Albanians,  by  far  the  flower  of 
their  fighting  men,  no  longer  obey  the  Padisha.  His  ordnance 
is  said  to  include  some  noble  specimens  of  brass  pieces,  on  a 
colossal  scale,  rather  calculated,  we  suspect,  to  excite  admiration 
than  fear.  The  art  of  tempering  their  sabres  has  been  long  lost. 
Their  baggage  and  hospiUil  amount  to  nothing,  except  clouds  of 
thieves  and  vagabonds,  lianging  upon  every  march,  like  vultures 
w'atching  for  carcases.  Their  grand  fleet  was  under  twenty  sail 
of  the  line,  with  the  addition  of  about  as  many  forty-gun  vessels 
called  caravellas,  and  a  squadron  of  galleys,  during  the  interval 
between  the  affair  in  the  Liman  with  l^iul  Jones,  and  the  action 
at  Navarino.  However  matters  may  have  been  for  the  last  ten 
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or  twelve  years,  we  can  hardly  look  back  to  the  peace  of  Kain- 
arpfi,  without  perceivings  that  Ottoman  stagnation  had  then  de¬ 
generated  into  positive  decline;  while  since  that  event,  disruption 
has  been  its  principal  characteristic.  We  are  indeed  well  aware 
of  an  opinion,  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Hallam,  in  his  History 
of  the  Middle  A^es,  when  he  observes,  that  ‘  in  the  present  day 
‘  we  anticipate  with  an  assurance,  that  none  can  deem  extrava- 
‘  gant,  the  approaching  subversion  of  the  Ottoman  power ;  but 
‘  the  signs  of  internal  weakness  have  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 

*  the  dismemberment  of  provinces ;  and  the  arch  of  dominion  that 
‘  long  since  has  seemed  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  totters  at  every 

*  blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
‘  conquest,  and  spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad  to  Bcl- 

*  gnide.  Far  different  were  the  events  that  preceaed  the  disso- 
‘  lution  of  the  Greek  empire.  Every  province  was  in  turn  sub- 
‘  dued  ;  every  city  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror ;  the  limbs 
‘  were  lopped  off  one  by  one ;  but  the  pulse  still  beat  at  the 
‘  heart,  ana  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  ultimately  con- 
‘  fined  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.* — Vol.  II.  chap.  vi.  p.  193. 
But  this  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber.  The  very  dismemberment,  thus  alluded  to  by  our  great 
historian,  as  necessary  to  complete  the  parallel  with  Byzantine 
ruin,  has  since  happened  ! 

Even  the  Porte  itself  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  sensible  of 
it,  through  the  general  relaxation  of  its  hold  upon  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  poshalics.  These  must  for  ages  have  detested  the  cruel  yoke 
under  which  they  bowed,  and  groaned.  Every  year,  at  a  cerUiin 
season,  the  captain  Pasha,  or  grand  adminil,  with  a  division  of 
the  fleet,  sailed  from  harbour  to  harbour,  collecting  the  tribute  of 
the  provinces.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  fraud,  flight, 
or  resistance.  H  usbands  had  to  carry  oft'  their  wives,  and  fathers 
their  daughters,  lest  the  old  contributions  on  behalf  of  the  Cretan 
Minotaur  should  be  claimed  for  the  harems  of  Constantinople. 
Rape,  robbery,  and  murder  almost  then  ceased  to  be  crimes,  from 
their  atrocious  frequency ;  at  leiist  they  came  to  be  considered  as 
customs,  or  venial  transgressions,  rather  than  heinous  abomina¬ 
tions.  Hence  fear  and  force  alone  either  forged  or  clenched  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  throughout  each  Turkish  dependency.  Greece 
has  at  length  achieved  her  emancipation.  The  Crimea  and 
Cuban,  together  with  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Bessarabia,  not  to 
say  .Circassia  also,  no  longer  can  be  deemed  Ottoman  territories, 
in  any  sense  of  tlie  expression.  The  great  pashalic  of  Ikigdad 
has  shown  slight  subjection  to  the  divan,  since  the  days  of  Ach- 
met  Pasha,  wdio  defended  it  against  Nadir  Shah.  The  sultan  only 
confirms  the  ap^K>intment  of  the  governor,  whom  the  soldiers  and 
people  select  in  their  own  Uarbarous  way,  to  rule  over  them  with 
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despotic  power.  No  revenue  has  for  years  been  thence  transmitted 
to  Stamboul.  Egypt  and  Syria  acknowledge  Mehemet  Ali ;  as  do 
also  the  Arabian  cities.  Servia,  w  ith  a  million  of  inhabitants,  has 
been  erected  into  a  distinct  principality,  evincing  no  signs  of  its 
former  submission,  beyond  nominal  allegiance,  and  some  small 
annual  composition,  in  lieu  of  all  other  demands.  Bosnia,  Alba¬ 
nia,  and  Epirus  revolt  with  impunity,  whenever  they  please;  and 
can  never  be  relied  upon  by  any  vizier  whatsoever.  Candia 
withers  under  the  sceptre  of  the  lord  of  Cairo.  The  Cyclades, 
with  many  of  the  Egean  islands,  acknow'ledge  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a 
young  scion  of  German  royalty  at  Athens.  In  fact,  Turkey  has 
lost  the  fairest  moiety  of  her  dominions,  within  the  recollection 
of  many  persons  now  alive,  ami  a  third  of  them  since  the  last 
peace  ot  Vienna.  We  doubt  whether  the  actual  population  yet 
remaining,  but  rapidly  dwindling  under  the  combined  inHuences 
of  plague,  sensuality,  and  bad  government,  may  be  stated  at  more 
than  that  of  Ireland.  Eton  thought  it  little  more  than  ten  mil¬ 
lions  forty  years  ago  !  Mosul  had  then  lost  half  its  inhabitants, 
and  lay  nearly  in  ruins.  Diarbekir,  numbering  400,000  souls  in 
1756,  had  declined  to  50,000  !  through  locusts,  famine,  epidemic 
sickness,  polygamy,  sodomy,  and  absolutism.  Biagdad  had  fallen 
from  130,000  to  about  20,000;  and  Bassora,  from  100,000  to 
seven  or  eight  thousand.  Between  Angora  and  Constantinople, 
there  is  a  constant  caravan  communication ;  and  many  old  people 
could  remember  forty  or  fifty  villages  on  that  road,  of  which  no 
vestiges  now  remain.  Where  are  the  descendants  of  those  de¬ 
scribed  by  that  accurate  traveller  Maundrell  ?  Eton  also  men¬ 
tions  that  an  English  merchant  of  his  acquaintance,  whose  trade 
lay  between  the  two  cities  just  now  named,  and  Smyrna,  had  a 
list  in  his  books  of  all  towns  and  villages  in  the  road,  of  which 
fifty  could  no  longer  be  recognized,  even  by  name.  In  1768, 
it  had  been  asserted  that  upw^ards  of  tw’o  hundred  different  places 
had  been  forsaken  in  that  part  of  the  country,  through  various 
causes.  Immense  districts  in  Bulgaria  have  become  strikingly 
desolate.  We  have  often  heard  competent  eyewitnesses  describe 
crowded  cemeteries,  as  contrasted  with  the  grass-grown  streets  of 
depopulated  provincial  capitals ;  more  especially  in  Anatolia  and 
Roumelia.  The  prophetical  Euphrates  is  drying  up  as  fast  as  it 
can;  while  the  huge  wreck  of  Ottoman  greatness  exhibits  one 
fragment  after  another  irresistibly  breaking  away  in  righteous 
yet  awful  retribution.  What  lessons  for  wicked  rulers  are  un¬ 
folded  here,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  shadow  of  the  Padisha 
once  covered  by  far  the  w^ealthiest  portion  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire ;  the  realms  of  the  Seleucidse  and  the  Ptolemies ;  the 
kingdoms  of  Macedonia,  Armenia,  and  Assyria ;  the  islands  of 
the  Levant  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  most  fruitful  regions 
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of  Africa  !  We  believe  the  following  to  be  a  list  correctly  drawn 
up  of  the  pashalics,  or  governinents,  actually  pertaining  to  Tur¬ 
key,  or  raliier  to  the  divan  of  Constantinople : — 


1,  The  Archipclapfo. 

2.  Kounielia. 

Hngdad  and  Bassora. 

4.  Chehrezar  in  Koordislan. 

A.  Bosnia. 

().  Erzeroum. 

7.  Silistrui. 

B.  Trebizond. 
n.  Carainania. 

10.  Dlarbukir. 

11.  Tchildcr,  with  the  government 

of  Kara. 

12.  Van,  w’ith  the  fortress  of  that 

name. 

IB.  Mosul. 

14.  Tunis. 

15.  Tri|>oly  of  Barbarv. 

10.  Widin  and  Nicoplis. 

17.  Tricala. 


'  IB.  Yanina,  Delvino,  and  Aulonia. 
10.  Scutari  of  Albania. 

20.  Seniendria. 

!  21.  Cara,  Hissar  Sahib. 

I  22.  Bi^ah  and  the  Dardanelles. 

2B.  Salonika  and  Cavala. 

24.  Coesarea. 

,  25.  Zekke. 

I  20.  Uskiib. 

'  27.  Kustendil. 

1  28.  Per/erin. 

I  20.  Kolis  in  Bosnui. 

I  .BO.  Isvornik. 
i  .‘II.  Kersek. 

I  .‘12.  Ak  Slielir  in  Caramania. 

I  .‘l.‘l.  Alaya. 

I  »B4.  Itchile. 

!  .*15.  Ouennish  in  Caramania. 


The  history  of  Turkey,  under  its  recent  despot,  may  briefly 
be  told.  For  an  Ottoman,  he  might  have  been  styled  an  en¬ 
lightened  prince  ;  convulsed  as  his  administration  was  by  foreign 
invasion,  metropolitan  mtissacre,  and  domestic  rebellion.  He 
j>erceived  that  European  civilization  was  more  than  a  match  for 
orientalism.  Hence,  with  the  hand  of  a  butcher,  rather  than  a 
statesman,  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  variety  of  reforms ;  all  of 
them,  however,  vitiated  by  violence,  and  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  Janizaries.  He  treated  these  hist  as  Mehemet  Ali  served 
his  Mamelukes.  Then  came  the  insidious  approaches  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian, — sliding  down  towards  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south,  like 
a  bear  upon  a  glacier  or  an  ice-berg.  The  Pruth  was  no  sufficient 
barrier  against  the  Muscovites, — nor  the  Danube, — nor  the  Bal¬ 
kan  either.  Nicholas  advanced  his  armies  to  Adrianople,  there 
dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  and  then  delivered  a  homily  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  subject  of  moderation.  J'lie  hero 
of  a  hundred  figlits  w’ould  know  well  how  to  deal  with  the  Czar, 
or  any  of  his  marshals,  upon  a  field  of  battle:  but  in  the  cabinet, 
count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  or  prince  Lieven,  could  turn  him  with  their 
little  finger.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  is  the 
ablest minister  we  have  had,  since  the  death  of  George 
Canning.  At  Navarino,  the  Russian  admiral  outw’itted  both 
England  and  France  ;  leaving  them,  as  quietly  as  possible,  to 
reap  and  wear  the  honours  of  gunpowder,  and  appropriating  to 
himself  the  entire  substantialities  of  the  victorv.  One  province 
after  j  another  rose  up  apiinst  the  Porte.  With  embarrassed 
finances,  and  exhansteil  forces,  the  crescent  grew  |xilcr  and  paler 
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before  the  culminating  policy  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Tlie  sly  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi  seemed  only  preparatory  to  the  last  friendly 
bug,  which  was  to  relieve  Mahmoud  of  political  life,  and  the 
Ottomans  of  empire,  on  the  earliest  suitaolc  occasion.  Egypt 
meanwhile  w^axed  more  and  more  rampant,  after  Ibrahim,  in  the 
plains  of  Koniah,  had  added  Sx^ia  to  the  possessions  of  his  father, 
and  threatened  the  queen  oi  the  Bospliorus.  Constantinople 
became,  in  some  sort,  what  Madrid  was  before  the  death  of  the 
last  Spanish  monarch  of  the  house  of  Austria — a  scene  of  deplor¬ 
able  intrigue  carried  forward  by  the  great  powers.  Such  it  still 
continues  to  be,  and  such  it  must  probably  long  remain ;  since 
wherever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  The  death  of  Mahmoud  has  merely  accelerated  the 
crisis ;  and  an  all-important  problem  calls  for  solution,  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  with  Turkey.  We  venture  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  which  at  any  rate  will  be 
found,  we  think,  free  from  party  bias,  being  honestly  intended  to 
be  based  upon  those  principles,  and  on  that  application  of  them, 
sanctioned  in  former  ages  by  philanthropists  jus  well  as  patriots. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  we  consider  the  necessity  for  some 
interference  as  a  point  fully  tjiken  for  granted.  The  question 
merely  relates  to  extent  and  form  ;  there  no  longer  being  one  as 
to  whether  the  Ottoman  empire  is  to  break  up  by  itself,  or  to  be  run 
away  with  by  Russia.  Europe  wishes  to  preserve  her  equilib¬ 
rium  undisturbed,  if  she  can  ;  to  promote  the  interests  of  all, 
which  in  truth  are  also  the  real  interests  of  each  member  of  the 
vast  family  of  nations;  to  develope  the  various  processes  of 
civilization,  so  far  and  so  fast  Jis  Providence  mjiy  permit ;  and 
therefore  with  a  view  to  all  this,  to  prevent  any  one  power  from 
unduly  aggrandizing  itself  at  the  expense  of  unfortunate,  or 
weak  neighbours.  We  fancy  ourselves  present  at  some  congress 
called  for  this  purpose  ;  and  without  in  the  least  degree  pretend¬ 
ing  to  predict  tlie  arrangements  that  will  be,  we  only  presume  to 
glance  at  an  outline  of  what,  in  our  humble  judgment,  they 
probably  ought  to  be. 

W  e  would,  then,  at  once  guarantee  to  the  young  sultan  a 
somewhat  modified  status  quo  ;  that  is,  we  would  secure  his  pos¬ 
session  of  a  sovereingty  over  Roumelia,  Anatolia,Caramania,  Roum, 
'rrebizonde,  and  Erzeroum,  Jis  wel  1  as  over  the  large  province  of  which 
Diarbekir  is  the  capital,  Koordistan,  and  Irak  Arabi,  or  the  pasha- 
lies  of  Bagdad  Jind  Bassora.  Under  the  first  we  should  include 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  to  the  gulf  of  Arta  and  Volo ;  extend¬ 
ing  also  the  second  and  third,  so  as  to  comprize  the  entire  south¬ 
ern  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  passes  of  Adana  in  Mount 
Taurus.  To  these  should  be  added,  the  islands  from  Rhodes  to 
Scio  and  Lemnos,  together  with  Cyprus;  in  fact,  all  that  are  at 
present,  in  the  fair  sense  of  the  word,  Turkisli.  This  would 
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constitute  a  realm  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  Persia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  the  Mediterranean,  Greece,  Albania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria, 
with  the  Balkan  for  a  well  defined  boundary  between  the  last 
mentioned  country  and  the  territories  to  the  north  of  Adrianople. 
The  extreme  youth  of  the  present  ruler  will  no  doubt  lay  open 
his  court  to  innumerable  flatteries,  secret  or  open  enemies,  and 
bad  advisers ;  yet  supposing  the  great  powers,  actually  intent 
upon  preserving  order  for  the  sake  of  Europe,  in  the  dominions 
of  a  prince  who  could  never  become  either  a  rival  or  a  formidable 
adversary,  we  can  conceive  that  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  at  Constantinople,  might 
superintend  and  promote  those  incipient  reforms  which  Mahmoud 
introduced,  and  render  Turkey  as  respectable  a  state  as  Portugal, 
for  example,  with  a  larger  extent  of  territory  indeed,  as  well  as 
with  more  ample  revenues,  and  a  more  numerous  population. 
The  taxes  might  be  arranged  upon  a  better  plan,  both  as  to  their 
imposition  and  collection.  A  settlement  of  the  Karack  or  capita¬ 
tion,  once  for  all,  without  subjecting  the  Rayahs  or  Greek  in¬ 
habitants  to  insult  or  further  vexation,  would  largely  promote  the 
general  interests.  Should  religion  be  permitted  to  revive  in  the 
eastern  churches,  they  might  exercise  that  quiet  influence  of  truth 
over  error,  which  w'ould  lead  to  the  natural  death  of  Islamism, 
with  its  mass  of  fables,  follies,  and  immoralities.  We  repeat  it, 
tliat  all  Europe  would  feel  the  benefit  resulting  from  a  realization 
of  such  views,  however  hopeless  it  may  appear  to  dream  of  their 
fulfilment.  The  prosperity  of  commerce  might  thus  be  brought 
to  act  as  a  curb  upon  the  cravings  of  ambition.  We  hope 
yet  to  see  the  principle  of  non-restriction  carried  out  through 
tlie  Adriatic,  Mediterranean,  and  Euxine  seas,  by  the 
cultivation  of  every  existing  means  of  intercourse,  and  at  the 
same  time  opening  fresh  ones  with  both  the  Ottomans  and 
Egyptians.  Our  manufactured  silks,  cottons,  and  hardwares 
may  w’ell  be  exchanged  for  the  wools  of  Dalmatia,  the  raw  silks 
of  Roumelia,  the  raw  cotton  of  Thessaly,  the  corn,  flax,  tallow,  and 
hides  of  Bulgaria,  tlie  drugs  and  fruits  of  Smyrna,  and  the  copper 
of  Trebizonde.  We  w^ould  say  'to  tlie  whole  diplomatic  body, 
when  once  actuated  by  right  views  at  Stamboul,  Vos  justitiam  et 
concordiamt  quo  sempiternum  hoc  sit  imperium^  conservate.  War 
is  the  horrible  calamity  to  be  avoided;  and  this  point  will  be  best 
attaineil  by  a  thorough  foreclosure  of  selfishness,  through  the 
cessation  of  those  motives  which  are  found  most  essentially  to 
foster  it 

Our  next  proposal  would  be  the  forming  a  confederation  of 
the  Danube,  to  consist  of  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Hungary;  which  would  of  course  place  the  whole,  as  we 
are  w’ell  aware,  more  or  less  under  Austrian  influence ;  and  to 
which  we  should  have  no  objection,  provided  only  that  its  consti- 
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tution  were  so  framed,  as  to  render  the  noblest  river  of  Europe  a 
highway  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  What  these  countries, 
semicivilized  as  they  are,  most  chiefly  require,  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  law  and  order.  Hungary  possesses,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  seeds  of  liberty  sown  pretty  thickly  throughout  her  social 
framework.  An  overbearing  aristocracy,  at  once  ignorant  and 
impoverished,  alone  prevents  them  from  producing  their  natural 
consequences.  Better  days,  however,  are  dawning.  Both  II  un- 

farian  and  Transilvaniaii  nobles  begin  themselves  to  perceive  the 
isadvantages  of  adhering,  so  closely  as  they  have  heretofore 
done,  to  oligarchical  exclusiveness.  Middle  classes  are  rapidly 
growing  up  with  still  greater  degrees  of  enlightenment,  and  with 
still  stronger  resolutions  to  get  free  from  those  feudal  oppressions 
which  have  hardened  the  privileged  classes  into  tyrants,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  their  serfs  into  slaves.  English  habits 'manufactures,  and 
even  language,  spread  from  Buda  to  Belgrade,  far  more  than  the 
authorities  at  Vienna  quite  like.  Meanwhile,  four  out  of.the  ten 
millions  of  Hungary  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  so  possess 
many  ties  and  sympathies  in  common  with  at  least  their  fellow- 
religionists  throughout  Waliichia,  Bulgiiria,  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  Let  religion  and  commerce  only  take  their  course  for 
a  few  years  undisturbed,  and  another  aspect  of  affairs  would  be 
elicited.  The  soul  of  the  new  Danubian  confederation  should  be 
free  trade !  Without  disturbing  any  current  associations,  its 
representatives  might  hold  their  congress  at  Bucharest.  The 
five  powers  would  find  their  common  welfare  in  preventing  en¬ 
croachment  from  either  Russia  or  Austria,  and  in  gradually 
bringing  the  population  of  both  l>auks  under  the  influence  of  a 
better  government,  at  all  events,  than  the  majority  have  ever  yet 
enjoyed.  Steam  is  already  working  wonders.  Bosnia,  though 
not  touching  directly  the  Danube,  has  her  noble  Save  for  her 
northern  boundary,  which  falls  into  the  Danube.  The  cabinet  at 
Vienna  might  be  permitted  to  appropriate  the  remainder  of 
Croatia,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Czar,  we  would  admit  as  additionid  members 
of  the  confederation,  if  that  step  would  secure  the  cordial  con¬ 
currence  of  Nicholas.  This  potentate  is  constantly  professing 
his  disinterestedness  before  the  whole  world;  why  then  should  he 
object,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  add  the  satisfactory  testimony 
of  deeds  to  his  words  ?  We  would  not  foolishly  impose  upon  the 
new  confederation  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  it  is  prepared 
to  bear.  A  good  police  must  be  one  of  the  prime  features  of  its 
administration,  to  secure  respect  and  obedience.  Its  motto  might 
be  that  which  we  once  observed  over  a  seat  of  the  doge  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Venice :  Mem  et  animus  et  c(yn8ilinm  et  sententia 
civitatis  jTOsita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora  nostra  sine  mente^  sic 
civitas  sine  lege,  Legum  ministri  nmgistratus,  l^gum  inter- 
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pretes  judicea.  Legurn  denique  idcirco  omnes  servi  sumus^  ut 
liber i  esse  possimus. 

Our  third  proposal  would  be  one  of  vital  importance :  we 
allude  to  a  federal  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles.  These  are  the 
j^ates  of  the  Euxine ;  and  since  Turkey  is  no  longer  strong 
enough  to  retain  the  keys  in  her  own  hands,  the  question  is,  who 
shall  keep  them  for  her  ?  We  answer — Let  the  five  ruling 
powers  of  Europe  hold  them  together,  for  the  good  of  themselves, 
and  every  keel  that  cleaves  the  waters  for  honest  purposes.  We 
know  not  whether  the  fourteen  great  guns,  with  chambers  like 
inorUirs,  which  used  forty  years  ago  to  discharge  enormous  granite 
balls  through  embrasures  with  iron  doors,  are  yet  in  efficient 
existence ;  but  at  all  events,  let  tlie  fortifications  be  henceforward 
arranged  and  completed  upon  the  most  perfect  scale,  so  as  to 
render  the  neck  of  the  Hellespont  a  Gibraltar  to  the  Propontis, 
Bosphorus,  Black,  and  Azof  seas,  garrisoned  by  two  thousand 
British,  French,  Austrians,  liussians,  and  Prussians,  in  equal 
proportions.  Each  power  should  also  have  an  armed  steamer; 
and  the  military  command  should  exist  in  a  board  of  five  general 
officers,  one  of.  each  nation  ;  the  presidential  chair  to  be  occupied 
in  rotition,  say  for  a  week  or  month  at  a  time,  or  even  only  for  a 
day  alternately,  should  that  plan  be  thought  preferable.  The 
expenses  might  be  nearly  defrayed  by  a  moderate  toll,  such  as 
that  paid  to  the  king  of  Denmark  in  the  Sound.  These  cele¬ 
brated  straits  should  thus,  as  we  have  intimated,  be  free  and  open 
to  all  fiiigs,  except  pirates  or  slavers.  Vessels  without  exception, 
even  now,  coming  from  Constantinople,  are  obliged  to  haul  to 
off  the  castle,  ana  produce  their  firman.  We  quite  concede  that 
such  a  measure,  as  this  proposition  of  ours,  may  wear  at  first 
sight  a  strange  appearance.  Yet  it  strikes  us,  that  the  retention 
ot  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  under  the  joint  custody  of  three  of 
the  great  powers,  affords  something  like  a  precedent.  In  that 
instance,  there  was  a  common  interest  to  be  dealt  wdth,  which 
none  of  the  allies  wished  to  have  entrusted  to  any  one  of  their 
number  alone.  That  interest  w’as  the  preservation  of  tranquillity, 
dependent,  so  long  as  Buonaparte  lived,  upon  his  confinement 
within  certain  safe  limits.  Here  vve  have  another  interest,  alike 
common  to  all,  which  England  and  France  will  not  entrust  to 
Russia,  nor  Russia  to  them.  The  ghost  of  Ottoman  grandeur 
can  no  longer  protect  it ;  and  to  let  matters  go  on  as  before,  is  in 
effect  to  let  the  entire  prize  pass  into  the  grasp  of  the  Muscovite. 
Should  the  scheme  be  objected  to  as  an  imperium  in  imperio  with 
regard  to  Turkey,  w'e  must  again  remind  our  readers,  that  inter¬ 
ference  has  become  necessary  ;  that  the  state  under  investigation 
has  fallen  into  a  sort  of  political  anility ;  that  as  to  the  sovereign, 
its  circumstances  are  those  analogous  to  an  individual  in  statu 
pupillnri ;  and  that  the  object  is  to  get  out  of  a  dilemma,  in- 
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volving  many  intricate  points,  by  communicating  as  slight  a  shock 
as  possible  to  the  general  international  policy  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned — that  is  to  say  of  every  nation  in  Christendom. 

We  should  next  feel  bound  to  make  an  arrangement  touching 
Albania  and  Candia :  the  former,  including  Epirus  and  Scutari, 
we  would  consolidate  into  a  single  principality,  like  Servia,  pay¬ 
ing  a  settled  contribution  to  the  divan,  exactly  as  llagusa  did  fcir 
ages;  the  latter,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
we  would  transfer  to  Great  Britain,  jis  an  addition  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands.  We  would  moreover  always 
have  an  English  resident  at  Yannina,  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  admit  of  some  effective  interference  on  our  part,  when¬ 
ever  necessary,  to  curb  that  wild  yet  brave  population,  and  intro¬ 
duce  more  decided  civilization  throughout  the  countries  of  Pyrr¬ 
hus  and  Scanderbeg.  The  best  Ottoman  soldiers  used  to  be 
levied  from  these  districts,  where  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed 
to  arms  from  their  infancy,  continually  fighting  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  town  against  town,  village  against  village,  or  family 
against  family.  They  have  hitherto  afforded,  as  Von  Muller 
somewhere  observes,  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of 
standing  armies,  which  set  themselves  free  from  the  restraints  of 
discipline,  and  of  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  human 
nature  is  degraded,  where  the  voice  of  public  opinion  gets  too 
feeble  to  moderate  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  powder,  or  oblige  it 
to  pay  at  le;ist  some  regard  to  decorum.  \\"ines,  olives,  and 
currants,  would  form  considerable  exports,  under  a  better  and 
more  orderly  system  than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  With  regard 
to  Candia,  ruined  as  it  is  under  the  oppressions  and  monopolies 
of  Egypt,  almost  any  change  would  be  an  improvement.  If  we 
are  not  misinformed,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  our 
allies,  acting  under  the  treaty  of  London,  offered  the  then  prince 
Leopold  a  sovereignty  in  Greece,  he  declined  it,  amongst  other 
reasons,  on  the  ground  of  Crete  not  being  annexed  to  it.  In 
our  hands,  as  guardians  of  the  Ionian  republic,  it  would  produce 
results  beneficial  to  all  parties.  The  old  realms  of  Minos  have 
withered  under  despotism — they  would  revive  under  a  iudicious 
and  liberal  administration.  Their  hundred  cities  of  the  Iliad, 
mentioned  as  ninety  in  the  Odyssey,  reduced  to  twenty-one  in 
the  Synecdemus  of  Ilierocles  under  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century, 
were  about  thirty  w'hen  the  Saracens  effected  their  conquest,  a.d. 
823.  Nicephorus  Phocas  recovered  Candia  in  the  tenth  century; 
but  in  the  thirteenth,  Venice  purchased  it  for  ten  thousand  marks, 
as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  fourth  crasade  directed  against  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Its  four  provinces  then  contained  from  five 
to  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  which  dwindled  to  270,000  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  250,000  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Foscarini  states 
it  still  later  at  219,000.  At  the  Turkish  capture,  war,  famine, 
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and  pestilence,  had  cut  it  down  as  low  as  80,000  souls,  upon  the 
authority  of  llandolph,  a  contemporary  British  traveller;  though 
in  1821,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  revolution,  it  had 
revived  to  270,000.*  We  note  these  different  stages,  because 
very  little  is  known  about  Candia,  although  much  might  be  made 
of  it.  The  Romans  in  their  best  days  considered  it  capable  of 
supporting  a  million  of  people;  yet,  in  1834,  there  were  only 
127,000!  or  perhaps  129,000,  with  a  revenue  of  about  ten  mil¬ 
lions*  of  piastres,  which  the  pasha  had  levied  with  such  unrelent¬ 
ing  cruelty,  that  the  Candiotes  execrate  his  name.  When  Pash- 
ley  was  there  recently,  there  appeared  the  strongest  predilections 
for  British  rule.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  about 
fifty  in  breadth;  The  soil,  under  favourable  circumstances,  might 
be  made  to  abound  in  supporting  cattle,  poidtry,  flocks,  and 
game,  as  well  as  producing  corn,  w  ine,  oil,  silk,  figs,  and  honey. 
The  ancient  capital  presents  no  traces  of  its  former ’magnificence. 
We  should  of  course  receive  it,  just  as  w^e  acquired  our  supremacy 
over  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  by  the  voluntary  consent 
of  the  other  powers.  Austria  felt  too  happy  to  surrender  Corfu 
and  its  appendages  to  us,  simply  because  their  maintenance  must 
always  exceed  their  returns.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  Berlin,  all  agree  that  there  should  exist  in  the  Mediterranean 
a  naval  force,  capable  at  any  time  of  curbing  Russian  ambition ; 
and  Great  BriUiin  alone  can  be  alw'jws  depended  upon  for  that 
purpose.  Candia,  in  other  words,  affords  suiUible  quarters  and 
harbours,  for  those  who  have  the  honour  indeed,  but  wdio  also 
bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  protecting  the  Levant 
from  Muscovite  insolence  and  domination. 

Our  last  proposition  w’ould  relate  to  the  settlement  of  Egypt 
itself,  and  its  present  fortunate  ruler.  Meheitiet  Ali  and  his  son, 
by  wading  up  to  the  waist  in  blood,  have  acquired  a  dominion 
extending  from  Abyssinia  to  Cilicia,  and  from  Candia  to  the 
Euphrates.  We  would  concede  to  him  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
as  an  herediUiry  consolidated  kingdom,  upon  the  old  principle  of 
choosing  a  lesser  before  a  greater  evil.  Should  Ibrahim,  flushed 
W’ith  his  recent  victory  at  Nezib,  march  upon  Constantinople,  the 
very  pretext  desired  by  Russia  wall  have  occurred,  and  either  a 
general  war  must  be  inevitable,  or  a  surrender  of  the  prize  to 
Nicholas.  The  pasha^  although  ruling  with  an  iron  rod,  has 
accustomed  his  subjects  to  at  least  military  order ;  so  that  roads 
are  now'  open,  which  w'ere  impassable  before.  His  revenues  in 
1830  were  eighty-seven  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  more 
than  £3,500,000  sterling,  besides  his  exports  and  imports  being 
near  two  millions  sterling  respectively.  How'ever  unsatisfactory 
his  conduct  may  have  been  in  a  moral,  or  even  political  point  of 
view',  his  selfish  plans  are  throwing  up  a  platform  for  subsequent 
ameliorations,  nobler  and  more  general  in  their  character  than 
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the  Nile  has  beheld  for  ages.  We  would  insist  upon  a  return  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  and  a  settled  contribution  to  the  Constantino- 

5olitan  treasury  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Moreover,  at 
erusidem  the  European  consulates  should  be  establislied  upon  a 
more  respectable  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  with 
especial  instructions  to  favour  the  return  of  such  Israelites  as  may 
desire  it  to  their  ancestral  Canaan.  Many  have  already  emigrated 
thitlier  with  no  trifling  capital  and  enterprize.  The  eastern  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Syria  may  be  ea«iily  defined,  so  as  not  to  permit  any 
further  perfidious  advances  beyond  the  Euphrates,  or  tou’ards  the 
Persian  gulf.  The  commercial  treaty,  recently  concluded  with 
Turkey,  should  be  also  so  extended  as  to  include  the  entire 
Levant  within  its  provisions;  and  above  all,  there  should  be  the 
most  distinct  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  overland  passage  to 
India.  This  ought  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain  her  sine  qnd 
non  in  the  matter.  Let  France  add  Tunis,  or  even  Morocco  if 
she  will,  to  her  Algerine  regency;  but  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  or 
at  least  Alexandria  and  Suez,  must  be  so  far  bound  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  England,  as  that  we  may  reckon  upon  our  mails  from 
Hiildostan  through  Egypt,  with  not  less  certainty  than  letters, 
parcels,  and  passengers  find  their  way  from  Madnis  to  Calcutta. 
Here  again  we  repeat  that  all  the  Ottoman  territories  will  have 
henceforward  to  be  treated  after  a  manner  analogous  to  that  with 
which  we  treat  the  Nizam,  or  the  Nepaulese.  The  main  feature 
of  difference  is,  that  affairs  which  in  India  are  essentially  and 
solely  British  questions,  are  with  regard  to  Turkey  European 
and  general  ones.  Both  the  sultan  at  Stamboul,  and  the  pasha 
at  Alexandria  must  submit  to  their  destinies.  Orientalism  and 
Islamism  can  never  more  pretend  to  an  equality  with  Christen¬ 
dom.  Whether  the  crescent,  politically  speaking,  is  to  succumb 
to  the  cross,  or  the  cross  to  the  crescent,  is  no  longer  adhuc  sub 
judice  Us,  Christianity,  even  as  to  its  mere  externals  is  allied 
with  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  power.  Turkish,  Moslemic, 
Asiatic,  and  African  principles  or  systems,  are  inherently  con¬ 
nected  with  ignorance,  and  ignorance  is  weakness.  Matters  must 
therefore  take  their  course  accordingly. 

We  feel  so  much  interested  in  this  subject,  that  we  would  fain 
conclude  our  article  with  a  slight  sketch  of  Mr.  Waghorn’s  ideas, 
upon  a  plan  of  permanent  communication  between  England  and 
India,  through  Egypt  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Other  nations  are,  or 
will  become,  almost  equally  concerned  with  ourselves,  in  having 
a  direct  and  rapid  right  of  way  kept  open,  under  the  guarantee 
of  international  treaties,  between  Hindostan  and  Europe.  In 
fact,  it  is  but  opening  an  old  channel,  ready  made  to  our  hands, 
like  a  forgotten  canal;  and  about  to  be  used  once  more  with 
advantages  never  before  dreamt  of  by  the  ancients.  The 
gentleman  just  mentioned  has  proposed  a  commencement  on 
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a  small  scale  at  first,  although  his  plan  is  capable  of  great 
extension.  He  suggests  that  two  steamers  of  dimensions  and 
capacities  equal  to  the  Great  Western,  should  perform  four 
annual  voyages  each,  between  Calcutta  and  Suez,  calling  at 
Madras  and  Ceylon ;  having  three  depots  only — that  is  to  say, 
one  at  tlie  capital  of  Ben^l,  a  second  at  Trincomalee,  and  a 
third  at  Aden,  which  has  been  tiiken  lately  by  the  East  India 
Company.  He  has  put  upon  paper  the  following  scheme,  as  to 
tlie  time  to  be  occupied  by  these  vessels  to  and  fro,  including 
stoppages : 


From  Calcutta  Jo  Suez  in  the  South 
Monsoon. 

Days. 

Calcutta  to  Madras  will  occupy  7 


Stoppajjc  at  ditto  .  .  1 

Madras  to  Trincom.alee  .  2A 
Stoppage  at  ditto  .  .  | 

Trincomalee  to  Aden  .  11 

Stoppage  at  ditto  .  2 

Aden  to  Suez  .  .  5^ 


From  Calcutta  to  Suez  in  the  North- 
East  Monsoon. 

Days. 

Calcutta  to  Madras  will  occupy 

5 

Stoppage  at  ditto 

1 

Madras  to  Trincomalee 

2 

Stoppage  at  ditto 

i 

Trincomalee  to  Aden 

9 

Stoppage  at  ditto 

2 

Aden  to  Suez 

64 

Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez  2t)A 
Stay  at  Suez,  say  a  day  and  half  1 1 


Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez  25 
Stay  at  Suez,  say  a  day  aiul  half  1^ 


Total  of  days  31 


Total  of  days  2(>^ 


Mr.  Waghorn  conceives  that  the  above  will  be  easy  work  for 
the  steamers ;  and  certainly  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
respect,  no  man  having  given  to  the  subject  one  tithe  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  has.  He  professes  to  have  allowed  for  the  greater 
liability  to  injury  which  all  engines  must  incur  in  climates,  and 
under  circumstances,  such  as  those  which  will  attend  our  Grand 
J^sterns,  until  a  new  generation  shall  have  grown  up  of  native 
engineers,  at  once  fond  of,  and  skilful  in  managing  very  valuable 
and  complicated  machinery. 


From  Suez  to  Calcutta  in  the  South- 
West  Monsoon. 

Days. 

From  Suez  to  Aden  will  occupy  6^ 
Stoppage  at  ditto  .  .  2 

Aden  to  Trincomalee  .  9 

Stoppage  at  ditto  .  .  ^ 

Trincomalee  to  Madras  .  2 

Stoppage  at  ditto  ,  .  ^ 

Madras  to  Calcutta  .  .  5 


Voyage  from  Suez  to  Calcutta  24^ 
Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez  31 


Total  voyage  to  and  fro,  days  65^ 


From  Suez  to  Calcutta  in  the  North- 
East  Monsoon. 

Days. 

From  Suez  to  Aden  will  occupy  5^ 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Aden  to  Trincomalee 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Trincomalee  to  Madras 
Stoppage  at  ditto 
Madras  to  Calcutta  . 


Voyage  from  Suez  to  Calcutta  28A 
V oyage  from  Calcutta  to  Suez  2G| 

Total  voyage  to  and  fro,  days  65 
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Our  readers,  remembering  that  there  are  upwards  of  ninety- 
one  days  in  every  quarter,  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  plan 
will  leave  more  than  a  full  month  between  each  trip,  for  a  stay  at 
Calcutta  to  refit,  collect  passengers,  and  afford  rest  from  wear 
and  tear  of  engines.  However,  Mr.  VVaghorn  has  proposed  the 
following  table  of  times  for  departure  throughout  the  year  184-0, 
for  both  the  steamers : 


Periods  of  leaving  Calcutta, 

1840. 

Periods  of  leaving  Suez. 

1840. 

No.  1, 

to  leave  on  or  about  1  Jan, 

No.  1, 

to  leave  on 

or  about  1  Feb. 

No.  2, 

ditto 

15  Feb. 

No.  2, 

ditto 

15  March. 

No,  1, 

ditto 

1  April. 

No,  1, 

ditto 

1  May. 

No.  2, 

ditto 

15  May. 

No.  2, 

ditto 

«  15  June. 

No.  1, 

ditto 

1  July. 

No.  1, 

ditto 

1  August. 

No.  2, 

ditto 

15  August. 

No.  2, 

ditto 

15  Sept. 

1  Nov. 

No.  1, 

ditto 

1  Oct. 

No.  1, 

ditto 

No.  2, 

ditto 

15  Nov. 

No.  2, 

ditto 

15  Dec. 

There  will  be  therefore  eight  trips,  or  four  voyages  to  and  fro, 
for  each  vessel ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  coals  can  be 
put  down  for  fifty  shillings  a  ton  on  the  average  at  Aden,  Trin- 
comalee,  and  Calcutta,  as  things  are  now.  It  is  moreover  con¬ 
fidently  expected,  that  in  two  years  more  the  Burdwan  mines 
will  furnish  them  at  the  capital  of  the  Bengal  presidency  as  low 
as  fifteen  shillings  per  ton,  and  of  a  quality  sufficiently  good  for 
the  purpose.  Wages  high  enough  to  tempt  engineers  into  Indian 
climates  form  the  grand  item  of  current  expenses ;  but  we  must 
now  glance  at  the  expected  returns. 

The  first  item  may  be  letters,  w  hich  from  and  between  Europe, 
India,  and  China,  including  all  such  ports  as  Madras,  Calcutta, 
Canton,  Singapore,  Batavia,  and  the  like,  must  produce  at  least 
£30,000  a  year,  taking  800,000  as  the  total  annual  number, — a 
statement  more  than  warranted  by  experience.  Parcels  wdll  be 
something;  probably  not  less  than  £*10,000  per  annum ;  though 
Mr.  W.  only  calculates  upon  £8000.  Freightage  will  be  a  third 
source  of  income  not  to  be  despised,  at  least  for  all  light  goods, 
such  as  silks,  shawls,  toys,  trinkets  in  the  way  of  jewellery ;  and 
even  for  indigo.  Mocha  coffee,  and  the  most  valuable  teas. 
Alexandria  would  revive,  as  under  the  Ptolemies,  in  becoming  a 
vtist  depot  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  precious  commodities  of 
the  east.  Bulky  and  heavy  merchandize  will  no  doubt  still  go  round 
the  Cape.  Yet  of  course  the  grand  source  of  remuneration  and 
profit  will  be  found  in  passengers.  Mr.  W.  divides  them  into 
three  classes,  w  e  understand,  and  would  arrange  them  for  forming 
an  estimate  thus : 


ClaMes. 

Numbers 

expected. 

Pa.ssaire-mnnejr 
between  Sues 
and  Calcutta. 

PasiuMre-money 
between  Sues 
and  Madras. 

rassaffe-money  | 
between  Sues 
and  Ceylun.  . 

First  class 

60 

£100 

£90 

£80  ' 

Second  class 

40 

80 

70 

60 

Steerage. 

50 

40 

35 

25 

ToUl  of  each. 
6400 
2800 
1760 
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In  feet,  he  expects  about  £10,000  passage-money  in  each  trip 
from  India,  and  half  that  sum  on  the  outward  voyage.  Each  of 
the  Grand  Easterns,  therefore,  would  return  about  £60,000  per 
annum  under  this  bead,  and  the  two  together  £120,000.  Not 
that  this  would  be  clear  profit,  of  course;  w  hile  as  a  gross  income 
it  cannot  feil  to  carry  considerable  weight.  The  comprehensive 
plan,  or  one  including  the  Bombay  passage,  would  have  to  be 
conducted  by  a  third  steamer  plying  between  Bombay  and  Cey¬ 
lon.  Freightage  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  as  at  least  likely  to 
produce  £18,000  per  annum;  and  short  deck  passage-money 
£4000  more.  All  these  sources  taken  together  may  be  expected 
to  produce  an  annual  gross  return  of  about  £180,000;  quite 
sufficient,  we  humbly  conceive,  to  make  it  well  worth  while  for 
the  leaden  heads  of  our  Leadenhall  monopolists  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  in  this  matter  without  further  delay. 

Our  ingenious  adventurer  also  requests  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  midway  between  India  and  Egypt,  Aden  is  admirably 
situated  as  an  entrepot  for  all  those  articles  of  commerce  which, 
while  tliey  are  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  bear  a  high  and  steady  price  in  our  European  markets.  He 
confidently  anticipates  that  it  will  at  no  distant  period  have 
attracted  to  itself  the  greater  portion  of  the  coffee  and  gum  trade ; 
to  say  nothing  of  tne  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  of 
Arabia,  Socotra/ and  Zanguebar.  It  is  in  truth  more  conve¬ 
niently  situated,  as  an  outlet  for  Mocha  coffee,  than  Mocha  itself. 
Such  are  the  influences  of  our  flag,  that  already  several  merchants 
are  preparing  to  emigrate  thither  from  Juddah  and  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  places,  to  w  hich  may  be  added  the  expected  results  of 
the  recent  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey.  What  has  now  been 
said  wdll  be  found  confirmed  by  the  Report  of  Captain  Haines, 
printed  amongst  the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject. 

*  Cape  Aden  is  a  high  rocky  promontory,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
is  177fl  fret  above  the  sea.  This  mountainous  cape,  when  view’ed  at 
a  distance,  appears  an  island,  from  the  land  connecting  it  w’ith  the 
main  being  exceedingly  low%  and  quite  a  swamp  in  the  neighourhood 
of  Khore  Muksa;  its  summit  forms  in  turreted  peaks,  having  ruined 
forts  and  watch  tow'ers  upon  them;  the  hills  are  naked  and  barren, 
and  the  vallies  but  little  better ;  the  whole  view,  however,  has  a  grand 
and  picturesque  appearance.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  cape  the 
town  of  Aden  is  situated,  near  the  sea,  from  whence  to  the  hills  there 
is  a  plain  of  gradual  ascent.  Surrounding  it  are  the  mountains,  form¬ 
ing  an  amphitheatre. 

‘  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Aden  w’as  called  the  Romanum  Em¬ 
porium,  owing  to  its  commercial  celebrity  ;  but  there  is  now'  not  more 
than  90  dilapidated  stone  buildings  in  the  tow'n  ;  the  rest  are  common 
cadjan  huts,  the  w'hole  huddled  together  w'ithout  the  slightest  regu¬ 
larity,  and  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  and  once  flourishing  city.  A 
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visitor,  when  looking  over  the  remains  of  this  formerly  opulent  mer. 
cantile  emporium,  cannot  but  regret  the  causes  which  have  led  to  so 
great  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries.  Without  going  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  the  timeof  Solyman.wefind  Aden  immediately  fixed  upon 
as  a  port  worthy  the  acquisition  and  conquest  of  the  Turks  and  Portu¬ 
guese  ;  long  and  frequent  struggles,  witli  great  slaughter,  took  ]>lace 
in  consequence  ;  and  the  town,  on  the  decline  of  power  l)etwi»en  these 
two  rival  and  ambitious  nations,  naturally  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
its  original  masters  the  Arabs,  a.d.  by  whose  Iwd  system  of 

government  (that  is  of  sole  monopoly,  united  with  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  both  to  the  resident  merchant  and  visitc^r)  the  place  has  lost  its 
repute,  its  merchants  have  been  driven  from  it,  and  it  is  now  a  mere 
miserable  village,  without  trade,  and  but  seldom  visited,  save  by  pass¬ 
ing  vessels,  w’ho  anchor  for  protection  in  its  sptendid  harbour.  In  fact, 
Aden  has  relapsed  from  her  fi>rmer  eminence  into  poverty  and  misery. 
Its  scenery  has  been  compared  to  Cintra,  by  an  eminent  traveller;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  to  create  such  an  idea,  associatitms  must  Ih;  very  vivid, 
and  must  be  combined  with  other  causes,  than  with  the  view  liefore 
them.  That  it  was  once  a  flourishing  city  there  can  be  no  dou!)t ;  for 
the  remains  of  its  walls,  l)aths,  tanks,  and  fortifications  are  still  visible, 
as  also  an  acqueduct,  which  must  have  lieen  built  at  great  expense  and 
labor  :  it  is  1(>,320  yards  long,  the  depth  of  the  waterc<mrse  is  19 
inches,  and  breadth  If)  inches;  its  whole  breadth  is  4  feet  six  inches  ; 
its  composition  is  red  brick  and  stone.  It  was  generally  considered  a 
Roman  road,  until  the  place  was  surveyed,  \vhen,  thmugh  the  |)er- 
severing  exertion  of  the  late  Dr.  llalton,  the  truth  was  ascertained. 
This  great  undertaking  was,  I  think,  performed  by  the  Turks,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  sufficient  supply  of  g(K>d  water  to  the  then  increasing  |H)pulation 
of  Aden,  and  also  for  the  convenience  of  watering  their  gallies  and 
shipping  in  Aden  harbour  ;  besides,  what  confirms  me  in  the  idea, 
that  for  the  large  population  at  that  period  residing  there,  they  were 
cautious  of  not  trusting  too  implicitly  to  the  doubtful  seasons  for  rain, 
is  the  immense  labour  they  took  in  cutting  wells  through  the  rock,  to 
the  depth  of  from  50  or  (if)  feet,  and  even  to  120  ftn^t :  and  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  insure  a  large  supply  for  their  natural  and  luxurious  demands, 
they  built  tanks  in  the  vallies,  which,  when  filled  from  the  rain  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  mountains  ran  over,  and  the  water  descended  into 
other  reservoirs,  built  at  a  less  elevation,  to  receive  and  preserve  it, 
and  so  on  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reservoirs. 

‘  During  my  stay  at  Aden,  I  discovered  a  most  magnificent  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  summit  of  Gibul  .Shumsan,  by  which  we  ascended  to  visit 
the  fortifications.  A  wall  with  small  forts,  containing  reservoirs  for 
water,  originally  extended  along  the  whole  range,  but  it  has  by  time 
and  exposure  gone  to  decay  ;  some  remains  only  are  visible.  The  road 
to  ascend  is  however  by  far  the  most  splendid  remain  of  antiquity  I 
have  seen.  It  commences  at  abmit  IMK)  or  l(KH)  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  built  of  large  stones  so  l)eautifully  laid,  that  in  some 
j)liices  it  appears  a«  if  three  centuries  had  not  misplaced  a  stone.  What 
so  much  lalwur  and  expense  could  have  been  incurred  for,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  for  the  mountain  affords  a  most  perfect  barrier  for  the 
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security  of  the  town :  but  it  at  once  convinces  a  person  that  Aden  in¬ 
deed  must  have  been  a  place  of  the  utmost  importance,  when  they 
could  commence  and  finish  in  such  a  masterly  style  so  great  an  under¬ 
taking.  The  fortified  island  of  Seerah  would  w'ith  the  British  be  a 
most  imp)rtant  point  of  defence.  It  is  elevated  above  the  sea  430 
feet,  and  is  united  at  low  water  to  the  main,  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land. 
It  is  very  small,  but  being  precipitous  and  easily  defended,  a  most  de¬ 
termined  resistance  could  effectually  be  made  by  a  handful  of  men 
against  hundreds.  It  commands  the  eastern  bay  and  town  most  com¬ 
pletely. 

‘  Aden  w’ould  no  doubt  under  our  government,  soon  become  a  place 

the  first  mercantile  itnportance,  and  be  a  town  of  the  first  magnitude 
III  Arabia^  its  geographical  position  at  once  pointing  out  its  advan¬ 
tages,  and  its  harbour  being  not  only  sjife  and  easy  of  access,  either  by 
day  or  night,  but  sufficiently  capacious  to  enable  an  immense  fleet  to 
ride  within  it  w'ith  perfect  security.  The  towm  of  Sennaa  is  only  se¬ 
ven  or  eight  days’  journey  from  it  for  camels  with  merchandize :  the 
coffee  districts  are  actually  nearer  to  it  than  Mocha,  and  the  road  equally 
safe  and  convenient.  Other  large  towns  in  Yemen  are  not  fiu*  distant 
from  it,  and  the  rich  places  in  the  province  of  Hadhar-el-mout,  are 
open  for  its  trade.  Thus  in  every  point  of  view  is  Aden  adxmntageons; 
and  I  feel  confident  that  should  it  ever  lielong  to  the  British,  in  a  few 
years  Mocha  w’ill  decline,  and  liecome  what  Aden  now  is. 

‘  The  mountains  to  the  nortlnvard  of  Aden  produce  gums,  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  coffee,  wdiich  w'ould  sesm  find  a  way  for  export  under  Bri¬ 
tish  law.  Its  harbour  is  immediately  north  of  Burburra,  so  that  ves¬ 
sels  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  can  reach  it  wdth  produce  of 
Africa  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  return  with  British  or  Indian  pro¬ 
duce  and  m an u Pictures,  in  another  tw'enty-four  hours.  Such  facility 
must  have  its  advantages.  All  the  produce  of  Harrah,  and  other  large 
interior  tow'ns,  on  the  opposite  coast,  would  find  its  way  into  Aden  for 
exportation,  w  hich  consists  of  coffee,  gums,  myrrh,  hides,  elephants' 
teeth  and  tusks,  gold  dust,  and  ostrich  feathers,  &c.,  &c.  ;  in  return, 
our  piece*  goods,  chintzes,  cutlery,  rice,  &c.,  cannot  fail  to  secure  a 
ready  market. 

‘  The  province  of  Yemen  and  Hadhar-el-mout,  w'ould  also  be  open 
for  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures  and  goods,  both  of  British 
and  Indian  produce.  The  Surat  merchants.  Banians,  nay  even  Arab 
merchants,  would  quit  Mocha  and  other  places  for  Aden,  so  as  to  ensure 
themselves  greater  security  and  protection,  and  more  indulgent  and 
just  rule.  Aden,  from  containing  a  pipulation  of  a  few  hundreds,  in 
miserable  hovels,  w’ould  in  a  few  months  contain  thousands,  and  a 
flourishing  town  w'ould  be  seen  rising  up  upon  the  site  of  its  former 
fuagniflcence. 

‘  Situated  as  the  harliour  is,  a  ship  or  lioat  can  at  all  seasons  visit  it, 
and  quit  it  w  ith  facility  ;  but  it  is  net:  so  from  IMocha,  for  (particularly 
in  January  and  February,)  if  a  merchant  vessel  once  enters  the  strait, 
and  arrives  at  Mocha,  she  must  either  proceed  upward  with  the 
southerly  and  incessant  gales,  or  remain  until  they  abate.  I  have 
known  vessels  in  March,  April,  and  ^lay,  six,  seven,  and  eight  days. 
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getting  from  IMocha  to  the  Straits,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  forty 
miles.  These  are  considerations  to  the  merchant  worthy  his  atten¬ 
tion,  for  the  detention  is  not  his  only  annoyance :  his  vessel  hy  lieing 
able  to  obtain  a  cargo  at  Aden,  will  save  the  great  wear  and  tear  which 
she  would  experience  on  her  return  from  the  sea,  unless  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  Arab  merchant,  she  waited  for  the  north  west  winds  in  June  and 
July ;  and  it  must  be  recollected,  that  w'hen  blowing  at  Mocha  from 
south  by  east  a  hard  gale,  a  fine  single-reefed  topsail  and  toji-gallant 
breeze  from  east-north-east  will  be  blowing  at  Aden ;  in  the  former 
roadstead,  a  vessel  will  lie  with  a  whole  chain  on  end,  without  being 
able  to  communicate  with  the  shore  ;  when  at  the  same  lime  in  Aden 
harbour,  she  will  be  within  a  few  yards  of  the  land,  in  perfectly  smooth 
water.  It  would  be  needless  to  remark  further  on  the  position  of  Adin 
as  a  coal  depots — but  as  a  sailor,  who  knows  the  place  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  it  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous,  if  I  observe,  that 
it  is  the  best  adapted  port  in  existence  for  our  overland  communication 
with  India,  via  the  Red  Sea,* — Parliamentary  Papers  on  Aden,  pp. 
92—96, 

This  invaluable  port  is  now  in  our  possession.  In  February,  1 837, 
its  natives  plundered  and  otherwise  maltreated  the  shipwrecked 
crew  of  a  Madras  vessel  called  the  Doria  Dowlut,  Reparation 
was  of  course  demanded ;  when  after  many  protocols,  a  bargain 
came  to  be  figreed  upon,  whereby  the  Sultan  of  the  country  sold 
the  town  and  harbour,  with  the  little  island,  and  all  adjacent  for¬ 
tifications  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  an  allowance  of  8700 
dollars  per  annum.  In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  a  proper  party 
went  from  one  of  our  presidencies  to  take  possession,  when 
tre.achery  getting  better  of  their  prudence,  the  Arabs  had  con¬ 
cocted  a  scheme  for  cutting  off  the  Rritish  to  a  man.  The  mas¬ 
sacre  was  prevented  through  a  providential  discovery ;  and  hence 
var  arose  between  the  Company  and  its  barbarian  adversaries. 
Early  in  the  present  year,  after  a  gallant  action,  Aden  was  cap¬ 
tured,  and  has  now  been  ceded  to  us  in  full  sovereignty :  and  all 
that  remains  is  that  its  importance  both  as  a  pficket-station  and 
an  entrepot  of  commerce,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  settling 
the  Turkish  question.  Our  objects  we  trust  will  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  as  to  the  mighty  interests  at  issue.  We  wish  to  see 
both  our  country  and  the  whole  oriental  v  orld  deriving  every 
possible  advantage,  which  circumstances  will  afford  them,  without 
injustice.  That  peace  above  all  should  be  preserved,  is  the  desire 
of  our  heart:  and  we  further  feel  satisfied,  that  the  nearer  India 
is  brought  to  Europe,  the  sooner  and  the  more  completely  will 
the  religion  and  civilization  of  the  latter  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  former.  The  rendering  therefore  Egypt  a  transit  country 
ought,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  constitute  a  main  feature  in  all 
Mediterranean  and  Oriental  arrangements.  With  regard  to  other 
matters,  w  e  are  quite  ready  to  recognize  the  independency  and 
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integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  so  far  as  they  actually  exist ; 
with  the  single  exception  of  Bulgaria,  which  already  swarms  with 
Russian  agents,  and  has  done  so,  we  believe,  ever  since  the  treaty 
of  Adrinople.  We  should  sincerely  regret  having  to  adopt  coer¬ 
cive  measures  against  Mehemet  Ali,  for  reasons  already  intimated; 
and  who  can  tell,  when  the  first  gun  is  fired,  where  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  may  pause.  Meanwhile  whatever  ambitious  projects  the 
Czar  and  his  cabinet  may  be  meditating,  there  will  never  be  a 
fifth  universal  monarchy ;  in  the  sense  we  mean  of  the  Assyrian, 
Medo-Persian,  Macedonian,  or  Roman  empires.  Every  child 
learning  to  read  from  Archangel  to  Sebastopol, — every  press  that 
prints  a  line  within  the  limits  of  Muscovy  or  Christendom, — 
every  loom,  every  sail,  and  every  highway,  rail-road,  port,  or 
packet, — above  all,  every  copy  of  the  Scriptures  winging  its  silent 
way  to  hearts,  and  hearths,  and  names  on  earth  uiiKiiown, — are 
one  and  each  among  the  component  portions  of  an  irresistible 
machinery  which  will  grind  despotism  and  ignorance  to  powder. 
What  we  apprehend  most,  just  at  the  present  crisis,  is,  that 
Foreign  Powers  are  fostering  the  idea  in  their  minds  that  we  are 
a  divided  natioti.  The  severe  remark  of  an  ancient  consul  as  to 
Rome,  Discordia  ordinum  est  venenum  urhis  hiijusy  patriim  ac 
pitbis  certamina^  may  be  too  applicable  to  ourselves.  A  govern¬ 
ment,  vacillating  at  home,  will  not  long  retain  its  proper  weight 
and  influence  abroad :  and  the  impression  is,  we  fear,  not  an  un¬ 
founded  one,  that  our  diplomacy,  w  hich  has  never  been  creditable 
to  us,  is  incurably  tainted  and  stained  with  all  those  corrupt 
humours, — those  tendencies  to  dalliance  with  tyranny  and  abso¬ 
lutism, — which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  inherent  in  the  aristocracy, 
whence  it  W’as  derived.  Autocracy  itself  is  better  for  foreign 
objects,  than  an  oligarchy  ;  the  force  of  public  opinion  bearing 
directly  upon  a  single  devoted  head  in  the  one  case ;  whilst  it 
breaks  aw^ay  in  various  subdivisions  of  responsibility,  in  the  other. 
An  occasional  dev*apitation  of  some  unfortunate  Charles  Stuart 
may  have  often  checked  the  madness,  or  ferocity,  or  even  the 
folly  of  an  emperor;  he  is  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  world 
abroad ;  and  is  after  all  only  the  slave  of  slaves  at  home.  But 
aristocracies  are  like  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert, — *  in  her  occa¬ 
sions,  who  can  turn  her  aw^ay  ?’  We  may  perceive  the  truth  of 
this  in  even  the  commercial  republics  of  the  middle  ages. 
Venice  never  seems  to  have  taught  her  own  senators  or  any 
others,  the  slightest  compunctious  visitings,  as  selfishness  and 
venality  led  them  down  from  the  low  depths  of  national  degrada¬ 
tion  to  lower  abysses  still;  the  idea  being  too  horrible  for  concep¬ 
tion,  whatever  might  be  their  demerits,  of  consigning  so  many 
titled  heads  to  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  the  cord  of  the  gibbet,  or 
the  nobler  weaves  of  the  Adriatic ! 
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Ancient  ChrUtianily,  By  the  Author  of  ‘  S^’intiial  Despotism.  '  Noi. 

2^  3.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford.  183t). 

The  author  appears  to  promise  two,  or  perhaps  three,  more  numliers. 
We  feel  debarred  from  reviewing  an  incomplete  work,  although  what 
has  already  appeared  is  a  whole,  taken  by  itself ;  but;  we  cannot  defer 
any  longer  to  call  our  readers  attention  to  this  interesting  and  auspi¬ 
cious  production. 

It  is  professedly  written  against  the  new  High  Church  school  of 
divinity  ;  whom  it  attacks  with  weapons  hitherto  used  by  none  of  their 
opponents.  Instead  of  contending  against  these  modern  divines,  or 
assailing  tradition  by  abstract  topics,  he  comes  directly  to  the  question, 

'  What  is  that  doctrine  which  they  are  calling  on  us  to  adopt  ?*  Their 
golden  age  is  the  Nicene  era  ;  their  teachers,  the  Nicene  theologians  ; 
meaning  hereby,  chiefly  those  of  the  fourth  century,  but  also  their  pre¬ 
decessors  of  the  third.  This  our  autlu^r  denotes  as  ancient  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  opposition  to  apostolic  Christianity.  He  urges  that  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  picking  and  ch(M)sing  at  our  will ;  of 
which  the  Oxford  divines  are  thoroughly  aware,  although  they  are  now 
translating  select  treatises  of  their  favorite  writers  so  as  to  give  a  most 
partial  exhibition  of  the  system.  This  work  is,  then,  intended  to  bring 
strongly  into  view  such  cardinal  points  of  the  Nicene  theology  as  its 
modern  votaries  are  fain  to  keep,  for  the  present,  in  the  back  ground. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  the  merit  of  Virginity  ;  which  the  author 
shows  to  be  the  great  pivot  of  the  system.  From  it,  or  with  it,  fol¬ 
lowed  unbounded  fanaticism,  shocking  dissolnteness^  degradation  and 
perv'ersion  of  the  moral  principle,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  ascetic  prac-> 
tices ;  also  nionachism,  and  conventual  establishments,  alternating 
between  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  and  rigorous  cruelty.  With  mona- 
chism  grew  up  legends  and  false  miracles  innumerable,  and  the  entire 
science  (so  to  say)  of  demonology.  The  same  fanaticism,  overflowing 
in  another  channel,  produced  extravagant  honors  to  martyrdom,  inso¬ 
lent  assumption  of  spiritual  authority  by  confessors,  miracles  wrought 
by  relics,  and  unbounded  superstition  concerning  the  eucharist,  Mean¬ 
while  the  church  was  practically  divided  into  two  classes,  s^'ints  and 
common  Christians,  the  fanatical  will-worship  of  the  fonner  being  a 
sort  of  justification  of  worldliness  in  the  latter  ;  and  certainly  a  dis¬ 
couragement  of  all  genuine  virtue  and  piety.  Amid  these  antichristian 
absurdities  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  w  as  lost :  nay,  the  ability  to 
understand  the  Scripture  was  almost  destroyed.  False  meanings  were 
put  on  its  terms  ;  thus  chastity  and  purity  were  understood  solely  of 
the  unmarried  state  ;  saints  were  interpreted  as  indicating  the  select 
inner  church :  all  the  promises  were  ajipropriated  to  tliem  alone.  A 
mystical  mode  of  exposition  was  introduced,  contemptible  for  its  pue¬ 
rility,  but  fatally  alluring,  and  turning  holy  wTit  into  a  series  of 
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riddles  or  quibbles.  Such  practices,  according  to  our  author,  had 
already  reached  a  fearful  height  in  the  third  century ;  and  the  most 
eminent  doctors  of  the  fourth  exerted  all  their  strength  to  support  the 
entire  system  of  error. 

IMr.  Taylor  does  not  merely  assert ;  he  proves  this  :  so  proves  it, 
that  we  do  not  apprehend  his  opponents  will  choose  to  meet  the  main 
argument.  They  will  probably  attack  only  secondary  questions,  such 
as  his  opinion  that  the  merit  attached  to  virginity  rose  out  of  Gnostic 
doctrine,  imbibed  unawares  by  the  church,  while  in  conflict  with  that 
heresy.  According  to  him,  '  Buddhism  and  Brahminism  ’  formed  the 
two  elements  of  that  monkery  which  all  the  great  saints  of  the  fourth 
century  lauded  to  the  skies.  Against  this  unpleasing  thought  the 
new  Nicenists  will  perhaps  exert  their  chief  efforts.  The  Author  has 
also  made  himself  somewhat  vulnerable  to  an  uncandid  adversary  by  a 
needless  show  of  paradox  in  some  of  his  statements,  and  by  an  apparent 
vacillation  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  “spiritual  character  of  these 
ancient  divines.  We  are  bound  also  to  say  that  some'  of  his 
allusions  to  the  Dissenting  body  are  far  from  being  in  good  taste. 
But  in  so  concise  a  notice,  the  minor  blemishes  which  strike  us 
in  the  work  disappear  in  comparison  with  its  sterling  merits  We 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  attain  the  wide  circulation  to  which  its  learn¬ 
ing,  its  sobriety  and  tone  of  sound  virtue,  its  general  candor,  its  genuine 
religious  spirit,  and  the  high  importance  of  its  topic,  entitle  it ;  and 
we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  first  number  is  already  out  of  print. 
In  our  opinion  that  number  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  two  others ; 
we  hope  that  the  purchasers  of  the  first  will  lose  no  time  in  ordering 
the  rest. 

In  concluding,  we  would  remark,  that  the  general  argument  might 
operate  to  drive  into  Romanism  those  who  are  so  infatuated  with  their 
tradition  as  to  hold  it  at  any  cost :  and  this  gives  great  importance  to 
that  part  of  the  investigation  which  traces  home  to  Gnosticism,  Plato¬ 
nism,  Buddhism,  Soofecism,  (for  all  appear  to  possess  the  common 
element,)  the  ascetism  of  the  ancient  church.  Indeed,  this  part  of  the 
subject  deserves  to  be  developed  and  enforced  with  the  author’s  utmost 
power ;  for  to  trace  historically  the  parentage  of  the  error  is  the  most 
forcible  of  confutations  to  the  votaries  of  tradition. 


The  Evangelist,  An  Itinerant  Ministry  shown  to  be  the  Ministry  of 
the  i\  etv  Testament  ;  and  a  Compulsory  Itinerary  proved  to  be  Un~ 
scriptural  and  fatal  to  the  Religious  Liberty  of  Ministers  and 
Churches,  Also  Remarks  upon  a  Trust-Deed,  Proposed  to  the 
Wesleyan  Association,  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  By  Omicron. 
8vo.  pp.  37.  London  :  1839, 

The  gist  of  this  pamphlet,  which  the  title  we  have  just  copied  so 
fully  describes,  lies  in  its  bearing  on  a  deed  poll,  by  which,  it  seems, 
with  a  sort  of  hereditary  infatuation,  that  child  of  INIethodism,  the 
W  esleyan  Association,  is  about  to  bind  itself — we  were  going  to  say  in 
swaddling,  but  we  should  rather  say  in  funeral  bands.  The  writer  of 
it  argues  most  justly,  and  we  think  unanswerably,  against  this  crushing 
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of  Christian  liberty,  and  fettering  of  evangelical  truth  ;  and  we  should 
be  truly  happy  to  see  the  men,  who,  hir  freedom’s  sake,  have  broken 
away  from  the  fearful  tyranny  of  one  Conference,  shunning,  with  en¬ 
lightened  and  uiicon(|uerable  hatred,  the  constitution  of  anotiier.  It 
is  little  to  the  credit  either  of  their  heads  or  their  hearts,  that  it  should 
be  said  of  them,  that  their  struggles  against  the  domination  of  others 
have  been  intended  oidy  to  enthrone  themselves.  Tlie  proceeds  of 
Omicron’s  letter  are  appropriated  to  a  Sabbath-school  library. 


Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.  By  Henry  Holland,  IM.D.,  F.R.S. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.  8vo.  1839. 

Dr.  Holland’s  book  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  medical 
subjects,  and  its  special  professional  bearing  precludes  us  from  giving  it 
more  than  a  brief  and  cursory  notice.  Its  claims  to  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  are  founded  on  its  embodying  the  results  of 
twenty  years  medical  practice  in  Lmidon,  and  the  reflections  on  the 
number  of  facts  accumulated  during  tin's  period.  There  is  no  surer 
method  of  testing  the  truth  of  theoretical  views  than  a  careful  retro¬ 
spect  of  materials  thus  collected — and  a  generalization  of  them — if 
executed  in  an  impartial  and  philosophical  spirit,  will  rarely  fail  to 
secure  valuable  results.  False  experience  is  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  medical  science,  and  were  Dr.  Holland's  example  more  frequently 
followed,  of  patiently  registering  facts,  and  suspending  for  a  similar 
period  the  conclusions  derived  from  them,  we  should  rarely  witness 
the  promulgation  of  vague  and  immature  opinions,  which  obstruct  the 
progress  of  truth,  impair  testimony,  and  serve  only  to  mislead.  The 
author  does  not  indulge  in  speculative  inquiry,  but  treats  practically  a 
series  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  absence  of  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  and  strict  elementary  knowledge,  renders  the  work  ill.adapted 
for  the  medical  student ;  but  the  scientific  medical  ])ractitioner  will 
collect  much  that  is  useful  from  the  several  topics  treated  on,  and  will 
gather  many  valuable  hints  to  guide  him  in  some  of  the  embarrassing 
and  anomalous  cases  which  he  may  encounter  in  private  practice.  I’he 
style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  very  free  from  the  ambiguous  expressions 
which  afford  so  convenient  a  shelter  for  loose  and  undefined  notions. 


Choral  Psalmodtf  for  the  Church  and  the  Family:  consisting  of 
Seventy- Ei^ht  Original  Melodies  ;  in  Four  Parts,  with  an  Accom- 
panimcnt  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte ;  written  expressly  for  the 
Peculiar  Measures  Contained  in  the  *  Church  and  Home  Psalmody,* 
of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Judkin,  M.A.  By  I.  Cobbin. 

Mr.  Judkin  has  laudably  employed  his  poetical  talents  in  furnishing 
bis  congregation  with  a  ‘  Church  and  Home  Psalmody’  well  adapted 
for  all  the  purposes  of  w'orship,  whether  public  or  domestic  ;  nor  has 
he  been  less  attentive  in  providing  appropriate  melodies  to  his  beauti¬ 
fully  simple  compositions.  To  Mr.  Cobbin  Indh  the  ‘  minister  of 
Somers  Chapel  ’  and  his  large  circle  of  friends  are  greatly  indebted  for 
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uniting  tlie  gratification  of  refined  taste  with  the  hallowed  enjoyment 
of  devout  feelings. 

These  melodies  have  the  merit  of  amplest  adaptation  to  the  words 
for  which  they  were  composed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  be 
rendered  available  for  other  words  of  the  same  measure,  and  possessing 
a  similar  character.  As  Mr.  Judkin’s  work  is  chiefly  restricted 
to  his  own  congregation,  this  is  a  consideration  of  importance 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  introduce  the  music  into  their  public 
services  or  to  adapt  it  to  a  psalmody  of  their  own.  The  varied 
character  of  the  compositions  considering  the  narrow  limits  prescribed 
to  their  author,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  and  power,  but 
he  has  abundant  resources  in  himself.  While  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  melodies  may  be  used  either  in  public  worship  or  in  families 
where  sacred  music  is  cultivated,  a  few  of  them  must  be  considered  as 
exclusively  domestic.  This,  indeed,  the  author  mentions  in  his  pre¬ 
face. 

Throughout  these  varied  productions  Mr.  Cobbin  has  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  true  choral  style,  to  tiie  exclusion  of  imitations  and  other  gross 
violations  of  that  majestic  simplicity  which  ought  preeminently  to 
characterize  public  worship.  On  the  whole,  our  opinion  is  that  Mr, 
Cobbin  has  pnaluced  a  work  on  the  true  principles  of  musical  compo¬ 
sition  and  good  taste. 

The  Inquirer.  October,  1839.  Art,  The  Plymouth  Brethren  and  the 

Eclectic  Review.  London  :  J.  Dumas. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  till  next  month  an  article  which 
we  had  prepjired  in  rej)ly  to  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  this 
paper.  In  the  meantime  we  request  our  readers  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  Inquirer  for  October,  that  they  may  be  fully  competent  to  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  the  strictures  we  shall  submit  to  them  on  our  next 
appearance. 


ILiterari)  {ntrUtgrnce. 

In  the  Press, 

Dr.  Johnson  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  History  of  the  British  Sponges 
an^t  Corallines.  To  be  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  same  style  as  his  History 
of  the  British  Zoophytes,  to  whieh  this  New  Work  may  be  considered  as  a 
Supplement,  and  as  completing  his  original  design. 

Nearly  ready  for  publieation,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  '  Discourses  on 
Speeial  Occasions.’  By  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  M’All,  of  Manchester,  with  a 
Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo.,  ‘  The  Maiden  Mo¬ 
narch  ;  or.  Island  i^ueen.’ 

Tlie  Shield  of  Dissent ;  or  Dissent  in  its  Bearings  on  Legislalion,espcciallv  on 
*  The  lA>rd  s  Day,*  National  Education,  Public  Documents,  Religious  Taxa¬ 
tion,  &c.,  with  Strictures  on  Dr.  Brown’s  Work  on  Tribute.  By  Edward 
Swaine. 
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Continental  India,  Travelling  Sketches,  and  Historical  Recollections,  Illus¬ 
trating  the  Antiquity,  Religion,  and  Manners  of  the  Hindoos,  the  extent  of 
British  Conquests,  and  the  Progress  of  Missionary  Operations.  By  J.  W, 
Massie,  M.U.S.A.  Two  vols.  ^ 


Just  Published, 


Finden^s  Tableaux:  the  Iris  of  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Art,  for  1840.  Illus- 
strated  with  Engravings  by  W.  and  E.  Fiiidcn,  from  Paintings  by  J.  Browne. 
Edited  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

Gems  of  Beauty  Displayed  in  a  Series  of  Twelve  highly  finished  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Various  Subjects.  From  Designs  by  Edward  Corbould,  Esq.  With 
Fanciful  Illustrations  in  Verse.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

lleatl/s  Book  of  Beauty  for  1840.  With  beautifully  finished  Engravings 
from  Dniwings  by  the  first  Artists.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
The  Keepsake  for  1840.  Edited  by  The  Lady  E.  Stuart  Wortley. 

Heath’s  Pictureseme  Annual  for  1840.  Windsor  Castle  and  its* Environs. 
By  Leiteh  Ritchie,  Esq.  With  fifteen  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  after 
Original  Designs. 

Forget-Me-Not ;  a  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  and  Birthday  Present  for  1840. 
Edited  by  Frederic  Shoberl. 

The  Oriental  Annual ;  containing  a  Series  of  Tales,  Legends,  and  Historical 
Romances.  By  Thomas  Bacon,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  With  Engravings  by  W.  and 
E.  Finden,  from  Sketches  by  the  Author  and  Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 

Friendship’s  Otfering ;  and  Winter’s  Wreath  :  a  Cliristmas  and  New  Year’s 
Present  for  1840. 

The  Little  Forget-Me-Not. 

The  Redeemer.  A  Poem.  By  William  Howorth. 

Mariamne,  the  Last  of  the  Asmonean  Princesses:  a  Historical  Novel  of 
Palestine. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  Compiled  chiefly  from  his 
Correspondence  preserved  in  Her  Majesty’s  State-Paper  Office  *  including 
Notices  of  many  of  his  Contemporaries.  With  lllustmtions.  By  John  NV. 
Burgon  Two  vols. 

History  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  By  S.  A.  Dunham.  Vol.  11. 
(  La  rd  n  er’s  Cy  cloptcdia. ) 

An  Enc3’cloj)jedia  of  Rural  Snorts.  By  D.  P.  Blaine.  Part  11. 

Ward’s  Library  of  Standard  llivinity.  A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  By  1).  Dickson,  A.M.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1048. 

Tnicts  for  the  People,  designed  to  Vindicate  Religious  and  Christian 
Liberty.  No.  1.  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes.  By 
John  Milton. 

Sennons  on  Faith  and  Practice.  By  the  Rev.  George  Clayton. 

The  Fathers  have  no  Authority  to  detennine  Articles  of  F^iith.  An  Essay 
delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford,  October  10,  1888.  Being  one  of 
two  Exercises  read  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity.  By  Thomas 


B^Tth,  D.D. 

*  Li  tters  from  Germany  .and  Belgium.  By  An  Autumn  Tourist. 

The  Question,  Will  Christ’s  Reign  during  the  Millennium  be  Personal? 
Answered  from  Scrif>ture.  By  Charles  Morrison. 

Universal  Redemption  Considered.  By  the  Author  of '  Parental  Responsi- 

bility.’  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  , 

A  Comparative  View  of  Ancient  Historv’ ;  Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the 
Contemporary  History’  of  the  Nations  of  Anti(|uity,  &c.  By  Joshua  Toulmin 


Smith. 

On  the  Relation  between  the  HoU’ Scriptures 
Science.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  F.G.S. 


and  Some  Parts  of  Geological 
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Literary  Intelligence, 

A  New  Explanatory,  Astronomical,  Commercial,  and  Generally  Useful 
Almanack  for  tlie  Year  1840.  By  J.  Ki)wl)otbain,  F.R.A.S. 

Gilbert  s  Modem  Atlas  of  the  Earth.  With  Deseriptive  Letter  Press.  By 
Henry  luce,  M.A. 

The  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the  Tenth  Century.  By 
Joahua  Toulmin  Smith. 

The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac  for  1840. 

Notes  on  South-American  Affairs.  By  W.  B.  Boyce. 

Socialism,  in  its  Moral  Tendencies,  compared  with  Christianity,  the  Second 
of  Three  Lectures  on  Socialism,  delivered  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Leeds.  By 
J.  E.  Giles. 

A  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools ; 
contiining,  1.  A  Greek  Lexicon  ;  2.  An  English-Greck  Lexicon.  To  which 
is  prefixed  A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  Ll^D. 

i  Synch ronology :  being  A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Chronology,  and  My¬ 
thology  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Phoenicians,  and  the  Har¬ 
mony  between  the  Chronology  of  those  Nations  and  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Tables  of  Synchronology,  Genealogies, 
&c.  By  the  Rev.  Cltarles  Crosthwaite. 

Collins’s  Cheap  Edition.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul, 
by  P.  Doddridge,  D.l).  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  John  Foster.  Pri¬ 
vate  Thoughts  on  Relinion.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Essay  by  Daniel  Wilson,  i).I). 

British  India  in  its  Relation  to  the  Decline  of  Hindooism  and  the  Progress 
of  Christianity ;  containing  Remarks  on  the  ^Manners,  Customs,  and  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  People;  on  the  effects  which  Idolatry  has  produced;  on  the 
Support  which  the  British  Government  has  afforded  to  their  Superstitions  ; 
on  Education  and  the  medium  through  which  it  should  be  given.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Campbell. 

President  Edwards  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  containing  also  a  faithful  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Surprising  Work  of  God  m  the  Conversion  of  many  hundred 
Souls  in  Northampton  and  the  neighbouring  Towns  and  Villages  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  New  England.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Patton  and  Rev.  J.  A.  James. 

Narratives  of  Revivals  of  Religion  in  Scotkind,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Louisa  Taylor  ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Awakening,  Renewing,  and  Sanctifying  the  Heart.  By  Lot 
Jones,  A.M.,  New  York.  With  an  Introductory  F^ssav  In’  Nathaniel  Pater¬ 
son,  D.D. 

Transplanted  Flowers  :  or  Memoirs  of  iMrs.  RumpffT  and  the  Duchess  De 
Broglie.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Robert  Baird. 

Dodd’s  Cliurch  History  of  England  from  the  Commencement  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  Century  to  the  Revolution  in  1()88.  With  Notes,  Additions,  and  a 
Continuation  ty  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierne}’,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  and  II. 

British  Quadmpeds. 

A  Collt‘ction  for  Junior  Classes,  consisting  of  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Andrew  Veitch 

The  Miracles  in  Egypt,  Sketches  of  Socialism,  and  other  Poems.  By  George 
Beddom. 

1  he  Council  of  Trent :  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  that 
Assembly  ;  and  illustrating  the  Spirit  and  Tendency  of  Popery. 

Christian  Ljtics  :  Select  Poems  on  New  Testament  Subjects. 


